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MAGAZINE: 


Evangelical 


JANUARY, 1817. 


Accountof the TransricuRraTion of the 
Son of Gop. 


SIX days after Jesus had plainly published te 
his disciples his approaching sufferings at Jeru- 
salem, being witli his diseiples, and the multitude 
in the country of Casarea: Philippi, he selected 
three of his apostolic followers to witness a won+ 
derful manifestation of his glory. The chosen 
three were, Peter, the most zealous; James, the 
most active; and John, the most beloved of his 
disciples. With these he withdrew and ascended 
to the summit of a very high mountain, by many 
supposed to be Mount Tabor, in the South of 
Galilee, which is both high and. woody, conse- 


- quently well adapted to what was about to take 


place. 

On arriving at the appointed spot, Jesus 
united in humble and holy prayer with his three 
friends, and while thus employed he was trans 
figured before them, or a complete alteration took 
place on his outward appearance. His face be- 
came glorious, radiant and dazzling, shining like 
the sun in his unelouded, meridian splendor, far 
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© ACCOUNT OF THE: TRANSFIGURATION 


moré'so than the face of Moses at the giving of 
the law. Likewise his garments assumed a 


snowy whiteness, far beyond any thing that 


could be produced by the art of man, bright as 


the light, though inferior to the radiancy of his 


countenance. 

Thus, for a little while, during his state of hu- 
miliation, the Son of God permitted the glory of 
his divinity to break forth, as it were, and shine 
through the veil of his humanity, with which it 
was covered. Mogeover, toheighten the grandeur 
and solemnity of the scene, Moses, the great law- 
giver of the Jews, and Elijah, who had been a 
most zealous defender of the law, appeared in the 
glories of immortality, wherewith the blest above 
are adorned. 

The three disciples who attended the Saviour 
on the mount were asleep at the commenceme «t 
of the transfiguration, thus they lost this part of 
the glorious seene, and likewise part of the in- 
teresting conversation which Moscs. had with 
Jesus. However, they heard as much on their 
awaking irom sleep as made them undersiand 
that the subject of conyersation was the meri- 
torious sufferings and death by which he was to 
redeem lost sinners, a subject that had given 
great offence to the disciples, but especially to 
Peter, only a few days before this. 

Provably the streams of light which issued from 
the body of Christ, especially his countenance, 
and the voice of Moses and Elijah talking with 
Lim, made such an impression on the senses of 
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the disciples, thoweh: buried in sleep,Sthat they 
awaked. Lifting up their eyes, therefore, the 
three must have been amazed beyond measure, 
when they beheld their master in the majesty of 
his transfigured state, and his illustrious attend- 
ants, whom they might know to be Moses and 
Etijah, by revelation; or by what they said, or by 
the appellations which Jesus gave them in splek- 
ing to them. Peter, particularly, being both 
afraid and glad at the glorious sirht, was in the 
utmost confusion. Nevertheless, the forwardness 
of his disposition prompted him to say something 
—‘** Lord, said he, it is good for us to be here, 
and Iet us make three tabernacles, one for thee, 
and one for Moscs, and one for Elias.” But such 
was his perturbation of wind, that he’ hardly 
knew what he was saying. 

Perhaps, he thought, Jesus had permanently 
assumed bis true dignity, and that his kingdom 
was at length begun, wherefore in his confusion 
he thought it better to abide where they were than 


g0 to Jerusalem to be slain. 


~ While Peter was speaking, a bright cloud sud- 
denly overshiadowed them, perhaps the Schechi- 
nah, or visible symbol of the divine presence, and 
as they entered it their fear was renewed. From 
this cloud they heard a voice saying concerning 
Jesus, ** This is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased, hear ye him.” This voice being 
probably.as lond as thunder, and full of divine 
majesty, such as mortal ears were unaccustomed 
to hear, the disciples fell fiat to the ground on 
their 
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4 ACCOUNT OF THE TRANSFIGURATION, &e. 
their faces, being in a great panic. In this con- 
dition they continued till Jesus approaching, 
raised them up and dispelled their fears. As the 
voice uttered the words, Moses and Elias disap- 
peared, probably intimating that for the futuxe 
they were to obey Jesus rather than Moses which 
is strengthened by the concluding,.expression— 
“hear ye him.” 

This wonderful transaction appcars to have 
happened in the night time, from the disciples 
beg asleep. On descending the mountain in 
the morning, Jesus forbade = to relate what 
they had witnessed till after his resurrection frum 
the dead, for as nothing but afilictions and perse- 
cutions had as yet attended him, the thing might 
appear incredible. 

Let us now consider the purposes which the 
transfiguration of Jesus might.answer. It might 
tend to animate him patiently to endure the ex- 
treme suffering that awaited him. Also the ap- 
pearing of the two ancient worthies would 
strengthen faith in the soul’s immortality, a lesson 
peculiarly necessary in these days.—It intimated 
that the gospel of Jesus was the completion of the 
laws of Moses; and was calculated to prevent the 
disciples being offended by the depth of his humi- 
liation and sufferings ; and shewed that all his 
sufferings were voluntary. The beauty and glory 
of our Lord’s body on this occasion exhibited a 
specimen of the bodies of believers after the re- 
surrection, and a representation also of the glory 


in which he himself should come to judgment. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN FORTUNE-TELLER.- 


Mian his own Fortune 


THERE is a strong propensity in the human 
mind to look forward to distant years, and to pe- 
netrate the secrets of futurity. ‘This desire in the 
minds of the vulgar and ignorant, has given rise 
to the wicked and foolish practice of consulting 
pretended fortune-tellers, persons who know 


themselves to be as ignorant of their own destiny > 


as they are of thatof those whoconsultthem. In 
these enlightened days, I have little fear that any 
of my readers should wish to have recourse to such 
absurd and sinful means of information, and yet it 
is very probable, that they may sometimes feel a 
ereat curiosity respecting their future fortunes, and 
will therefore listen to the plan I have to propose, 
which, without incurring either guilt or disgrace, 


will enable them each for themselves, to foretel 
with considerable accuracy, what they have to 


expect in future life. 
To prevent any disappointment, I here candidly 


confess, that I cannot pretend to enable them to 


divine the amount of their fortunes,—what con- 


nections they may form,—in what parts they may 
reside,—nor ab what period they will die: nor do 


I regret this, nor need they, ‘since these are cir- 
cumstances which itis better for us not to know 
beforehand: but, with regard to things of still 
greater importance than these,-—~thatis, the degree 
ef success and of happiness, they may reasonably 
expect in their undertakings and situations in the 
world, they will find the proposed method may 
be depended OW. 
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[shall sappose a number 
‘jamie persons, wishing to be initiated. inmy 
secret ; and they will not find me commencing my 
instructions with any mystical).ceremony, nox 
pronouncing ‘an unintelligible charm; I do not 
even wish to.examine the palms of their, hands, 
although I may perhaps take the liberty to observe 


theexpression:of their faces, all I.require is, some 


 jnsight into their present characters and past con- 
duct, Suppose one of them for instance, should 
appear to be of an. indolent inactive disposition, 
to whom learning and exertion, whether of body 
er mind was always irksome and burdensome, 
performed as a task, and only. by compulsion, he 
4s looking forward, anxiously to the time when 
hat compulsion will eease, and when he shall be 
free from the necessity of exertion.—In this case 
Ido nat hesitate to shake my knowing head, and 
in the technical language of my profession to 
bad luck te him. I need not ask, nor 
with great confidence, that he will be neither suc- 
ecssful, respectable; nor happy. That when 
restraints are rermoved and -he is thrown upon 
himself, hfe will be burdensome to‘ him, and that 
it will very. en him 
I will suppose my silly 
dressed young lady, desirous of knowing how 
soon she shall be her own mistress, and how large 
herfortune'will be, as she is in wantofa thonéand 
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things that she isnot allowed to purchase; she 
is yery- partial te jewels and laces and trinkets of 
all sorts, arid wishes extremely tobe ableto gratify _ 
hex desizes. Here again, I could augur no good, 
since so many -husbands,and fathers have beea 
ynined by expensive wives and daughters, and 
since poor Richard'says, siiks-and satins put 
out the kitchen. fire,” ;what conld: see in. her 
destiny but bills and -beiliffa, husband in prison, 
children in want, and herself io indigence?,; »~, 
., Another approaches with: his pockets staffed 
with gingerbread, and his.hands full of macaroons, 
he professes himself to be so fend of good things 
that he spends jhe greatest part of his pocket mo- 
ney at the pastry cooks; his parents allow him 
to partake of every dish that comes, on, dable, 
and to stuff as long as he pleases, and he owns 
that he considers .dinner-time the best part of the 
day. 1 .aeed not feel this young Gentleman’s 
pulse in ordgp to predict to him, an impaired cons 
stitntion, and aniearly decay of his mental powers. 
CGemplicated; disease is dhe invariable reward of 
indulgence, and his habits of it will increase with 
bis years: a listless burdensome life, and pesbepes 
‘premature death is his:probable destiny... 
Anothér appears with a frowning brow, 
discontented, clouded: aspect: his. tempéro is 
sullen and: obstinate): or fretful ‘and «irritable 
he wishes to: know.if any: thing agreeable ‘will 
ever befall him, for at spresent he ‘as ‘known 
only unhappiness. Alas }) nothing but unkappi- 
ness can J predict for: grow 
andl 
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om 


and prosper in the world, but he will ever * dwelt 
in Meshech, his family will dread and his neigh- 
bours dislike him; and his gold, if he has it, 
will never purchase that ease and content which 
is only the reward of good nature. 

‘J he next inquirer I suppose to be an wndutiful 
son, who has ever rewarded his parent’s care and 
kindness with neglect, disrespect and disobedi- 
ence. , Now on this case, | can pronounce with a 
greater degree of certainty than any of the prece- 
ding. Many faults never appear to meet their 
punishinents in this world; but it is a common 
remark, founded on long observation, that unkind- 
ness to parents, above all other crimes reaps its 
rewardeven here. ‘This youth then, if he becomes 
a parent, will be taught by refractory rebellious 
children the anguish he has inflicted on his own 
parents. A rebellious son, or an ungrateful 
daughter, must expect in due time to beeome an 
unhappy father, or despised mothe® 

Another informs me he has had a religious 
education, and that he is ina great degree aware 
of the importance of religion, and of the value of 
his soul; moreover, he intends before long to give 
it the attention it demands; but hitherto he has 
delayed to do so from time to time, hoping it 
would be less difficult at some future period than 
it appears now $ so that at present, he is as far 


from being truly religious, as he was when first — 


he began to think upon the subject; now it re« 
quires little sagacity to foresee the probable con- 
sequences to him. I solemnly warn him that the 
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same indisposition that has hitherto prevented him, 
will continue and increase, while he is intending 
and proposing, his heart will grow harder and 
harder, until it will finally be said of him, ‘* cut 
itdown, why cumbereth it the ground ?”’ 

I fear I shall be thonglit a. gloomy prognostica- 
tor, but I dare not depart froin the rules of my art, 
which are founded on universal observation and 
experience, and the established laws of cause and 
effect. However, lest | be thought (oo ciscoura- 
ging, Lam happy to add, that these destmies are 
by no means at present to be considered as une 
changeable. On the contrary, if the imdolent 
should be roused by a dread of the consequences 
awaiting his disposition, to become active and 
industrious,—the extravagant, moderate and fru- 
gal,—the indulgent, self-denying and abstemious, 
—the ill-tempered, mild and amiable,—the un- 
dutiful, affectionate and tractable,—and if the 
procrastinator resolve at once, that he will serve 
the Lord,—then it is obvious, that all my dark 
predictions will be immediately reversed. For 
instance, let us suppose an inquirer of a different 
description to any of the foregoing. A modest 
ingenuous youth nowapproaches, wishing toknow 
what encouragement he may expect in his efforts, 
he confesses that he is not gifted with superior ta- 
lents, and therefore does not hope to arrive at any 
distinguished eminence, It appears however, that 
he early acquired habits of attention and industry ; 
that he has courage and perseverance to press 
forward in his undertakings in spite of difficulties, 
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—— 
till he has conquered them ; that although his real 
wants are amply supplied, he bas been trained in 
frugality and self-denial, therefore his wishes are 
few and moderate, so that he has always his mite 
to spare for the poor and the destitute. He can- 
not boast of rich or powerful patrons, but his tem- 
per is sweet, and his manners obliging, by which 
he obtains the good-will of his neighbours ; more- 
over, he isa good son and a kind brother; and 
having been taught that **the beginning of wis- 
dom is the fear of the Lord,” he has already found 
**His ways to be pleasantness, and his pathis 
peace.”” Now, without presuming to gucss whe- 
ther this will be a rich man, I hesitate not to pro- 
nounce him a happy one: he may encounter 
difficulties, and pass through trials, but ‘ his 
bread will be given him, and his water will. be 
sure,”’ especially ** that bread which he casts upon 
the waters will return” to him when it is wanted, 


though * after many days. It is highly proba- 


ble that besides this, he will eventually besuccessful 
even in his temporal affairs, that he will be * blessed 
in his basket and his store,” rear an affectionate 
family, be beloved by his friends, and respected 
by all; finally, he will die in ‘peace, and at last 
‘Senter into the joy of his Lord.” 

As itis usual for fortune-tellers to predict the 
day of death, although as I said I make no such 
pretensions, it may yet be expected that I should 
say something on the subject. And while they 
who presume to do so are miserable deceivers, [ 
can with the most absolute certainty foretel what 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN FORTUNE-TELLER. il 

itis much more important to pong y, that 
*¢ it is appointed unto all men once to die,” the 
day and hour is unknown, and yet each one may 
for himself, look forward to a period. not very 
distant, when he may be quite certain that he will 
have reached his, ** long home.’ To know that 
we must die one day, is a far more interesting 
fact, than to know what day; and this is a cir- 
cumstance which surely we may all foretel for 
ourselves. 

Is it not strange, th: r the grandest event of our 
existence,—that part of our fortunes which it is of 
infinitely greater consequence we should fore-know 
than whether we are to be princes or beggars,— 
we should so seldom inquire about, although it is 
more easily answered than any question respecting 
eur temporal affairs ?—I mean, whether we are 
voing to heaven or hell! now, to know this, we 
have only toask whether or not we are Christians: 
if conscience allows us humbly to hope, that we 
are so in the scriptural sense of the word, then we 
know that the Lord is gone ‘‘ to prepare a place 
for us’? among the ** many imansious in his father’s 
house.”’ But if we know that we are not true 
Christians, nor earnestly striving to become such, 
then, the awful probability is, that we are doomed 
to the place ‘* prepared for the devil and his 
angels,” 

Thus, having explained and exemplified my 
method, so as to render it clear to their compre- 


~ hensions, I trust that every one of my readers will 


be able to predict all that it is good for them to 
know 
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Know concerning their fatare fives ; and’ donbt 
‘not they will find it ‘profitable td do ‘so, "Should 
any think it an unsatisfactory and ‘ancettail plan, 
or flatter’ themselves, that althoygh they’ 
answer some’ Uf ‘the deseriptions above, yet, that 
they shalf éscape the punishment, muist tell them 
that ‘it's for want of knowing the world and them- 
selves, and’ for want of considering the natural 
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A new year is now commencing, let evéry one 
inguire how they liave begun it.” Ts it with reso- 
| liitions to: make renewéd efforts to overcome their 


bad habits, and to improve their manners ‘and 


characters’? and Have they actually begun to make 


| such efforts? then I prophesy a happy new year 


to them! and if they- persevere i) their resolutions, 

| _ that it willbe the happiest they have ever known : 
a but,‘ if on thé contrary they are beginning it in 
- b the old way, no moré attentive to business, nor. 
J watchfal‘of their tempers and conduct, no more 
concerned for their intellectual and religious im- 
provement, then, although they may very likely 
have liad‘a merry Christmas, I cannot wish them 
_ @happy new year, because I Know it would be in 
vaifi to db so. ‘For the saying is as true as it is 
trite, that to be happy we must be good. ‘The 
knowledge of" this, is in fact; the grand secret of 
my art, and it is by consulting this simple rule, 
that every: man behis own fortune-teller. 
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AS the amiable MisssMartha Field was walk- 
ing one morning on thé’ lawn before her father’s 
house, she: heard: a:'ndisevat the gate, and'look-’ 
ing round,. saw.a poor little:girl open it, andirun» 
towards her.» She appeared:about nine years 
she had neither shoes nor borinetoon, ‘while a few» 
patched rags, rudely: hung» together,: composed: 

her clothing. Yet, though so»meanly clad; her 
dark blue eyes glistening with tears, and-her rosy’ 
sunburnt face shaded with flowimg curls,and ‘her; 
sinple intelhgent look, and the unconscious wild-. 
ness of her manners, much interested’ Miss F: as: 
the little gipsey-looking girldrew near.:! “ Please: 
Ma’am ”: said: the child, weeping as she» spoke, 
my mammy’s very ill, mymammy’s very il, and 
father says that she will die, and leave poor 
Betsey, and he told me to run to the Squire’s and: 
beg for some good things’ to’make poor mammy” 
well again.” so my: poor little girl,” 


said Miss F. kindly and ‘condescendingly, “we'll: 


try what we can do for your poor ‘mother, and I 
hope she'll soon) get ‘wellvagain. Pray what-is 
your name, and where do you live?” Ma’am, 
I’m) Betsey: Brown, and we'live on the:side of the: 
hill insthe‘forest, just; bythe rock, all alone: 
ourselves, and we liav’nt got any body to'help-us 
now mother’s ill.” Come’ into the kitchen; 
Betsey Brown, and sit by: the fireside, and you 
shall have something to Pll try we 
can do for your sick mother | 
II, N.S, “Mis 
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‘lowed by the coachman, As they walked across 


THER ROBBERS DAUGHTER. 


Miss Field immediately went to her father, and 
told him all the circumstances of the case, and . 
asked him what should be done for the poor fami- 
ly. Mr. F. said that the father of the little girl was 
the notorious “Bill Brown,” the robber and poach- 
er, that he lived about three miles off, and that 
it would be too dangerous to go alone. “ My 
dear father,” replied Miss Field, “ perhaps this 
poor woman is perishing in dreadful ignorance, = 
surely it would be a great kindness to do somes 
thing for her in such an awful situation; cannot I 
go and see her? it may perhaps do some good, 
and there is no time to be lost.” “‘ My dear Mar- 
tha,” said Mr. Ficld, claspmg his daughter to his 
bosom, ** | love your kind and generous spirit, in 
eompassionating the most forlorn and wretched; 
go with the poor gil, let your brother Jumes ac- | 
company you, and the coachman shall follow you | 
with some medicines and nourishing things which 
you may find useful to the poor woman” 

Miss Field immediately ran to get every thing 
ready ; and in a short ume she set out, accompa- 
nied by her brother and Betsey Brown, and fol- 


the meadows, they entered into conversati n with 
the little girl, «nd were pleased in noticing the 
natural quickness and simplicity of the child. 
They found that she had been totally without in- 
struction, and could not even say her letters: she 
eid not know that she had a soul, and never heard 
of God or Christ, except from her father’s oaths 
and blasphemies. Miss Field asked her if she . 


would 
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would not be glad to go to the sunday schodl,.to. 


learn to read her book, and to become wise and 
good. C yes,” saidshe, “ I wish daddy woultl 
bet ine go to the sunday school, I have often asked 


him. My cousin, Anne Jones, who has beén i 


the schvol some time, redds so well, and has such 
nice pretty books given to her, that [ should be 
very glad to go too, if L might.” 

‘Thus conversing, they came to a very dreary 
part of the forest, almost impassable; here their 
little conductor shewed them the way between the 
brambles and underwood, running before them, 
and pointing ont their path. At length, in a very 
solitary part of the forest, they saw the smoke as- 
cending from a concealed spot, and the lithy 
girl pointing between the trees, exclaimed, “That's 
where we live Ma’am.” It was a rude hovel in 
deed, apparently built in an old quarry; the walls 
were made of mud and sticks interwoven; and the 
roof composed of thatch and brambles, A lurcher 
dog stood centitet at the cottage door, and barked 
furiously when he saw strangers approaching ; but 
the little girl fearlessly ran and hugged him round 
the neck, and commanded lum to be quiet. As 
Betsey Brown opened the door, they saw a tall 
fierce looking man im the heuse; atid Miss F’s 
heart began to betray her; but such is the effect 
of kindiess and condescension, éven on desperate 
characters, that the robber pulléd off his hat and 
loaded the kind jady and gentleman with ten 
thousand thanks for coming to visit his wife in thé 
time of affliction. Betsey brought a stool for the 
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lady, to sit down by the poor woman; she ap- 


proached to her, and found her in one corner. 


of the hovel, lying on a miserable bed of straw, 
covered with a few rags and an old cloak, while 
the blasts of the forest drove pitilessly through 
the crevices of the mud walls. Miss F. found 
the poor woman in a very weak state indeed; but 
on giving her some cordials and nourishing food, 
she revived a little, so as to be able to thank 
her for her kindness. Miss F. embraced the op- 


‘portunity of speaking to her on the concerns of her 


soul,—‘* Alas!” said the wretched woman, “ I have 
never thought of God while health continued, and 
now alas! ’tis too late; I feel that 1 am dying, 
and that without a hope. Oh. my poor chil- 
dren! William, William, let my poor clildren go 
to the sunday school, this is my dying request, in 
order that they. may be saved frony the miserable 
end of their mother.” She said this with a wild 
and agitated tone, and then fell back and groan- 
ing deeply, expired. ‘The scene was even too af- 
fecting for the stera robber, and big tears rolled 


down his hardy face, like drops of water oozing — 


from the rugged rock. Poor Betsey, when she 
saw that her mother’s eyes were shut, and felt her 
hands growing cold, and could get no answer to 
her questions, did cry most piteously; and her 
little brother did weep because sister wept; and all 
the party wept forigrief or sympathy. "Tis enough 
to make the christian weep, to see a fellow-im- 
mortal on the verge of eternity, without a hope; 
to attend the death-bed of.a.sinner, and hear the 
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last mortal sigh as the awful introduction, to never 
ending “ weeping and wailmg and gnashing of 
teeth.” Oh that those who are living in sin, care- 
less of God and their never-dying souls, would 
lay this thought to heart, and consider what their 


situation will be on the bed of death, unless they 
now fly for mercy to “ the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

Miss Field and heft brother, after obtaining 
Wilham Brown’s solemn promise to attend to his 
wife’s dying injunction and send the children to the 
sunday school, left the cottage, with many painful 
feelings, after desiring the coachman to render the 
distressed family all the assistance in his power. 
When they returned to their father’s house, the 
affecting scenes they had wituessed, afforded them, 
in the moments of réflection, many solemn and 
salutary lessons, and they firmly resolved to use 
their most strenuous. exertions to rescue the poor 
children from the peculiar dangers and temptations 
to which they were exposed, 

In a few weeks, Miss Field and ker Brother 
called again at the Cottage, and by their earn- 
est persuasions atid the girl’s constant entreaties, 
William Brown at last consented to send his 
children to the sunday school, on the next 
Sunday, if they would give them some clothes, 
which they agreed; to-do. When they left the 
house, poor Betsey followed them through the 
forest, thanking. them with all her heart for their 
great kindiiess. Wheti they returned home, 
Miss Field immediately set te work 40 prepare’a 
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new dress for the girl, and James engaged, out of 
his pocket money, to pay the taylor for a complete 
suit for the boy. On saturday the clothes were 
sent to the cottage, and when the poor children 
saw them, they thought no people in the world 
would be so smartasthey. As for Betsey, she could 
hardly sleep all saturday night for thinking of the 
sunday school ; “ O what a fine thing it will be to 
go to the sunday school! to see so many good chil- 


dren together, and to hear them all sing ; and to be 


taught by the good dear ladies and gentlemen ; and 
for the Squire to talk to us, and to pray with us, 
was there ever so fine a thing in the world as to 
go to a sunday school?” As soon as ever it was 
light, up jumped the little girl, and put on her 
clothes in haste. Alas! she had never learned to 
kneel by the bed side, and to beg God Almighty’s 
blessing: no pious mother taught her to lisp an 
infant prayer, and told her that would deign 
to hear a child’s requests. | How great the value 
of a pious mother, or father, or teacher, who in- 


structs the young to ‘begin and end the day with 


prayer and praise. Betsey then awoke her little 
brother and dressed him; after which they took 


their brown bread, and their porringerg of milk, 
and soon set off on their journey to the school. 


The larks sang sweetly, the lambs played cheer- 


fully, and they were as happy as either, while 
they walked across the meadows to the school. 


Sogn the children approached near to the school 
house, “tis a neat white-washed cottage in the 
shurch-yard, just by the yewtree. Miss Field 
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THE ROBBER’S DAUGHTER. 19 
= 
saw the little strangers approaching, and going 
out to meet them, she took hold of them, one in 
each hand, and led them into the school. What 
a number of nice tidy Jooking boys and girls were 
there ; they seemed as happy as happy could be! 
Squire Field then put down their names ina book, 
and told them to be good children, and to come 
to school in good time, and to mind what their 
teachers said. ‘‘ Was there ever such a kind man 
in the world as Squire Field?” said Betsey to her- 


self. Then all the children stood up and sung a 


hymn. How sweet are the notes which children 
raise when their gentle voices join to praise the 
Goi of mercy and the Saviour of sinners!’ Then 
they all kneeled down, and Mr, Field prayed that 
God would bless poor children, and forgive all 
their sins for Jesus Christ’s sake, and make them 
good and wise in the days of their youth. How 
ought all good children to love those who pray 
with them and for them! Then the children went 
to their teacher; they moved regularly and quietly 
to their places, like soldiers at the word of com- 
mand. These were quite new scenes for poor Bet- 
sey, she had never seen any thing of the kind 
before, and was often saying to herself, ‘* What 
a fine thing is a sunday school !” 

When Betsey began to learn her letters, she 
found |the work very difficult at first, because she 
had never been accuctomed to any thing of the 
kind before ; but as she was resolved to try hard, 


and her teacher kindly encouraged her, she soon 


improved. At the end of school time in the morn- 
ing 
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ing, she found that she knew the three first letters, 


and well pleased was she to say A, B, C, and to 
know each one of these famous letters. When 
school was over, after singing a verse or two, all 
the children went to church, marching in a row, 
two and two: what a pleasing sight was this, it 
wonderfully delighted our young cottager. She 
was at first rather rade, and too fond of Jooking 
about, because she had never been taught better; 
but when she was told any thing was wrong, she 
tried not to do so again, and always minded what 
was said to her. Soon the children were all seat- 
ed in the church, and their teachers with them; 
Betsey was pleased to see the church quite full:— 
there were the Squire and his family, and his ser- 
vants: ever so many farmers, with their wives and 
their children; and the decent labourers in their 
homely dress: and the people did pray and sing, 
and the organ played sweetly, and the parson 
preached excellently:—“ Surely,” said Betsey, 
‘ the church is the finest place in the world.” 
When the service was over, our little cottage- 
gul and her brother went back to the school, to 
eat their bread and cheese which they had brought 
with them for dinner: while the clear bubbling 
stream which flowed through the village, furnished 
them with a pure and wholesome beverage. In 
the afternoon the children returned to school, and 


Betsey felt increasing pleasure in learning her - 
chook, and found at the end of the sunday that she 


could say the first six letters. As the evening 
drew on, our sunday school girl walked home, 


and 
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TRE ROBBERS DAUGHTER 21 
and went part of the way with her cousin Anne; 
she was quite delighted with the day’s employ- 
ment; a new world appeared to be opening to 
her view, and she could think and talk of nothing 
but the sunday school. Her cousin Anne, as 
they were going through the fields, told her to try, 
aud remember her letters, and to say them over 
very often during the week. “ Here Betsey,” 
said she, ‘‘ mind what I say, and then you wo'nt 
forget your letters: there’s the first, A, that stands 
for your cousin Anne; B stands for you Betsey, 
C stands for the Church, D for your favourite 
Dog, E for your brother Edward, and F will put 
you in mind of Miss Field.” ‘ Oh what fine 
things these letters are,” said Betsey, “ which 
can put us in mind of so many things, I shall be 
so glad when I know all my letters, and can read 
as well as you Anne; I do so love going to the 
sunday school, and [ shall so long all the week 
for next sunday to come, I wish every day was 
a Sunday,” “ Well, cousin, I am glad you love 
your school and this way of spending your sab- 
baths; you and I can say, in the words of my 
favourite hymn, 
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I have been there, and still will go, 
Tis like a little heaven below; 
Notall my pleasure and my play, 
“Sha tempt me to forget this day.” 


Betsey Brown was so pleased with these lines, 
that before they parted, she made Anne promise 
to teach them to her in the week. When Betsey 
and her brother arrived at home, they both thought 

that 
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22 SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION. 
that they had spent the happiest day in their lives; 
and eveti when she fell asleep, in her dreams she 
was thinking of all she had seen and heard. Poor 
simple-hearted children! sleep in peace on your 
beds of straw: “holy angels guard your heads,” 
nor do they scorn your mean abode, or overlook 
your lowly couches! | 

In the next number we shal] learn how Betsey 
Brown improved by attending her sunday school. 


SPES. 
(To be continued) 


ScrRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION, 
A Wedding Garment. Matt. xxii, 11. 


THE following extract will shew the impor- 
tance of having a suitable garment for a marriage 
feast, and the offence taken in the East against 
those who refused it whem presented as a gift. 
“The next day, Dec. 3, the king sent to invite 
the afibassadors to diné with him orfce siore. 
The Mehemander told tiem, it was thé custom 
that they should wear over their own clothes the 
best of those garments which the king had sent 
them. The ambassadors at.first made some scru- 
ple of that compliance, but when they were told 
that it was a custom observed by all ambassadors, 
and that no doubt the King would'take it very 
ill at their hands if they presented themselves 
before him without the marks of his liberality, 
they at last resolved to do it, and the whole of 
their retinue followed their example.” 
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On the Eastern Borrves. 
THE above is a representation of the bottles : 
mentioned in the Word of God; which, among 
the ancient jews, were made of goat’s or wild 
beast’s skins, with the hair on the inside, well 
sewed and p'tched together; an aperture in one 
of the animal’s paws serving for the mouth of the 
vessel. . Bottles of this kind are still used for 
carrying water through the deserts of Arabia and 
other countries where springs and streams are 
scarce, and have been in common use both in 
ancient and modern times, 
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‘ The however, -which are called, 
in our translation of the old Testament,) 
fied by different terms in the original, and-were of 
varions and different materials, Thus in Gen, xxi, 
14, the “ bottle” of water given by Abrahain to 
is in. the original, called. Chemeth, which 
denotes an. eafthen pitcher, although Sir, John 
Chardin supposes it to have been‘a leathern yes- 
sel: and from Habakkuk ii, 15, it appears. that 
the Hebrews were accustomed to drink out of 
these chemeths. ~ The bottle of wine which § 
Samuel’s mother "taeda to Eli (1 Sam. i, 24) 3 
is called mubel, and was probablyan earthen jar | 
or jug. ‘The same’ word is also used in } Sam. 
x, $y and 2Sam. xvij 1; but the term translated 
earthen bottle in Jer. xix, 1, is bakbek. A very 
different word is-used in Judges iv, 19, to signify 
the vessel out of which Jael gave milk to Sisera ; 
it is called sud ; which having some reference to 
moist or oozing, was bubly made of goat skin, 
or the skin of some @himal4-and bemg constantly — 
kept full of milk, was preserved in,a pliant state, 
‘The. same, word 1s also used to denote the bottle | 
in which Jesse sent wine by David to Saul, 1 Sam, 
xvi, 20,. Naud signifies also the bottle.into which 
the Psalmist (Psalm lyi,8) desires that bis, tears 

might be collected, and that to. which he resembles 
himself, Psalm cix, 83; he says “ I am become 
hike a bottle in the smoke,” .that is, a bottle 
kept in the tents of the Arabs, blackened..with 
smoke, To. the meanness. of such. a drinking 


vessel 2 as a s_skin bottle, as, well. as. to. the, 
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ON THE EASTERN BOTTLES, 


blackness contracted inthe ‘Arab tent, the Psalm- - 
ist probably: refers; and it was a most:natural 
image for him: to‘use : driven from among the ves- 
sels of silver and gold in the palace of Israel, to live 
as the Arabs did, and consequently to be ‘obliged © 
frequently to drink out of a smoked leather bottle: — 
The word used. by Job,. ch, xxxii, 19, 1s abuth,; 
the plural of aué, which signifies, in general, to 

swell or distend, and properly expresses a skin 
bottle which would be made ‘to swell by pourmg 
liquor into it; and would be distended, and burst 
at last, if it had no yent, and the liquor happened — 
- to be in a state of fermentation.—From which we 
perceive the propriety of putting new wine into 
_ new bottles, according to the appropriate. allusion 
in Matt. ix, 17, Mark u,2@@, Luke v, 37-35, which 
being moist and strong, would resist the fermen+ 
tation and preserve the:wme; whereas old bottles - 
_of this kind, being more dry and brittle, would be 
in dangerof : bursting, ‘a best adapted to 
receive old» wine which had: ceased to ferment. 
The sacred historian, Joshua ix, 4; not only sup- 
poses these bottles*to be frequently rent, when 
grown old and much used, but to admit of being 
repaired, . ‘They are mentioned by Homer, Virgil, 
Sallust, and Horace; nor have they escaped’ the 
observation of modern travellers. . The Arabs, 
says Sir John Chardm, and all those who lead a 
wandering life, keep their water, milk, and other 
liquors in these bottles, which will preserve: their 
contents than other kind of vessel. 
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They are made, he says, of goat skins: when the 

animal is killed, they cut off its feet and its head, 
. and so draw off the skin without opening the belly. 

The places where the legs and tail were cut off, 

are afterwards sewn up, and when it Js filled, they 

tie it about the neck. “These nations, and the 

country people of Persia, uever go a journey with- 
out a small leathern bottle of water hanging by 
their side like a scrip. ‘The great leathern botiles 
are made of the skin of a she goat, and the small 
ones that serve to hold water on the road, of a kid 
skin. The same traveller says, that the Persians 
find leathern bottles useful in keeping water fresh, 
especially if they take careto moisten them, when 
travelling, wherever they can find water; the 
evaporation serving to keep the water cool. le 
adds, that the disagreeable taste of the leathier is 
taken ‘off, by causing it to imbibe rose-water when 
it is new and before it is applied to use. ‘The 
Persians are said formerly to have perfumed these 
leather vessels with mastic or with incense. Froim 


skin and kid skin vessels, every thing which they 
have to carry to any distance, whether dry goods or 
liquids, which are thus preserved from insects and 
dust, besides being kept very fresh; and therefore 
butter, honey, cheese, and similar articles are en- 
closed in vessels made of the skins of these 
animals. 

The presents which Jacob’s sons carried to their 
brother Joseph, Gen. xliii, 2, particularly the balm 
and honey, were therefore probably. forwarded in 


little 


him also we learn, that they put into these goat 
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little vessels made of kid sking; to which mode of 
transporting provisions, Llomer somewhere refers. 

The bottles made of skin, resemble the “ Girba” 
described by Mr. Bruce in his travels through 
Abyssinia, vol. iv, p 334. This,” he says, “ is 
an ox’s skin square, and the edges sewed together 
very artificially by a double seam, which does not 
let out water, much resembling that upon the best 
English cricket balls. An opening 1s left at the 
top, hke the bung of the cask: around this hole 
the skin is gathered to the size of a Jarge handful, 
which is tied round with whipcord when the vessel 
is filled. These girbas contain about sixty gal- 
lons each, and two of them are the load of a 
camel. ‘They are all besmeared on the outside 
with grease, as well to hinder the water from 
Oozing through, as to prevent its being evaporated 
by the action of the sun upon the skin, which, 
in fact, happened to us twice, so as to put us in 
unminent danger of perishing with thirst.” 

Short Account of the Fur Trane. 
(Continued from page 424, Vol. i. New Series,) 

SOME nations have a method of hunting these 
animals, which is more easily exccuted, and free 
from danger. The hunting party divides into 
two bands, and choosing a spot near thre border of 
sone river, one party embarks on board their 
canoes, whilst the other, forming themselves into 
a semicircle on the land, the flanks of which reach 
the shore, let loose their dogs, and by this means, 
rouse all the game that lies within these bounds ; 
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they then drive them towards the river, into which 
they no sooner enter, than the greatest part of 
them are immediately dispatched, by those who 
remain in the canoes. Both the elk and buffalo 
are very furious when they are wounded, and 
will return fiercely on their pursuers, and trample 
them under their feet, if the hunter finds no means 
to complete their destruction, or does not seek for 
security in flight to some adjacent tree; by this 
method they are frequently avoided, and so tired 
with the pursuit, that they voluntarily give it 
over. 

But the hunting in which the Indians, particu- 
larly those who inhabit the northern parts, chiefly 
employ themselves, and from which they reap the 
greatest advantage, is that of the Beaver. 

The season for this, lasts the whole of the win- 
ter, from November to April; during which 
time the fur of these animals is in the greatest 
perfection. The hunters having found out their 
haunts, place a trap in their way, baited with 
small pieces of bark, or young shoots of trees, 
which the beaver has no sooner laid hold of, than 
a large log of wood falls upon him and breaks his 
hack; his enemies, who are upon the watch, 
soon appear, and instantly dispatch the helpless 
aniinal. 

At other times, when the ice on the rivers and 
lakes is about half a foot thick, they make an 
opening through it with their hatchets, to which 
. the beavers will soon hasten, on being disturbed 
at their houses, for-a supply of fresh air. As 
their breath occasions a considerable motion in the 
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water, the hunter has sufficient notice of their ap- 
proach, and methods are easily taken for knock- 
ing them on the head the moment they appear 
above the surface. 

When the houses of the beavers happen to be 
near a rivulet, they are more easily Uestroyed ; 
the hunters then cut the ice, and spreading a net 
under it, break down the cabins of the beavers, 
who never fail to make towards the deepest part, 
where they, are entangled and taken. But they 
must not be suffered to remain there long, as they 
would soon extricate themselves with their teeth, 
which are well known to be excessively sharp 
and strong. 

The Indians take great care to hinder their 
dogs from touching the bones of the beayers. 
The reasons they give for these precautions, are, 
first, that the bones are so exceedingly hard, that 
they spoil the teeth of the dogs; and secondly, 
that they are appreliensive they shall so exaspe- 
rate the spirits of the beavers by this permission, 
as to render the next hunting season unsuccessful. 

W hen the Indians destroy buffaloes, elks, deer, 
&c. they generally divide the flesh of such as 
they have taken, among the tribe to which they 
belong. But in hunting the Beaver, a few fami- 
lies usually unite, and divide the spoil between 
them. Indeed, in the first instance, they gene- 
rally pay some attention in the division to their 
own families; but no jealousies or murmurings 
are ever known to arise, on account of any ap- 
parent partiality in the distribution. 
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THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


The Harpy 
A Fragment. 

———. * The happy family,” said Emily, 
looking at the title page of one of her little books 
for children, ** I dare say, Mamma, this is a very 
pretty little book.” ‘* The title is very inviting,” 
answered Mrs. Christian, ** and describes what 
every family ought to be, but which, alas! every 
family is not! ”’. 

Certainly, Mamma,” said Emily, every 
family should be happy, and— 

‘¢ God is so good,” interrupted Mrs. Christian, 
*¢ that he has put it in the power of every family 
to be so,”’ 

‘¢ What, by giving them the means of gaining 
money, or having fine houses and gardens, and 
other things 

‘¢( no, my dear Emily, none of these things 
can of themselves produce happiness, since vast 
numbers who possess them are perfectly miser- 
able; sceking rest but finding none.” 

*¢ But Mamma, do tell me what makes a hap- 
py family? ” | 

That family, my dear, is happy, and that 
alone, in which the fear of God reigns, because 
that fear, as a governing principle, influences 
those who possess it, to seek the glory of God 
and the happiness of those arouind them.” 

T remember, dear Mamma, how shocked I 
was when I went:to see Miss Munday; her father 
was in such a passion, and swore so dreadfully, 
and took the Lord’s name in yain so often, that I 


never 
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THE HAPPY FAMILY. 31 
never was so terrified in my lite. Mrs. M- 
‘ and all the children ran out of the way; and it f 
"> — was just after Mr. Munday came from public al 
| ; worship. I am sure that is not a happy family. me 
+ Poor Eliza Impey! when I was visiting at her 2a, 
| { father’s, how I pitied her; it was all so different Bet 
home: such vain conversation, no blessing Biv: 
asked at meals, no family prayer; so much Hee. 
 scandalizing and back-biting, and nothing but 
 quarrelling from morning till night! O dear 
Mamma, I[ am afraid there are but few happy Bee | 
families.” 
‘True, my dear; but it is a great mercy that trai . 
a there are some. You have mentioned the faults ed 
. of parents, but I must speak now of others. hue 
H Many families are rendered unhappy by the per- Bes 4 
i verse tempers and unruly passions of children, ee | 
Some are so fretful and undutiful, so obstinate ay 4 
} and rude, that they pay no attention to their pa- oe, | 
rents’ commands. I have known families too, 
whose peace has been much disturbed by the pe- bik 
tulent, unprincipled conduct of’servants and— 
Excuse my interrupting you, Mamma, but 
a I was just thinking how happy we should all be, | bie | 
ae if, as you often tell us, we all had the grace of i ie a 
: © Well, dear Emily, God will give it you if Aa 
re you ask him for it. Do you ever pray for it?” _ | ¥ 


** Sometimes, Mamma, but—(sighing) I fear 
God will not hear my prayers! ” 

** Leave that with God my child; he cannot 
refuse your petition, for he has said * Seek and 
ye shall find.’ ” KAPPA. 
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OBITUARY. 


A short account of Bexsamin Nicuots, of Brosely, 
Salop. who departed this April 18, 1510.— 
Aged 19 years. 


MY acquaintance, with the subject of the following 
memoir was very limited, till about the month of Ja- 


_ nuary last; but from the first time I knew him, | have 


always noticed his close attendance on the means of 
grace, and his moral character has been in general 
good, His mother informs me, that she never disco- 
vered any thing of a religious nature in him, till 
about two years ago, when she has frequently heard 
him at prayer in a very earnest manner: but being 
reserved, he seldom spoke te any one of the feelings 
of his mind. Few persons enjoyed a better state of 
health, and none'wore a more blooming countenance 
than he did, till the 10th of February last: being 
out in the evening, he engazed in the exercise of sli- 
ding; at this he continued, till he was quite warm, 
when he very deliberately walked home. The next 
day he complained of stitches in various parts of his 
body, his paxents administered something which 
eased him, when, contrary to their advice, he per- 
sisted in going to the school, where he assisted his 
father in teaching. This act of disobedience, 
(though doubtless his intentions were good) termi- 
nated in his death; insomuch as it threw him into a 
pleurisy, when not being bled at an early stage 
of the disorder, the pleura, settled on his lungs. 
From the commencement of the afiliction, he had 


_forebodings that it was for his death; “ And what 


if it should be so,” said he tu his mother, why I 
should have no cause to grieve at the dispensation if 
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OBITUARY. 33 
the Lord would but reveal himself to me, as a sin 
pardoning God.” He now began to wrestle hard 
with God in prayer, begging for patience and resig- 
nation under his afflicting hand; but above all, that 
he would have mercy upon his soul and glorify his 
grace, in his salvation, whether he was about to re- 
move him or not. In this state he continued till 
GoodFriday,when his mind was peculiarly distressed, 
he was earnest with God for mercy and a knowledge 
of salvation, by the forgiveness of sin. ‘“ If God 
would but save me” exclaimed he, “ Iam willing to 
die; but oh! to die without Christ, what must be- 


come of my soul, it must be lost, and the soul once 
lost is for ever lost.” On Saturday he was despair- 


ing of mercy; “‘ how awful” “ said he is my situation, 
still in my sin, and on the brink of eternity, no an- 
swer to prayer,—no enlargement of soul,—what shall 
Ido, if Christ does not save me I shall be lost ;” his 
mother told him not to despair, Christ was able to 
save to the uttermost, no one ever trusted in him 
and was confounded; she referred him for encou- 
ragement to the case of the importunate widow. 
“ Yes,” said he, “1 believe Christ is able to save, I can 
but perish, but if I perish, I'll perish at the feet of 
Jesus, Pll perish praying for mercy.”” The same 
day his physician pronounced him past recovery; 
at night | saw him, he said he had no desire to live, 
he was already dead to the world and all its concerns, 
he had prayed and he desired me to pray, that God 
would not take him out of life, till he had fitted him 
for death. That night it pleased our ever gracious 
Lord to give him his desire, in the morning he said 
to his mother, “ it is well said, that Jesus is precious, 


he hath saved my soul, it is eternally safe, he has 
heard 
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OBITUARY. 

heard and answered my prayer.” He then gave her 
some account of the Lord’s dealings with him the 
past night, and concluded by saying, I now am 
willing to die, I wish to die that I may be with Jesus, 
He continued very happy all day, talked very much 
of the love of Christ, and particularly desired'that 
he might have a funeral sermon preached from that 
text ‘‘is not thisa brand plucked out of the fire,” 
Zee. iii. 2. 

At another time he said, “how softly the time goes,” 
but if I was going to hell I should think it went quite 
fast enough, though my bodily pains were ten times 
greater than they are; but Il am going to heaven to 
receive a crown,—to be eternally happy,—who would 
not wish to die under such circumstances. As he 
was speaking of the happiness of his soul, 1 asked 
*¢ was itthe same with youa year ago,” “no,” replied 
he quickly, “‘nor a week ago neither.” “ then there 
is a change,” “ yes, and a great one too,” ‘* how was 
it effected, by yourself,” ‘‘no” said he, “it would 
have been poorly dong had I hada hand in it,” “ then 
you are going to “t by the same way as our old 
friend John Roberts, by way of grace ;” “ves,” said 
he, with a voice which bespoke the feelings of his 
soul, “by grace, by grace,” I was with him on the 
Weduesday night,, nature was brought to a very low 
ebb, but grace triumphed over it; “‘ dying’s hard 
work,—hard work” said he, “ but I am only going 
home to my father’s house.” , On the Thursday morn- 
ing he was in the same happy state until he expired; 
a short time before his spirit took its flight, he was 
heard to say, **come, Lord Jesus, come quickly, 
into thy hands, O my Saviour I commit my spirit.” 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
HOW swift has thy flight been, O Time, 
Outstripping the wings of the wind ; 
And leaving the shafts of the light’ning sublime, 
In measureless distance behind. 
Thy course thou beginnest anew, 
Thy pinions again are outspread, 
Aud the forth coming year shall the footsteps pursue, 
Of those that already are fled, 


Like wave after wave, on the sea-beaten shore, 
Shall roll on subsiding, ’till Time be no more, 


‘Thou Time, the co-eval of Sin, 


Art a drop of that fathomless sea ; 

Which for ever, and ever, and ever hab been, 
Which for ever, and ever shall be! 

Thy current is laden with crime, 

Pale Misery peoples each shore, 

While rolling along through each Nation and clime, 
Thy stream deeply blushes in gore. 

And the blood-tainted waters declare as they flow, 
That the annals of Time are the archives of Woe! 


O! where grows that sanative tree, 

Which these bitter waters would heal ? 

Say, springs it not Jesus from thee, 

Almighty Redeemer reveal ! 

Great healer of Nations appear, 

Aad bid all our sufferings cease, 

Oh! when shall Thy kingdom draw near, 

Thy kingdom of Love, and of Peace, 

Oh! when shall the wide world Thy mandates obey, 
And each lost son of Adam bow down to Thy sway. 
What 
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What glories thus dazzle mine eyes? 

What sound thus enraptures mine ear? 

’Tis the Star in the East that illumines the skies, 
‘Tis the shouts of “ Redemption,” I hear, 

The Records of Truth are gone forth, 

To the South in her darkest abode ; 

And the East, and the West, and the North 

Shall behold the Salvation of God. 

Stern war has relinquished his murderous sword, 
And the distant Isles wait for thy coming, O Lord! 


Fair Queen of the Ocean all hail, 

Dear, thrice happy land of my birth ; 

That sendest glad tidings on every gale 

To the uttermost ends of the earth: 

Where Prejudice moulders away, 

While Knowledge enlarges the soul, 

And sordid Self-Interest yields up the sway, 

For the permanent good of the whole. 

Where Charity sweetly ennobles the mind, 

By beginning at home, and embracing mankind, 


Oh! long as Time’s rivulet runs 

Swift back to Eternity’s flood, 

May thy virtuous daughters and generous sons, 
My Country, be blessed of God! 

Aloof from the quicksands of sin, 

Pursue their immortal career; 

And holier, happier, wiser, begin 

The circle of every year ; 

Till our few fleeting days of probation be o’er, 
And sorrow, and sighing, and sin are no more. 
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FEBRUARY 


YOUTH’S MAGAZINE: 
Lbanqelical 


particularly those mentioned in the SCRIPTURE. 
VOL. II, N.S, 


WE here present our youthful readers ! 
the form of an ancient book, as held with both 
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On the Forms of ANciENT Books and Scrouts, 
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hands by a young man, who is supposed to be 
reading it with great earnestness. It is proba- 
bly meant for some serious treatise. The form 
of the page, and the direction of the separating 
column are distinctly marked, and clearly show 
that it was read down the narrow way of the roll, 
one end of the book being rolled inward, and the 
other outward. It is evident that these books 
might be very small, so that when the prophet 
Ezekiel and St. John were directed to eat a book, 
it was by no means a folio that was presented to 
them, for that mentioned in the Revelations is 
expressly called a little book, and might be much 
less than the one here represented. Books are 
often but not always spoken of as rolls in Scrip- 
ture. ‘The action of unrolling and of rolling up 
again a book, is evidently attributed to our Lord 
in the fourth chapter of St. Luke, where it is 
said, at the seventeenth verse: ‘* And when he 
had opened the book, he found the place where 
it was written,” or literally ; and unrolling the 
book he found the passage, from whence it 
should seem that he might not open & at that 
very passage, but might have unrolled the book 
till he came to that part of Isaiah’s prophecy, 
there quoted. This is confirmed by what is after- 
wards said at the twenticth verse: ¢ And he 
closed the book, and he gave it to the minister;” 
or, so rolling up the book, he gave it to the servant 
of the Synagogue. 

| Several sorts of materials were anciently used 
yn making books, plates of lead and copper, 
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the barks of trees, bricks, stone, and eyen 
wood, were the first matcrials employed to 
engrave those things upon, which men desired 
to transmit to posterity. Josephus the Jewish 
Historian, speaks of two columns, one of brick, 
on which the Children of Seth wrote, or en- 
graved their inventions and astronomical dis- 
coverics. Porphyry mentions some pillars pre- 
served in Crete, on which the sacrifices of the 
Corybantes were recorded. Hesiod’s works were 
originally written upon tables of lead; the Laws 
of Solon upon wooden planks; and the Ten 
Commandments delivered to Moses, upon stone. 
Tables of boxwood and ivory were cofmmon 
among the ancients; and their wooden tablets 
were frequently covered with wax, that they 
might easily write, and if they pleased afterwards 
erase what they had written. The leaves of 
the palm-tree were afterwards used instead of 
wooden tablets, together with the finest and thin- 
nest part of the bark of trees, such as the lime, 
the ash, the maple, and the elm; and as these 
barks were rolled up in order to be removed with 
greater ease, the rolls were called volumina, or 
volumes, a name afterwards generally applied 
to rolls of paper or parchment. 

The other two figures represent an ancient 
inkstand and pen. The inkstand consists of two 
parts, one for red, and the other for black ink, 
one of which is shut, and the other open. The 


pen is a reed of considedill length and magnitude, | 


Whether the bands round it are merely joints of 
the 
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the reed, or something added to strengthen it, is 
not certain, but probably the latter, and the reader 
should be informed, that these representations are 
copied from some ancient pictures dug out of the 
ruins of Herculaneum, a once famous city of 
Italy, which was destroyed by an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, A. D. 79. 

We cannot close this brief illustration without 
calling the attention of our young friends to an 
important fact. The books of the ancients were, 
of course, all manuscript, and were therefore 
scarce and dear. The current of knowledge was 
consequently confined to a very narrow channel, 
and until the invention of printing, in the latter 
end of the fifteenth century, books could only be 
procured by a few wealthy persons, a Bible could 
scarcely be obtained for less than thirty pounds 
sterling ; but, since that providential invention, 
books have gradually become more plentiful, and 
consequently cheaper, until, at length the Sacred 
Scriptures may be obtained for a very small sum, 
and useful information of every kind at a moderate 
expence. How then ought we.to prize the 
inestimable advantages we enjoy ; how sedulously 
improve our Opportunities of being wise unto 
salvation, and performing our respective duties 
in the present life? Reader, be diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, 


since, for all these things, he will bring thee into 
judgment. 
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On IMPRESSIONS. 
THEODORE, in high health and spirits, was 


engaged in boyish sports with his companions, 
when he was summoned to attend the dying bed 
of a dear friend,—a lad of his own age, who had 
been from his infancy his favorite associate. He 
was suddenly seized with an acute disease; and all 
hope of recovery in a few hours being over, he 
expressed a wish to take a last leave of his friend 
Theodore. 

Theodore entered the darkened chamber with a 
trembling step, aad with mingled feelings of awe, 
grief, and terror, approached the bed of death, 
The curtain was undrawn, and he beheld the 
altered countenance, and heard the feeble accents 
of his dying friend, and, thought he, this is a scene 


[ shall never, never forget! His friend’s failing 
strength allowed him to speak but a few words ; 


but they were words of high import. Theodore,. 
he said, a very short time ago I was strong and 


well, as you are, now [ am dying! O that my 
short life had been better improved! and, that I 


had thought more of eternity, and been better 


prepared for it! I cannot say all [ would; but 
learn from me, how uncertain life is, and remember 
that religion is “ the one thing needful!” Theo- 
dore groaned and wept ; kissed his friend’s ghastly 
cheek, and retired in the deepest sorrow. Ina 
few hours he heard that his friend was no more: 
his tears flowed a-fresh; he thought again, and 
again, of his dying words, and was persuaded that 
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they would never be forgotten. He went after- 
wards, to take a last look at his beloved com- 
panion: With what feelings did he enter the 
gloomy apartment! he shrunk back as he ap- 
proached the place where the coffin stood, and 
felt inexpressibly shocked at the sight of its bright 
mournful ornaments. When the white napkin 
that covered the well-known face was removed, he 
started, and feared to trust his eyes to gaze upon 
it. Ah! how lately had he seen that pale face 
warm, ruddy, and sparkling with mirth and hap- 
piness. Theodore returned slowly home, viewing 
every object in a new light: the impressions he 
felt of the uncertainty of life,—the reality of 
death,—the value of religion, came strong and 
lively. He attended his friend’s funeral: arrayed 
in deep mourning he followed in the slow train; 
stood on the verge of the deep, dark grave; wit- 
nessed the last sad rite ; and retired sorrowful and 
serious. ‘The next day, and the next, the thoughts 
of this mournful event never left him for a mo- 
ment; and for many days he was more than usually 
serious, thoughtful and attentive. He went alone 
morning and evening to pray and to read the Bible. 
He joined in all the religious duties of the family 
without suffering wandering thoughts to intrude: 
the following Sabbath did not seem “ a weari- 
ness” to him: he “ was glad to go up to the house 
of the Lord ;” and to have his attention called to 
those things ane he felt to be of supreme im- 
portance. But at length, returning to his ordi- 
nary —— and amusements, his spirits 


revived, 
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= 
revived, and with that his former feelings began to 
return, every day rendered his late impressions 
fainter; every time they returned it was with de- 
creased force, till at last he was in much about 

the same state of mind as before it happened. 
One day, Theodore met with a book which 
containing interesting memoirs of a young man 
who had early distinguished himself by his attains 
ments in science and literature. He read it with 
avidity; and as he read, his ambition was roused, 
his enthusiasm kindled; he remarked by what 
means he had risen to eminence, by what industry, 
perseverance, and self-denial, he had conquered 
all difficulties: and Theodore determined no longer 
to be contented with performing the common daily 
drudgery of an ordinary school-boy, but to be 
excited to similar exertions, in the hope of similar 
success. Accordingly, the next day, he arose 
betimes, surprised his masters by his extraordinary 
diligence, and applied to his studies even during 
the intervals usually devoted to recreation. This 
continued with small abatement for a few days; 
but then, his energy began to relax; he yielded to 
this and the other excuse; forgot the memoirs 
that had first stimulated him ; and was soon, just 
about as studious as before he read them. . 
Although Theodore was by no means generally 
an undutiful son, yet there were times, when, if 
his parents thwarted his wishes, he would put on 
a sullen look, and give ashort answer. At length 
his mother was laid on a sick bed; she became 
exceedingly ill, and they feared she would not 
recover, 
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recover, and now he was in the deepest distress; 
he knelt by her bed-side; lamented in bitterness, 
that he had even spoken an unkind word to her; 
and resolved and promised that if she did but 
recover, she should never have to complain of it 
again. At last she began to amend, Theodore 
was rejoiced; he attended her with the greatest 
tenderness, and flew to execute all her commands, 
And yet, when she was quite well, the very first 
time that she had occasion to reprove him, he 
returned her a frowning look, and a sullen answer. 

Once, in walking out with his father, he was 
taken into a wretched cottage, where a poor sick 
man, and ten small children were without bread. 
They were half naked, and seemed _ perishing for 
want of food and fire. Theodore’s heart yearned 
at the sight > the eldest was a lad of his own size; 
but what a difference !'as he stood beside him, and 
compared his own comfortable dress,—his bright 
boots, warm great-coat, and neat appearance, with. 
that poor shivering lad’s ragged jacket, and bare- 
feet, he felt ashamed of having squandered many. 
an idle shilling, that would have done so much 
here, on trifling gratifications for himself: And 
there are thousands, thought he, besides these, 
enduring the same want and hardship. He im- 
mediately emptied his.pockets for. their relief; and, 
when he returned home to a blazing fire, and good. 
dinner, he hoped he should never forget the 
miseries of the poor. But amid other scenes, 


the wretched cottage was. soon forgotten, and 
‘Theodore’s 
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‘’heodore’s next month’s allowance was spent as 
it had usually been. 

It was the Sunday after new-year’s day, and 
Theodore went in the evening with his brothers 
and sisters, to hear a sermon to young people, 
The text was, “ Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.” The minister spoke in a very 
impressive, affectionate manner; he made the 
most searching address to their consciences,—the 
most solemn appeal to their feelings. The place 
was crowded ; the prayers, the hymns, were suit- 
able and affecting; attention was excited ; tears 
were shed; and Theodore’s flowed among the 
rest. ‘The service closed, and he secretly ex- 
claimed, “ Thy face Lord will I seek.” He 
returned home ; wept, prayed ; called to mind his 
conduct in the past year: how his resolutions had 
failed, how impressions had worn off: he thought 
again of his deceased friend, and felt thankful that, 
although a cumberer of the ground, he had. been 
spared yet another year. He thought of “ the 
sins and follies of his childhood and youth :” then 
of the swift passage of life; how short a time it 
seemed since the last new-year; and how, one 
after another, would thus pass away, and bring 
him certainly and soon to the end of life, and then, 
let me redeem the precious time, said Theodore, 
_ how, before those evil days come! Let me begin 
| this new-year well; let it be spent better than the 
. last! Thus, he retired to rest in a serious spirit. 
He arose briskly the next day. It was a fine, 


bright, cheerful Monday morning, and Theodore 
in 
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in high spirits, ran off to skate onthe river. Thus, 
the morning was spent, and in the evening he went 
to meet a large party of young people like him- 
self, Several days past in similar diversions, till, 
by the time he returned to his usual pursuits, 
when he was to have put his good resolutions in 
practice, he had almost forgotten that it was a 
new-year. ‘There was nothing to make it appear 
to differ from the old one: things therefore went 
on with Theodore much as usual; nor does it 
seem very probable that the next new-year will 
afford him less painful reflections than the last. 


(To be continued.) Q. Q. 
—= 


The Ronper’s DAuUGUTER. 
Founded on Fact, 


(Continued from page £2. 


BETSEY BROWN having felt so much plea- 
sure in going to the Sunday School at first, after- 
wards attended regularly, and though somewhat 
of the novelty gradually wore off, yet she found 
increasing benefit every Sabbath. She was fur- 
nished with several books, and Miss Field desired 
her to learn something every week, to say to her 
on the following Sunday. Accordingly Betsey 
applied closely to her book, and often went to 
visit her cousin Anne, to get some assistance from 
her in learning. She also taught her little brother 
at home, and thus improved herself while teach- 
ing him. Here let me observe that elder brothers 
and sisters should always strive to improve the 
younger 
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younger, and to set them a good example ; thus 
they would both receive and communicate in- 
struction, and much assist their parents or teachers. 
Ina few months our young cottager made con- 
siderable progress, and was able to read the plain 
short sentences in her spelling-book. Miss Field 
was so pleased with her attention and improve- 
ment, that she gave her several rewards, which 
proved a great encouragement to Betsey, and 
excited her to increased exertion and perseverance. 
She loved her books, and her teacher, and her 
school, so that she soon got on very rapidly. 
While her father was roving about in his lawless 
occupation, she would take her book with her, and 
rambling through the wood, sit en the stump of a 
tree, or, walking through the fields, recline on the 
flowery banks of a meadow, with her lesson before 
her; thus she improved herspare moments, and was 
coustantly endeavouring to gain wisdom. She was 
not satisfied if any day passed away without learning 
some lesson to say to her teacher on the Sabbath. 
Sunday scholars should remember to imitate this 
example, and that may be called a bad day in 
which they haye not learned something for the 
Sunday, those who wish to be wise must improve 
every day as it passes. I haye known many 
children improve more by this plan, though they 
only attended on a Sunday, than others. who went 
to a school every day in the week. 

Betsey Brown not only improved in her learn- 
ing, but her behaviour was remarkably good ; 


she was always attentive and quiet at church, 
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and very obedient and grateful to her teachers, | 
“ Oh!’ said she, ** I’m sure I ought to love | 
Miss Field very mach, for she persuaded my | 
father to let me come to the sunday school, and 
though she’s the Squire’s daughter, she deigns to 
teach us poor girls, surely it is the smallest return 
I can make for all this kindness, to love my dear 
teacher, and to do as she tells me. I can’t return 
her kindness by any thing [I can do, but I’ll 
prove how I love her by doing all I can to show 
the thankfulness of my heart.”’ 

Betsey Brown continued to attend the sunday 
school for four or five years with increasing 
pleasure and improvement. Not only did she 
learn to read her Bible at school, but she often 
read it at home, when nobody saw her; and 
would frequently kneel down and pray that God 
Almighty would teach and bless her, a poor 
ignorant child. Good children should always 
remember, that they must often pray by them- 
selves, and for themselves. I know of no sight 
in the world so delightful as the youthful suppliant 
bowing at the throne of grace. Dear child, 


though unseen, or despised by man, thy heavenly 
Father beholds thee in secret. Angels in heaven 


rejoice over the youthful penitent. 


And Satan trembles when he sees, 
The youthful saint upon his knees, 

The religious instructions imparted at the 
sunday school, had made a deep impression on 
the tender heart of Betsey, she was often observed 
with tears glistening in her eyes, while her teacher 


spake 
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spake of the evils of sin, and the mercy of Jesus 
Christ, and his special tenderness to the young, 
and his willingness to pardon, to save, and to 
bless them. She had many excellent tracts and 
books lent or given to her, which she carried home 
and delighted to read; thus her mind was im- 
proved, and her heart impressed with the great 
things which belonged to her everlasting peace, 
and she grew in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Often would 
she make the forest echo with her songs of praise, 
while she joined with the choristers of the grove 
in singing the praises of God. ‘The conversations 
of the teachers, and the prayers and addresses of 
Mr. Field were eminently useful to Betsey ; she 
thouglit of them seriously as she walked across 
the fields to her home on the Sabbath evening, 
and frequently, during the week, those instruc- 
tions recurred to her mind, and deeply affected 
her heart. She was not satisfied with merely 
learning the tasks which were set her; but she 
wished to understand the meaning of every thing 
that she read, especially in the Bible; and when 
she was at a loss she always found her teacher 
willing to give her information; thus, this poor 
cottage girl ‘* grew in wisdom and in favor both 
with God and man.”’ She was a comfort to her 
teacher, an example to her companions, and the 
ornament of the sunday school. 

W hile this blossom of early piety was blooming 


in the forest; while Betsey Brown was thus 


gaining knowledge, and learning in the days of 
VOL. II. N.&, E her 
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her aden to sce the value and to feel the power 
of religion, there was’ one subject which ‘much 
distressed her mind, and led her frequently to 
weep, tears of bitter sorrow. was when she 
reflected on her'father, who lived in-open viola 

tion of the laws of God andman. ‘To be obliged 
to hear constant blasphemy,cursing, and sweat 
ing,+to witness intoxication and: riot, and espe+ 
cially to hear the feats of plunder; and all this 
evil as connected with a father,'O ! it-;was acutely 
painful, and unspeakably distressing to the tender 
conscience of our Sunday scholar! Sometimes she 
would try to persuade her father to allow herto @ 
read to him some suitable passages which she had § 
selected. Sometimes she would endeavour to get 
her little brother to say some of his hymms before 
him; but alas! he treated these things with cons 
tempt, and if any thing serious was read or said &@ 
before him, he would burst into a violent passion; 9 
and call religion, nonsense, and abyse all pious § 
persons in the most violent manner. He could 
not bear ‘to see the Bible or any good books 
about,-and the children were always obliged ‘to 
run and hide them whenever ‘their father came 
home. This conduct in her father was a severe 
trial to poor Betsey, and almost broke ‘her heart, 
so that she would sometimes retire and weep by 
herself, and pray that God would change her 
- father’s heart, and tirn him from his évit courses. 
Though she saw no alteration in her father’s 
. conduct, Miss Field encouraged her to continue 
praying for and mentioned severe instances 
in 
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ministers or missionaries, to convey the ‘gospel 


to parents, whe had before beementisely regardless. 


of God, and theirimmortal intérests. It is some- 
times the case that we pray’a:long time: before 


any answerappears:to be granted to our petitions; | 
thus God exercises our faith; increases our fervor, — 


and prepares us for the blessing he intends to 

to “pray without rer and we: shall not 


‘On 
- DEATH without distinction visits the iealehitidk- 


meanest slave, as it is ordained 


by an unalterable and impartial edict, issuing 


from the lips of unerring' truth, as the punishment 
for the disobedience of our first parents. It is 


terrible as it is an unexplored path, to be trod 
alone, and leading to that/tribanal where the 
eternal fate of all is immutably fixed ; and, though 
a man may, like the Babylonian monarch, drown 
its terrors in wine and mirth, yet, like a well 


bred blood-hound, it follows him through all the © 


paths and thickets of life, and it will spring upom 
him at last. The riches of Creesus, the conquests 
of an Alexander, or a Cesar, formed no barrier 
to its inroads. ~Here the party-difference, the 
clash of divided interest cease. Opposing 
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and contending statesmen, are stretched in the 
same dust. 


The death of friends and relatives falling around ! 
us, should remind us of our own mortality, that — 


life vanishes like the unsubstantial image of a 
dream, and ** that dust we are, and unto dust 
we must return.” If we explore the page of 
history, and observe the exploits of kings and 


generals, we shall sce the vanity of all things here’ 


below. The crumbling pillar and mouldering 
temple, bear the indelible marks of mortality, and 
serve to admonish us of that final dissolution to 
which all things are hastening. Ideas like these 
cannot fail to excite painful feelings in the minds 
of those who derive all their enjoyment from the 
transitory pleasures of this life. 

Lucretia might sacrifice her life as an atone- 
ment for her lost honor; Cato might bury himself 
in the ruins of his country; and the modern 
philosopher may feign (while in health) to despise 
death as an eternal sleep ; but the christian alone 
can undauntedly face death with all its conse- 
quences, and armed with its greatest terrors ; 
relying on that power which alone can rob it of 
its sting, and foment the wounds which its arrows 
inflict. 

Seeing, therefore, that death is inevitable, it 
should be remembered, that ‘* what must come, 


may come soon,’’ and every one should beware, 
kest it seize him unprepared. 


GB. A. 
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An. 


A 


History of the CurtStran Cuurcn,’* during 
the Fourtu Century. 


( Continued from page 420, Vol. I. N. §.) 


THE church’s extremity has always been the 
scason of God’s opportunity, and, when the dark- 
ness has been most profound, light has beamed 
forth. The affairs of the Christian church never 
appeared more unpropitious than under the reign 
of Dioclesian, but ‘‘ at evening tide it was light,” — 
so, when Abraham stretched forth his hand, and 
was about to plunge it into the bosom of the heir 
of the promise, a voice brake through the cloud,. 
‘Abraham, lay not thine hand upon the lad,” 
thus, 


** The mount of danger is the place, 
“* Where we may see surprising grace.” 


So confident was Dioclesian that he had come 
pletely annihilated Christianity, that he is said to 
have had a medal struck with the inscription ‘* The 
name and superstition of the Christians effaced,” 
—behold: its vanity,—God was the preserver of 
his gospel and maintained its righteous cause ; he 
looked through the cloud and shone upon Chris- 
tianity, and Constantine ascended the imperial 
throne A. D. 306, as monarch of the west. 

This emperor was son of Constantius, and the 
first prince who embraced Christianity, he was. 
much encouraged by his pious mother Helena. 
ic ordered the temples of the heathens to be given 
to the Christians, and forbad the former to sacri- 
fice in the cities; hence they withdrew to obscure 
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ad 


towns and villages, and were in consequence called 
pagans, from the latin word paganus, a country- 
man or peasant. Constantine is said to have been 
converted by the sight of a cross which he saw in 
the air, when he fought against Maxentius, with 
this inscription upon it: “ Tow nna. Ln this 
overcome.” 

Constantine was certainly zealous for religion, 
but amidst the blaze of external pomp, it is to be 
acknowledged with regret, that there was but little 
internal piety. The sentiments of Arius spread 
rapidly and extensively ; the emperor endeavoured 
to arrest its progress, and wrote himself to the dis- 
putants, Arius and Alexander, but all in vain; 
as the last resort therefore, he summoned a gencral 
councilat Nice, A. D. 325. There were present 
318 bishops of various churches ; Hozius, bishop 
of Cordova presided: a confession of faith was 
there produced and signed by the council, which 
now bears the name of the Nicene creed. Arius 
and his followers were banished, his writings or- 
dered to be burned, and any copy of them prohi- 
bited to be kept. 

But, in a few years, A. D. 336, the Arian 
controversy revived. Eustace, bishop of Antioch 
wrote in defence of the consubstantiality of Jesus 
Christ with the Father; the Arians replied, to 
endeavour therefore once more to settle the point, 
another council was held at Antioch; ‘many 
charges were brought by the Arians against Eus- 
tace and Athanasius, and in the end, the latter 
was banished by Constantine : that emperor dying 
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shortly after, the controversy rekindled ; a coun- 
cil of 380 bishops met at Sardis, justified the con- 
duct and principles of Athanasius, and confirmed 
the Nicene creed. 

In the meantime arose a new storm excited by 
Photin, bishop of Sirmium, and Apollonarius, 
the former of whom followed the errors of Sabel- 
lius, and the latter denied that Christ had a hu- 
man soul, these principles were condemned at 
the councilsyof Antioch and Milan. 

To Constantine succeeded his sons Constantine, 
Constans and Constantius, and upon the death 
of the latter, Julian the apostate, A. D. 361. An 
awful change ensued !—He publicly denied the 
Christian faith, re-established paganism, forbad 
the Christians to send their children to the schools, 
connived at many cruelties exercised against them, 
permitted the jews to attempt the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, which, however was prevented by 
many remarkable events, and stigmatized the fol- 
lowers of Christ, by the epithet of Galileans. He 
sent some armed men to put Athanasius to death. 
That venerable prelate, being apprized of this, 
threw himself into a small bark, he had not pro- 
ceeded far when he was overtaken by his pursuers, 
who, not knowing him, asked him if he had seen 
Athanasius? he replied, ** he is not far off,” 
upon which they left him, and by this means he 
saved his life. 

Julian did not reign long; in a batile which 
took place between him and Sapor king of Persia, 


he was mortally wounded by a lance, as the blood 
flowed 
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56 WISTORY OF TNE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
flowed from his wound, it is reported, that he 
filled his hand with some of the blood and casting 
it vehemently upwards exclaimed ‘ ‘Tu vicesti 
Galilee! thou hast conquered O Galilean!” He 
died the night after, uttering words of blasphemy 
against Christ!!! 

To Jovian, who was made emperor A. D. 363, 
and who was extremely zealous for Christianity, 
succeeded the brothers Valentinian and Valens, 
the former in the west, the latter dm the east. 
W hile the eastern churches had to contend with 
the Arians, those in the west were ravaged by the 
increasing power, ambition, and luxury of the 
bishops; so that Pretextatus the prefect observed 
to Damascus bishop of Rome, ** make me bishop 
of Rome, and I will become a Christian too.” 

About this time died at the age of eighty, St. 
Hilary (the disciple of St. Anthony, the founder 
of monachism, or monkism.) Being at the point 
of death, he cried out ** go out my soul, what 
dost thou fear? go out soul, why dost thou hesi- 
tate? thou hast served Jesus Christ almost seventy 
years and dost thou fear death !’’ - | 

Under the emperors, Gratian and Theodesius 
the great, religion greatly prospered. Free tole- 
ration was allowed except tothe Manicheans, the 
Photinians and the Eunomians. A general Coun- 
cil (which was the second) was beld at Constan- 
tinople A. D. 380. The error of Macedonius, 

who denied the Deity of the Holy Spirit, was con- 
demned, and the Nicene creed again confirmed. 
Tbe Anthropomorphites and Priscillianites also 
arose 
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arose in this century: the former attributed a hu- 
man form to God ; the sentiments of the latter were 
a mixture of the opinions of the Manicheans and 


Valentinians. 
At the council of Constantinople, a decree was 


passed that the bishops of the principal cities 
should have the pre-eminence, and be styled pa- 
triarchs ; Rome had the first rank, Constantinople 
the second, &c. 

This was the era of St. Jerome, a Presbyter, 
and St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo in Africa,— 
Jerome was the first that, after Origen, translated 
the Holy Scriptures from the original into latin, 
the translation called the vulgate, attributed to 
Jerome, and declared authentic at the council of 
Trent, was not in fact his production ; before the 
time of Jerome, the Scriptures had been translated 
into numerous languages, and it appears from the 
testimony of Theodoret, that there was no nation 
that had not read them in their own tongue. 

Theodosius the great was succecded by his sons 
Honorius in the west, and: Arcadius in the east. 
John, surnamed Chrysostom, or golden mouth, 
was then bishop of Constantinople, and Epiphany 
bishop of Cyprus ; Chrysostom was acknowledged 
as the most eloqaent of the Greek fathers, but 
rigid and irritable. He died at Pityus, aged 152, 
on the borders of the Kuxine sea, whither he had 
been exiled at the instigation of the empress Eu- 
doxa. 

Before this article is concluded, it must be ob- 
served, that many corrupt practices were intro- 
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Eucharist ; the use of incense and the censer, the 
invocation of saints, the use of images, and the 
adoration of the cross, (Mosheim),— Nectarius 
abolished indeed the practice of private confession, 
and his example was followed by all the eastern 
churches, but it was still retained by those of the 
west, and at length degenerated into auricular 


confession. 


The gospel was in this century introduced into 
Abyssinia by Frumentius, the first bishop of the 
Indians, and also among the Iterians by means 
of a pious Christian woman. Theophilus aa Indian 


preached in Arabia Felix, and erected several 
‘churches. As to Britain, it is evident that Chris- 


tianity prospered in it during this century, since 
several British bishops attended at a council held 
at Ariminum. Moros, a monk, preached to the 
Saracens with success, and Ulfilas, the apostle 
of the Goths, first civilized that barbarous people, 
introduced the use of letters among them, and 
translated the Scriptures into their language. A 
copy of his version is still extant. Syria, was 
Tate in receiving the gospel, but the labours of 
the monks were highly useful among the Persians 
and Saracens. (Burder’s Miss. Anecdotes.) 
( Zo be continued, ) 


On the Motives which produce LAUDABLE 
ACTIONS. 


It was a good saying, that religion consists 
more in speaking to God than in speaking of 


God. 


duced, such as the elevation of the host in the | 
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God. More in prayer from the heart in secret 


when none but God and the soul knoweth, than 
in the more observed acts of service on the behalf 
of God, in visible attempts to promote his cause 
upon earth. Far be it from the writer to damp 
the endeavors of youth to give their early zeal to 
their Maker. It is pleasant to behold, and it is 
wise and profitable that the Great Creator should 
be remembered in the days of youth: and they, 
who, grateful for the undeserved mercies which 
have distinguished theirs above the lot of others, 
are, therefore, willing to impart to others, are in 
the way, by doing good, of getting good. God 
is notan hard master refusing recompence to his 
servants. Yet God is a spirit, and he requires 
to be worshipped in spirit, and in truth. ‘ He 
abhors the sacrifice where not the heart is 
found.” The purpose of the writer is to manifest 
his love to youth, by calling them to remember 
the possibility of their doing good to others, while 
their zeal and their activity haVe not a right 
origin. They bring forth fruit, and, apparently 
cood fruit,—fruit for the benefit, by the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant; thus enabling those whom 
they instruct to be in the way to become wise 
unto salvation, as well as to gain respect and 
comfort in this world. This fruit is indeed unto 


mtn in its good effects; but the question is, to 
whom ? to God? or to themselves ? do they bring 
forth this fruit? The prophet Hosea says, ‘ Israel 
is an empty vine.” ‘* He bringeth forth fruit 
unto himself.” 


Even professing, and highly 
distinguished 
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60 ON THE MOTIVES WHICH PRODUCE, &c. 
— 
distinguished Israel! God’s own peculiar people : 
were thus chargeable. The temple service and | 
alms-giving, and solemn festivals, were all out. | 
wardly and splendidly observed with much zeal, ~ 
but while ostensibly to God ; these were not really 
from the heart; nor the motive, the promotion of 
his glory. With all this apparent fruit, still 
Israel is charged with being an empty vine. 
Why? fe bringeth forth fruit unto himself, 
It was a vine planted, inclosed, and watered of 
God for his own praise, and apparently in health, 
and productive of fair clusters; but they were 
despised, sour grapes. And this, now, strange 
vine was rejeeled and cast out to the burning, | 
because it brought not forth good fruit to God. 
Like conduct, like punishment. If men now | 
bring forth fruit only do themselves, they, and ~ 
their fruit will be rejected. ‘There may be some- 
thing good in the heart and conduct, yet vanity 
and pride, and self-righteousness may spoil tlie 
whole. Self contaminates and spoils all before 
God. Popularity or self-seeking, and not simple 
obedience to God are often the motives of conduct 
outwardly worthy of praise. How little do men 
generally know their own motives! How des- 
perately deceitful the natural human heart! How 
many the heart idols of even flourishing profes- 
sors! I’ame in their smaller or larger circle of 
observers : Self-gratulation : Covetousness in some 
secret channel expecting advantage. These are 
some of the household deities of depraved man. 
How many empty vines in what is called the 
religious 
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religious world! How rare the jewel of integrity 
before God! Yet, without it what is the fruit? 
and what the vine ? 

Youth! examine, therefore, carefully your 
motives ; remember, that whether ye eat or drink, 
(and even these necessary occupations, though 
so common, have many circumstances aitending 
them demanding constantly the caution,) do all te 
the glory of God. Not to your own glory. 
Strive to draw your motives for the good you do 
toothers, from the best source. Remember Jesus 
Christ! that he went about doing good, Prayer- 
fully look to him, and daily seek from God 
strength, that the life you live in the flesh you 
may live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved you, and gave himself for you. May ye 


be all branches in Christ the true vine, abiding 


in him, and bringing forth much fruit. That 
therein the father may be glorified, and ye may 
make it manifest that ye are, indeed, the true 
disciples of the meek and lowly, but now the 
exalted and glorious Son of God ! ! 


M. 


The Tuinp Punto War. 
Which terminated in the destruction of 
CARTHAGE. 
(Continued from page 379, Vol, I. N.S.) 
THE peace between Rome and Carthage was 
only of forty-nine years -duration. An unsuc- 


cessful war with the Numidians had reduced the 
Carthaginians to great weakness, and the Romans 
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‘CARTHAGE. 
having determined the fate of so powerful.n:tieah, 
meanly embraced that invade § 
The Carthaginians being: conscious, their 
utter inability to resist so formidable a power, sea 3 
ambassadors to. Rome to offer an unlimited sab & 
mission. Answer was returned, that they.should 
enjoy their-liberty, laws, and.all their territorie, 
with other: possessions, provided, that 
‘days they should send 300 hostages, and perfom 3 
every condition that be enjoined by 


senate. 
The hostages were ginen, and the condita 
was, that Carthage should be razed to its foam & 
dation;. bunt that the inhabitants might remeye 
from it, and build another city within their.ows 
territories, provided its distance from the sea.did 
not exceed ten miles. sentence produced’ 
dreadful terror in the minds of this miserable peo § 
ple; but inspired with courage, they resolved @ & 
suffer the greatest extremities, and rather, tha § 
abandon their native city, to die in defending ity & 

The Roman consul,.. not doubting but he § 
should easily become master of the city, made @ 
no haste to begin the war; but to his astonish- 
ment, the inhabitants of all classcs worked night 
and day to make arms, and where brass and irom 
were wanting, they substituted gold and silver 
and the women cut off the hair of their heads, 
which amply supplied the want of proper mater 
for making 
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advantage during that campaign. © Being deter- 
mined on the destruction of Carthage, Scipio. was 
to command the next expedition, and. having 
revived the discipline of the troops; which had 


and Manlius,} he made asdccessful attackon the 
enemy, and killed in oneéngagement 70,000 men. | 


besieged, who took refuge in the citadel, 
were reduced to extreme distress, and ‘at length 


surrendered on ‘condition; that the lives of. all 
should be spared, the desertets excepted. Up 
wards of 50,000 laid dowmtheir arms. and were 
saved. Asdrabal their general, also having no 
hopes of success, threw! himself at the feet of © 


- Scipio, for which he.was mutch reproached by. the 
-revolters,. who seeing their condition to be 


rate, set fire to the temple of Hesculapius, and 
burnt themselves in it....Asdrubal’s wife 
Children also perished inthe:famess 


® last Carthaginian war; to:the great increase of the 


dominions and riches of the: Roman state. -Car- 
thage was one of the most, zenowned. cities in the — 
world, after, burming. it was, 


“ON 26th December 1816, Hugh Doyle,a 
lad only thirteen years of age; living in’ London, 


put.a-period to his existence, by blowing his 
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brains out with a pistol. On Christmas day he 


was left at home witha servant, while his parents — 


were gone out; on which occasion he took an 
opportunity to rob a drawer of a considerable 
quantity of silver; his father on the morrow 


detected the theft, and reproved him for such . 


shameful conduct, when the wretched boy obtain- 
ing possession of a loaded pistol belonging to his 
father, destroyed himself with it ; in consequence 
of which, his body was ordered to be buried mn 
the public street. He was of a very morose 
disposition, and disobedient to bis parents.”’ 
My dear young reader, does not the dreadfil 
account which you have just read make yon 


tremble? Could you have supposed it possible 7 


that there ever lived so wicked a child? Alas! 
the account is trwe; and believe a friend who 
says, that every person is by nature quite as 
wicked, for ** the heart is deceitful above 


all things, and desperately wicked, (Jeremiah . a 
xvii. 9.) * there is none that doeth good, no not Pr 


one,’ (Romans iii. 12.) therefore, if you have 
been kept from such bad conduct, bless God fot 
his goodness, and entreat him still to keep you, or 
you will soon fall into every thing that is bad. 
You see in the sad tale before you a dreadful 
instance of disobedience to parents, and can you 
wonder that a child, who behaved so perverse, 
should come to a wretched end: O beware of 
behaving in an undutiful manner to your father 
and mother, for God particularly notices such 


conduct 
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conduct, and will certainly punish all who are 
guilty of it. 

Beware also of dishonesty, it is a vice that 
leads to other sins; almost always to lying, and 
frequently to an untimely end; for if you escape 
the detection of your fellow-creatures, you cannot 
deccive the all-seeing God, he knows every thing, 
and there is a day coming when he will expose 
every sin which you have committed, unless you 


are truly penitent, and are washed in the blood. 


of Christ. 

Asa mark of just contempt, and to-affix all 
possible shame on the dreadful crime of self- 
murder, this wretched boy was buried in the 
public street; but my dear young reader, sin 
will cast out both soul and body from the presence 


of God for ever, if you continue in it; let me 


then warn you against every crime, and entreat 
you to implore daily of your heavenly father, 
grace to keep you from falling; that on carth 


you may live to his praise, and in heaven behold. 


his glory. Kk. M.. 


OBITUARY... 
Memorr of Francis 


THE subject of the following remarks, was born 
at likiston, in the -county of Derby, on the 20th 
September 1798. He was early put to school, but 
not appearing to make any progress, his father took 


him under his own care. When about five years 
| old 
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Christ was, to which he was unable to reply. 


Christ) it made such an impression on his mind to 
see his child so ignorant of such an important sub- 
ject, that the remembrance of it probably will never 
be erased, 

In order to remove this veil of ignorance from his 
son's mind, his father composed a short catechism 
for his use, which, before he was six years old, he 
could repeat from memory, together with several 
hymns, and could read tolerably well in the New 
‘Testament. When about ten years old, he was 
employed as an errand boy to a printer in Derby, 
where, by diligence and attention, he soon gained 
the esteem and confidence of his master, and before 
he was eleven he attended the shop, and had the 
care of a circulating library, almost entirely left to 
him, 

About this period the trust reposed in him was 
so great, that during the absence of his master 
on journies, the shop was principally confided to 
his care, and he was frequently entrusted with 
large sums of money to and from the bank. He 
had soon a boy placed under him, when one day the 
youth having done something amiss, Francis under- 
took to correct him, which so exasperated the lad, 
that he sought for an opportunity of revenge, and 
soon effected it in the following manner. As Francis 
had nearly reached the top of a temporary ladder 
to go into the printing-office, the revengeful boy took 
hold of it and precipitated him from the height of 
avout nine or ten feet to the bottom, where fay 


some 


old, he was asked by a friend if he knew who Jesus 


As this circumstance happened in the presence of | 
his father, (who was a professed follower of Jesus — 
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sone coals; on which he fell pitching on his back. 
The shock took his senses. 

After a few days the effects of the fall appeared 
to be nearly removed, but in the end it proved the 
fatal cause that consigned him to an untimely grave. 

In 1811, he was. bound apprentice to a respectable 
printer in Nottingham, and about the same time he 
was received into the General Baptist Sunday School, 
Nottingham, where he made considerable progress, 
and conducted himself in such a manner, as gained 
him the approbation and affection of his teachers. 

About the time of his dismission from the school, 
Francis with four or five more of his school-fellows 
formed themselves into a kind of society, and used 
to meet in the school-rooms after school hours, for 
the purpose of reading the Scripture, singing, and 
prayer. 

In March 1813, our young friend was taken ill of 
a fever, and resided at home for a few weeks during 
this time, his mother used frequently to converse 
with him on religious subjects, which made such 
lasting impressions on his mind, that the effects 
were visible to his dying hour. | 

In this sickness he began to think seriously of 
death, and was led to see the importance of being 
prepared to die. He sought with earnestness the 
one thing needful, searching the scriptures daily, 
and as soon as health would permit, attended regu- 
larly and constantly on all the means of grace. In 
short, the word, the worship, and tle people of 
God were his delight; and ina small memorandum- 
book, was found the following in his own hand- 
writing. Alluding to this sickness he observed :— 


‘* This was the cause of my conversion.” 
About 
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_About this time an abscess formed near the top of 


his thigh, and afterwards three more on different 
parts of his body, all of which continued to dis. 
charge as long as he lived. By this discharge he 
was literally reduced to skin and“bone, nay, the skin 
could not be kept on, so that some of the bones were 
bare. Being naturally subject to a depression of 
spirits, and also in a great measure confined from 
attending the means of grace, a despondency en- 
sued, which continued nearly to the closing scene. 

Notwithstanding all the assistance he received from 
frequently reading the Scriptures, engaging in prayer, 
and having the advice of many experienced Chris- 
tians, yet an almost incessant gloom hung over his 
mind, often bordering on despair, which caused such 
sensations in his mind, and that of his parents, as 
none can conceive except those who have been in 
similar circumstances. However, about twenty-four 
hours before his departure, the Lord was pleased to 
smile upon him with the light of his reconciled coun- 
tenance. 

His parents being anxious to know the state of his 
wind at this period, asked him if death then ap- 
peared terrible? he answered “ No, although my 
evidences are not so bright, yet I do not fear death. 
I hope Jesus will bring me safely through.” He ob- 


served, ‘ the nearer death approaches, I see more 
than ever the necessity of being in earnest.” Being 
asked a few minutes before his departure, what were 
his prospects, he replied, “ I have nothing to fear,” 
and without a struggle, sigh, or groan, on the 7th 
August, 1815, he slept in Jesus, in the 17th year of 
his age, 
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YOUTH SEEKING DIRECTION. 
LOOK from thy throne, O God, and see, Sas 
| An inexperiene’d youth, 
. Who would desire to walk with thee «aE 
In all the paths of truth. a 
a 
If I look forward, every scene i, aie 
Is dubious and unknown; 


Perhaps my path may be serene, 
Or with afflictions strown. 


Yet led by Thee, my heav’nly Guide, 
Depending on thy care, 
I walk, kind Shepherd, near thy side, 


Secure from ev'ry snare. 
: If, in the spring of youthful bloom, j 
; I should be call’d to die, pe 
: Oh guard my body in the tomb, as! 
And raise my soul on high. nia 4 
4 Each future scene to thee I leave, fe bay 
Sufficient ’tis to know; 
Thou canst from ev'ry danger save, 
And ev’ry good bestow. SPES. a 
THE DRUM BOY. 
* Ah! where are fled my fancied dreams of bliss, | ats Ce 
| Ah! where my hopes of riches and of fame! BG ly 
Once I felicity indeed possest, 
The “ Village Ploughboy” was my humble name, Te ‘A 
One summer's Eve as I return’d from where 
Our rev’rend Curate’s lovely cottage rose, 
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And pass’d the Alehouse, Soldiers I espied, 
And staid to gaze upon their gaudy cloaths. 
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Some boys almost as small as I, were there 
Who beat the drum, or blew the shrilling fife, 
How do I envy (thought I to myself) 
The-happy drum boys chearful merry life. 


While I am trudging o’er the dirty field, 

In tatter’d cloaths how coarsely am I drest, 
These lads march joyful to the music’s sound, 
Clad like the bosom of the sweet red-breast. 
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While thus I thought and gaz’d with fond surprise, 
A Soldier came and took me by the hand: 
** My little lad should you not like to Join, 
“Those pretty boys that form this jovial band?” 


He talk’d of many who the country left, 

And gain’d great vict’ries in the glorious fight, 
And while he spake, my simple mind was fill d, 
My breast elated with a false delight. 
But now I enly wish again to see | 
My peaceful home, my lovely lowly cot, t 
All I now envy is my former state, 


The happy ploughboy's simple, peaceful lot. 
SPES. 


ON EXODUS, CHAP. III. v. 2. 3. 
THE burning bush which Moses saw, 
Might justly his attention draw; 

Could ever sight like this be seen! 
The fire so bright! the bush so green! 


"Twas no great wonder there to see 

Fire kindled near so mean a tree; 

But who could possibly presume, 

The flame would not the bush consume! 
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tle turn’d aside the bush to view, 
And soon the potent reason knew ; 
God, in the bush, the fire restrain’d ; 
God, in the fire, the bush sustain’d. 


So ’midst the sense of wrath divine, 
(Due to unnumber’d sins of mine) 
And wrath of men, and rage of Hell, 
I live, if Christ within me dwell ! 


His presence keeps the bush alive, 
And in the fire can make it thrive ; 
Nor need the church, nor saints despair, 
Long as they find Immanuel there ! 
J. M——r, 


THE WAY TO SAVE TIME, 


— ——-‘* Throw years away ? 


Throw ages and be blameless, Moments seize,” 
Yeuna, 
WHEN gentle Anne possessed our throne, 


And Marlborough was her Wellington, 
Old Treasurer Lowndes, with shrewd good sense, 
Exhorted all to save their pence ; 

For then, said he, ye thriving elves, 
The pounds will always save themselves ! 
This simple rule, so truly wise, 

With still more force to Time applies, 
Time, every mortal’s fair estate, __ 

Is given for each to cultivate, 

To make us, as the moment flies, 

More holy, happy, useful, wise. 

Thus, if, while moments haste away, 
We squander them from day to day, 

Our fleeting years will soon be flown, 
And all our days of trial gone. 


Oh! 
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Oh! then oppress’d with guilty fear, 
Where shall our trembling souls appear ? 
But, if with sedulous intent, 
Our Time be in improvement spent, 
Wisdom, and Piety, and Joy, 
Shall all our gladsome days employ. 
Seize then each moment that appears, 
For moments soon mount up to years, 
And bear, when squandered day by day, 
Whole years upon their wings away. V. 
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Engraved on a Silver Cup presented to a little Boy for learning | 


THE great, the learned, and the wise, 
Whence do their excellencies rise? 
If we review the past, we see 


They all begun with A, B, C. 
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Richard, this cup is given to you— 
The just reward to learning due: 
May your first infant efforts be 

A hopeful pledge from A, B, C. 


May you be virtuous, pious, wise, 
As time with rapid motion flies ; 

That we in future life may see 

The good which sprang from A. B, C. 


A.B.C. 


EPIGRAM., 


Ardet dum lignum fuligine cingitar atra, 
Uri cum cessit tum quoque fumus abest. 
Dilectos sic multos prosperitate parabis, 
Qui subito excedent sorte nocente gravi. 


W. H. 
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( Iranslations in verse are requested.) 
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Miscellany. 


MARCH, 1817. 


i 


TO introduce the information furnished by the 
above sketch, we shall first notice the threshing 
floor ; which is a level, smooth area, inclosed by 
mud-brick walls, having a proper opening for 
entrance, and on one side of tt the barn or garner, 


the door of which is seen in the wall. ‘The area 
inclosed by these walls is either prepared, accord- 
ing to the account of Dr. Shaw, or naturally 
smooth, hard, and bound, so as to be fit for using 
without that preparation. ‘The figures at the 
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lower corner of the plate, represent the wain, car, 7 
cart, drag, or threshing instrument, so called by 7 
different translators of the Sacred Scriptures. In § 
the left hand figure it is supposed to be set upright 7 
on one of its sides, and appears to consist of a_ : 
strong square frame, well secured with iron pins 7] 
to keep it tight and steady: within this are three 7 
rollers, whose pins at each end are inserted into 7 
the frame, and pass through it; on each of these = 
rollers are circular iron cutters, with sharp edges, | 
the track of which lies between that of the other —7 
eutters which compose the instrument, and it i | 
these cutters that are furnished with teeth, which 7 
are alluded to in the forty-first chapter and fil- 
teenth verse of the prophet Isaiah. ise 

The right hand figure is an elevation, or side 77 
view of the same instrument, which shews that 7 
the external square frame turns upward in front, 7 
that it may more readily pass over the straw, of © 
haulm, that lies before it. The pins which mark 
the insertion of the rollers are also seen; and & 
from this frame rises a seat, or kind of chair, for 
the convenience of the driver. The yoke is repre- 
sented in connection with the left hand figure, to 
which it joins by rings and a hook which allow 
of free motion ; and the other end, which is borne 
by the oxen, is equally constructed for securing 
the same advantage. 

The principal subject of the above draught, 
shows the manner of using this machine, which 
presents, what it proposes to illustrate, in a more 
lively manner to the eye than it is possible for 
the best written account to describe. 
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THRESHING IN THE EAST. 75 

Beyond the circle of corn strewed for thresh- 
ing, aman is engaged in winnowing a quantity 
of corn, which is already threshed by throwing 
it up against the wind, which blows away the 
chaff, but leaves the grains of corn; the weighit 
of which ensures their falling down. Observe 
the form of the fan used by this figure: it re- 
sembles a small shovel, with a long handle; un- 
like any kind of corn fan, or winnowing machine, 
used in England: the representation of it there- 
fore is well adapted to correct whatever erroneous 
conceptions of the instrument the reader might 
heretofore have entertained. 

The number of passages in Scripture which 
may beexplained or illustrated by means of the 
above delineations, is too great to be enumerated 
bere ; and the youthful reader will find it a de- 
lightful task to search his Bible for, and compare 
them with this account. We shall, however, 
refer him to the second verse of the eighty-ninth 
Psalm, the seventh verse of the fifteenth chapter 
of Jeremiah, and especially to the twelfth verse of 
the third chapter of St. Matthew, where the pro- 
cess of winnowing with the fan is alluded to, and 
remark in conclusion that we here see the import 
ofthe phrase *¢ thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn,” as applied by 
the apostle to ministers—that is, ‘ it is not fit 
that he who contibutes to prepare food for others 
should be denied a portion of sustenance for him- 
self.”” And itis a remarkable fact, that among all 
the nations of the East, the oxen which tread out 
the corn never were, and to this day are not 
G2 muzzled, 
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when etmploy im any: other kin 


(Concluded from page 
_NOW; should any of our readers be ale 
at this recital, and consider:it as: aw extraordinary, 
instance of levity aud thoughtlessness, we would 
request | them to pause for amoment, to examina 
their own hearts, and to recolléct their owa expee & 
rience. To-which of them have not some similar 
events occurred? On»which of them have aot @ 
smuilar impressions been made? Few are so young 

but that they also have been alarmed by the death 
of some associate ; few so insensible, as not ® & 
felt it solemn warning. Who among § 
them has not been’ stimulated at times to extra 
exertion in their pursnits, by the animating example § 
of others; or by some quickening motive? Have & 
not many of them, upon the sickness or death of 
some dear relation, felt the pangs of remorse # 
not having fulfilled “ the‘law of kindness” towards J 
them? Who has nof felt occasional self-reproach 
when withessing the sufferings of the poor, and 
formed frésh resolutions ‘to: assist‘ them? Who 
on'thosé returning seasons, which more particularly 
rémind us of the flight of time, and of ihe brewfy 
of life, has not resolved to commence a new cours) 
and to walk thence-forward in the pleasant ané 
peaceful paths of And 
which of our read not, (not ‘once only) but 
many, ively convictions: 
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ON THPRESSIONS, 
preaching of theif faithfal and "ex pe- 
fienced their word to be “ quick and powerful, a8 
4° two-edged sword But fave these inipres- 
sions, in every instancé been lasting} "This is the 
question which each one mast answer satisfactorily 
for themselves, before ‘they should cast one stone 
of censure at Theodore, Alas! how many Monday 
mornings witness such fading impressions! How 
Often does it happen that before the grass begins - 
to spring, before a single flower blooms on the 
‘grave whete we wept and resolved, that the eye - 
that wept, and the Heart that dré 
fixed upon a vain world! 
But now, let us inquire eg is it ar et the 
of two of thtee months from some awful 
bereavement, some solémn warnitig, are those 
considerations which then so deeply impressed us, - 
less tre; less. momentous ? No; while “ the cares 
and the pleasures of this life” spring up like weeds, 
and catise those impressions to die away, all those 
great realities remain unchanged. There lie the 
dead ‘in their silent graves! their spirits, whose 
flight we at first attempted in thought to pursue, 
still exist in that unknown world ¢ at this, at every 
moment, whatever ‘trifle is engagmg us, they, at 
the same instant, aré feeling, thinkirig, 
either of unspeakable pleasure, or inconcervable 
pain. We may be trifling, we may be running 
imto temptation, aud-eager in the pursuit of sin; 
but, in the sieantime, itd as trae as when we are 
most disposed to remember it, that “ There is a 
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ON IMPRESSIONS.. 


Our Bible may remain unopened for days for 
weeks; but during those days and weeks, the 
words therein written are as true, as important, as 
when we are reading them attentively. Let it be 
opened, and at all times we shall meet the reproof, 
the exhortation, the promise. The Bible never 
ceases to say (whether we hear or forbear,) ‘‘ What 
will it profit a man to gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul.” And thus, every motive = 
that urges us to what is right, remains, in itself, i 
equally forcible and persuasive, when we have ¥ 
forgotten, as when we remember it. * 
Now, what is the course of wisdom? Are we 
then, some may perhaps inquire, to feel habitually 
that gloom, and dread, and sorrow, which we 
experience when surrounding a death-bed, or the 
grave? Are these impressions never to wear off ? 
And is our return to the cheerful engagements of 
life; and of our age forbidden? It can be scarcely g 
needful to reply, that this is not the lesson to be ”» 
conveyed. Gloom and sorrow, will indeed, occa- ' 
sionally overwhelm the mind in this dying world; a 
but they are far from being the feelings natural to a 
a good man. Cheerfulness and serenity in the | 


diligent discharge of the duties of life, characterise 
the true christian. But our moral is this, that | 
wisdom consists in being habitually influenced by a 
those considerations which are more powerfully ; 
suggested on particular occasions. If we feel in 
the chamber of sickness, and by the side of the 
grave, that life is uncertain, death inevitable, and 
that heaven or hell must be our certain destination, 
let us cver after act upon that conviction, And 
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ON IMPRESSIONS. T9 


t it be thus with every other impression tliat we 
: Bow to be just. If our hearts have melted at the 
Maccasional sight of poverty and misery, let us not 
ay away and forget that the destitute and the 

Miserable are still suffering, *‘ the poor ye have 
TBways with you;” let us then always remember 
hem. 

Consider what a happy state of energy and 
MBilisence, of zeal, and of charity, we should main- 
- .” if the accumulated force of every motive, of 
oe every impression we have received, were constantly 
. @ressing upon our minds. ‘The same sense of the 
> salue of life,—the same motives to diligence and 
Wactivity, to affection, and to benevolence, to the 
a Rptem of time, to the preparation for eter- 
-- : And then remember, that these inducements 
4 Bre in themselves every moment as strong, and the 

Mhings to which they relate as true as if they did 
0. We could not, indeed, constantly sustain so 
powerfal a stimulus ; but it 1s In our power always 
0 recollect it. This is the use we should make 
impressions. 

New-year’s day is now past: but is it therefore 
ss Important to redeem the time, and put our 
rood resolutions in practice than it was on that 
May? It is rather more so, because the year is 
mow shortened by one considerable division of it. 
wet us then, conscious of the weakness and vola- 
Bility of our hearts, and of the frailty of resolutions 
ade in our own strength, look up to Him who 
to them who have no might,” has promised to 
crease strength; who will, if implored, confirm 
bur wavering minds, and establish our weak reso- 
lutions. 
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g0 THE ROBBER’S DAUGHTER. 


lutions. Finally, may we be permitted to : 
has the perusal of this paper produced any impr 

sion? Has it, dear reader, called to your remeqy 
brance any seasons of seriousness and diligenopay 
that have since passed away “ like the eal ; 
cloud?” If so, endeavour and pray that it mays 
be so in this instance, resolve that this, at nl 
shall be a permanent IMPRESSION, 


The Rosper’s DaucutTer. 
Founded on Fact. 

(Concluded from page 51.) J 

ONE dark winter’s evening, William Br a 
prepared to go out on one of his plunderiagi ‘ 
excursions, and called Betsey to prepare bid 4 
some refreshment. She obeyed with ‘cheery 

alacrity, for she was always attentive to treat im 
father with the ‘greatest kindness, and to mig 
him as comfortable as possible, though hé w 
a wicked man, and often passionate and viok 
to his children, even when they ‘“ommitted ™ 
fault. Betsey had learnt in her Bible, that’ 
was her duty to obey her father, and to be subj | 
** not only to the good and-gentle, but also 
the froward, for this is thankworthy, if a man fim 
conscience toward God, endure grief, suffeng q 
wrongfully.” The Robber took his refreshmes™ 
and prepared for his deeds of darkness ;” 
he hears the well-known whistle resoundil | 
through the forest, ahd, after telling his daughit 
that he should not be at home till the morning 
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THE ROBDER’S DAUGHTER. | 
—— 
he hastily quits the hovel, to join his comrades 
[ incrime. Poor Betsey heaved a sigh as he lifted 
‘US ihe latch of the door, and raised a silent prayes 

"to God, that he would change her father’s heart. 
When her father was gone, she called her little 
brother to her, heard him repeat his lessons, and 
say his prayers, and then sent him to bed.—It 
was a cold dark and dreary evening, the wind 
whistled through the trees of the forest, and a 
violent storm arose, which frequently shook the 
frail walls of the hovel. The storm was followed 


by the snow which descended in quick succesion, wh. 
and wrapt all nature in its white mantle. Our AS 
poor cottage girl gathered up a few sticks, and Bh’ 
soon made a cheerful fire on the hearth; she eee: 
them went to a secret corner, and pulled out a i 4 } 
little pocket Bible which Miss Field had given Beh 
her as a reward; it was her greatest earthly in|! 
treasure, her comfort, and delight. She turned me) 
over the sacred pages, and read with lively What) 
interest and feeling, the wonders which revelation i. 
makes known to guilty men. Happily, most at i 
parts of the Bible are so simple and easy to be ea 
understood, that even a peasant girl may com- | vf oy 
prehend it, and the young are therefore without | ih eae 
excuse, if they neglect the word of God, and | i Lg 
refuse to obey its obvious commands. Betsey ay it} 
thus spent her evening in reading the word of F Hie) it 
God, and in occasionally lifting up her prayers f FS) ry; 
for divine grace and wisdom: ** Open thou mine he el 
eyes to behold wondrous things out of thy law.” 
How happily and usefully are those spare moments ta j A 
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occupied, which are consecrated to the word of God 
and prayer, and happy are those youths whothu 7 
love to employ the early morning of their lives. Fy 
. Meantime, William Brown finding the weather 9 
tempestuous, and the snow descending so fast, J 
resolved to return to his home, and to defer @ 
executing the plan of plunder which had been pro- 
jected for that night—As he returned through the & 
forest near to his home, he was surprized, at so late | 
an hour, to see a light from his cottage, sparks | 
ling through the trees, A guilty conscience makes 
man a coward; he was fearful that some officer, 
had been sent to search his home or to apprehend 
him, and therefore he advanced slowly and cau- 
tiously towards his Cottage. As he came nearer 
he could not hear any noise nor could he percetve 
any footsteps in the snow, he therefore quietly 
advanced to the rude paper-patched window of 
his hovel and peeped through it. There he saw 
his Daughter sitting over a few embers reading 
a book, while now and then the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, and she lifted her eyes to heaven in the 
attitude of prayer. He stood a few moments 
gazing with surprize on this unaccountable con- 
duct of his daughter, and then suddenly burst 
open the door upon the astonished girl. With 
a volley of oaths and curses, he angrily asked 
what business she had to be sitting up at that 
time of night, and what she had to do with the 
foolish book she was reading. ‘ My dear father,” 
said Betsey, in a kind and gentle tone, ** 1 have 
been sitting up to read the Bible, the best of 
books, 
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—— 
books, which tells both you and me of the good 
news of salvation, in which father we are all 
most deeply concerned.” ** What have I to do 
with the Bible foolish girl?” ‘* Father we have 
all of us much to do with the Bible, for it tells us 
that we are all sinners, and makes known a way 
of pardon even for the most guilty, it tells us that 
the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin.” “Ah! 
girl, whatever it may say, I know that I am too 
great a sinner ever to be pardoned.” ‘* No 
father you are not, if the Bible be true, for it 
says, ** Come now and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord, though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow, though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.”” ** W hat 
you have been saying is not inthe Bible.” ‘* Yes 
father, come read for yourself at Isaiah, the lst 
chapter, and 17th verse.” ‘* This can’t be true 
of such an oneas |,” said he, looking with eager- 
ness to see that the quotation was correct, ‘¢ it 
can’t be true, for I have been too great a sinner 
to be pardoned. ‘* Father, it is true, and if you 
please I will read to you how Jesus Christ, when 
on the cross, pardoned a guilty malefactor.” 
‘* Can all this be true ?” exclaimed the enquiring 
robber, ‘ and is there mercy for such a sinner as I 
have tee all my life long ?”’ it is too good news 
to be true.” 4¢ It is true father, and I will shew 
you ever so many passages throughout the Bible 
full of mercy and pardon to penitent sinners.” 

Betsey then quoted several passages from many 


parts of the Bible, which she had often read over 
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with earnest wishes, that her father might be led 7 
to seek that mercy to which they invited. The 
robber, for almost the first time in his life wa 7 
pensive and sad ; his hard heart began to break: 7 
And is there indeed exclaimed he,” merey 
for such a sinful wretch as I have been, I will fy 
to the cross of Christ, and this shall be my con 
stant prayer, God be merciful to me a sinner.” 7 
“ Blessed be God for the glad tidings that there 7% 
is a way of salvation, I have for many years been 7 
a miserable sinner, I have found no solid happr 
ness, the very thought and hope that there is F 


mercy with God, gives me greater joy than | 


ever felt before. Betsey, you are the first person 


that ever told me that such a wretch as | have ce. 


been might hope for forgiveness.”” ‘Thus saying, 7 
he clasped his daughter in his arms, and they 
both wept together. Then they kneeled dows, & 


and with broken accents, and broken hearts, 7 


approached the throne of grace. Afterwards 
they retired to their beds; but William Brown’s 
penitential feelings, and Betsey’s gratefal sensa: 
tions prevented them from enjoying undisturbed By 
repose ; the night was past in mingled reflections 
and supplications. 

At the dawn of day Betsey and her father arose, 
and well pleased was she to find that the conver: 
sation of the past night was the first object of her 
father’s solicitous enquiries in the morning. ‘This 
well instructed girl became her father’s teacher, 
in the great concerns of religion, and the divine 
blessing accompanied her instructions. Happily, 
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William Brown’s feelings were not ‘ like the 
morning cloud, or the early dew that soon 
yanisheth away ;”’ he read the Bible for himself ; 
he continued to pray; he attended the means of 
grace, and became an altered character, ‘* a new 
creature in Christ Jesus.” He obeyed the com- 
mand, ‘* Let him that stole, steal no more; but 
rather let him labour, working with bis hands the 
thing which is good, that he may have to give to 
him that needeth.”’ Instead of continuing the 
pest and the terror of the neighbourhood, by the 
grace of God William Brown became a useful 
member of society, and a humble and devoted 
christian. Betsey Brown bad the happiness to 
behold her father for several years adorning the 
doctrine of God his Saviour in all things, and 
when called to attend his death-bed, she beheld 
him resign his spirit inthe hands of Jesus, saying 
with his dying lips, ** Lord remember me, and 
receive me into paradise.”’ 

Ii is‘a most delightful fact, that this man, who 
had been a notorious robber, and perhaps a 
murderer, became a true penitent, and an altered 
character. ‘Thus God was pleased to own the 
humble prayers and endeavours of so weak an 
instrument as a poor sunday school girl. All of 
is may do some good, however lowly our situa- 
tions, however contracted our means, however 
fecble our abilities; if we have but one talent, 
we must improve that to the utmost extent, and 
we are responsible to God for the right use of that 
one talent, as much as if we were the most gifted 
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of mortals. If you have parents who are thought. [¥ 
less of God and of their immortal souls, learn Fy 
from Betsey Brown’s example, to pray for then 7 
earnestly and constantly, and whenever you have | 
an opportunity endeavour to communicate reli- 

gious instruction to them. God may own even | 
the efforts of a young child, and like Naaman’s 7 
‘little maid”’, you may tell of the great prophet | 
Jesus Christ, the Physician of souls, who alone 
can cure the leprosy of sin which infects the whole 
humanrace. Let those who possess pious parents, 
or teachers, or friends, improve the great advanta: | 
ges which they enjoy, and bless God that they are 4 
nota Robbers’ children living in ahovel in a forest, 7 
and trained to wickedness from the earliest days (7 
of their youth. Let us all learn the infinite 7 
importance of loving and serving God in the days 7 
of our youth, then God will bless us, and make us 7 
a blessing, whatever our situations in life may be, 
and whether we are cut off in the bloom of youth 
or spared to mature years. May we all esteern it out 
great object, to live and die in the fayor of the 


Lord, then ‘ whether living or d ying we shall be 
the Lord’s.”’ 


as 


SPES. 


The Lire of a Loox1ne-Guass. 
To the Editor of the Youth's Magazine: 
SIR, 

IT being very much the custom, as I am in- 
formed, for even obscure individuals to furnish 
some account of themselves, for the edification of 
the 
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the public, I hope [ shall not be deemed imperti- 
' PS nent for calling your attention to a few particulars 
| of my own history. I cannot, indeed, boast of 
any very extraordinary incidents; but having, 
©) during the course of a long life, had much leisure 

} and opportunity for observation, and being natu- 
rally of a reflecting cast, | thought it might be in 


months, leaning with my face to the wall, without 
being once moved from my station: and having 
never known any livelier scene, I was very well 
contented with my quiet condition. The first 
object that I ever remember to have arrested my 
attention, was, what [ now imagine must have 
P) been a large spider; which chanced one day to 

~ make its route between me and the wall; and 

©) there being just light enough for me to distinguish 
its figure as it passed before me, I indulged some 
curious speculations concerning it; and having 
nothing else to occupy my thoughts, | watched 
impatiently, day after day, in hopes it would re- 
appear; but whether it avas not pleased with 
What it saw of meas it went by, or whether it 
never had any business that way again, | know 
not,—but I saw no more of if. Ah! I did not 
then know, what far lovelier objects were destined 
tomy gaze! 

At length, when little dreaming of any change 


) | | my power to offer some remarks that may not be 
wholly unacceptable to your readers. 

| 4 My earliest recollection is that of a carver and 
eilder’s workshop; where I remained for many 


of fortune, I felt myself suddenly removed from 
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—— 


my station; and immediately afterwards under- 
went a curious operation, which at the time gave 
me considerable apprehensions for my safety : but 
these were soon succeeded by pleasure, upon find- 
ing myself arrayed in a broad black frame, hand- 
somely carved and gilt—for you will please to 
observe, that the period of which I am now 
speaking was upwards of fourscore years ago. 
This process being finished, I was presently 
placed, very carefully, in a large packing-case, 
and sent a long journey by waggon to London. 
That I may not be tedious, I will not here stay to 
relate the surprize and terror | endured during 
this transportation; nor the serious apprehensions 
I entertained that my delicate frame would never 
survive the jolts and jars it underwent in the 
course of it. Indeed, 1 have reason to believe 
that I was in imminent danger many times; not 
to mention the extreme darkness and dreariness of 
my situation. How sincerely did I then wish to 
be replaced in my old quiet corner; which ap- 
peared cheerfulness itself, compared with my 
present forlorn condition. So little are we capa- 
ble of judging, Mr. Editor, what circumstances 
will eventually prove most conducive to our hap- 
piness! At last, after many (to me) unintelligi- 
ble movements, | found to my great joy that my 
prison was being unbarred. The cheerful light 
once again shone upon me, and a person, whom 
I afterwards found to be my new master’s appren- 
tice, (and with whom I soon became well ac- 
quainted) lifted me carefully out of it: the mo- 
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‘ment he had cleared away from my face the straw 


and paper with which I had been well nigh suffo- 
cated, I remember that he gave me a very signifi- 
cant look; which, to confess the truth, I took at 
the time for a compliment to myself—but I have 
since learnt a littleexperience. Striking, indeed, 
was the contrast between my late mode of life 
and that to which I was now introduced. I was 
immediately placed in the shop window, with my 
face to the street, which was constantly crowded 
with passengers. My attention was at first quite 
distracted by the constant succession of objects 
that passed across me. Butit was not long before 
I began to remark the considerable degree of at- 
tention I excited myself; and how much I was 
distinguished, in this respect, from other articles 
my neighbours in the shop-window, which were 
also exhibited to public inspection. I observed 
that passengers, who appeared to be posting away 
upon urgent business, would often just turn and 
give me a friendly glance as they passed. Bat l 
was particularly gratified to observe, that while 
the old, the shabby, and the wretched, seldom 
took any notice of me, the young, the gay, and 
the handsome, generally paid me this compli- 
ment; and that these good-looking people always 
seemed the best pleased with me, which L attri- 
buted to their superior discernment. I well 
remember one young lady, who used to. pass my 
master’s shop regularly every morning in her way 
to school, and who never missed turning her head 


to look at me as she went by, so that, at last, we 
HO became 
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became quite acquainted with each other. I must 
confess, that at this period of my life I was in 
great danger of becoming insufferably vain, from 
the attentions that were then paid me; and, per- 
haps, | am not the only individual, to whom a 
sudden removal from retirement to a more public 
mode of life, has proved a hazardous and trying 
event to the character; nor the only one who has 
formed mistaken notions of the attentions they 
receive in society. 

My vanity, however, received a considerable 
check from this circumstance, that nearly all the 
goods by which I was surrounded in the shop 
window, (though many of them much more 
homely in their structure} and humble in their 
_ destinations) were disposed of sooner than my- 
self. I had the mortification of hearing one 
after another bargained for and sent away, while 
{ remained, month after month, without a pur- 
chaser. At length, however, a gentleman and 
lady from the country, (who had been standing 
some time in the street, inspecting, and as I per- 
-eeived, conversing about me) walked into the 
shop, and after some altercation with my master, 
agreed to purchase me: upon which, I was once 
more packed up, and sent off on a longer journey 
than before. I was far less disconcerted, this 
time, at my unpleasant circumstances, than 
during my first journey, concluding they would 
terminate, as before, in a change for the better. 
Another proof of our incompetence to judge of 
the real tendency of passing events, I was very 

curious, 
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curious, you may Lelitine upon arriving at my 


new quarters, to see*what kind of life I was 
likely to lead. I remained, however, some time 
in my packing-case without moving, and very 
flat 1 felt: but upon being at last unpacked, found 
myself in the storie hall of a large house in the 
country. My master and mistress, I soon learned, 
were new-married people, just setting up house- 
keeping; and that I was destined to decorate 
their best parlour; to which I was immediately 
conveyed, and after some little discussion between 
them in fixing my longitude and latitude, I was 
hung up opposite the fire-place, in an angle of 
ten degrees from the wall, according to the fashion 
of those times. I felt, at first, very well pleased 
with my new situation; and looked with compla- 
cency upon the various objects before me, which, 
like myself, were then new and handsome: but 
perhaps I should have experienced some dismay, 
if I could have known that I was destined to spend 
fifty years in that spot, without undergoing any 
change myself, or witnessing any in the things 
that surrounded me, except, indeed, that imper- 
ceptibly produced by time. 

Yes, there I hung, year after year, and almost 
in perpetual solitude. My master and mistress 
were sober, regular, old-fashioned people: they 
saw no company except at Christmas and fair- 
time; on which occasions only, they occupied 
the best parlour. My countenance used to 
brighten up, when I saw the annual Christmas 
fire kindled in that ample grate, and when a — 
fu 
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§2 THE LIFE OF A LOOKING-GLASs. 
ful circle assembled round it. At those times, 
too, | always got a little notice from the young 
folks: but those festivities over, and I was con- 
demned to another half-year of complete loneli- 
ness. . How familiar to my recollection is the 
appearance of the large old-fashioned parlour! 
J can remember, as well as if | had seen them but 
yesterday, the broad flowers on the crimson- 
damask chair-covers and window-curtains, and 
the curiously carved tables and chairs. 1 could 
describe every one of the stories on the Dutch 
tiles that surrounded the grate, the rich china 
ornaments on the wide mantle-piece, and the pat- 
tern of the paper-hangings, which was, alter- 
nately, a parrot, a poppy, and a shepherdess—a 
parrot, a poppy, and a shepherdess. ‘The room 
being so little used, the window-shutters were 
rarely opened; but there were three holes cut in 
each, in the shape of a star, through which, day 
after day, and year after year, I used to watch 
the long, dim, dusty sun-beams, streaming across 
the dark parlour. I seldom missed a transient 
visit from my master and mistress on a Sunday 
morning, when they came down stairs ready 
dressed for church. I can remember how my 
mistress used to trot in upon her high-heeled 
shoes; unfold a leaf of one of the shutters, and 
then come and stand straight before me, turn 
half round to the right and left, never failing to 
see if the corner of her white handkerchief was 
pinned exactly in the middle. I think I can see 
her now, in her fayerite dove-coloured Jutestring, 
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(which she wore every summer for seven years at 
the least) and her long full ruffles, and worked 
apron. ‘Then followed my good master; who, 
though his visit was somewhat shorter, never failed 
to come and settle his Sunday wig before me. 
Time rolled away; and my master and mistress, 
with all that appertained to them, insensibly suf- 
fered from its influence. When I first knew 
them, they were a young blooming couple as you 
would wish to see: but 1 gradually perceived an 
alteration. My mistress began to stoop a little ; 
and my master got a cough, which troubled him, 
more or less, to the end of his days. At first, and 


' for many years, my mistress’s foot upon the stairs | 


was light and nimble, and she would come in as 
blythe and brisk as a lark: but at last, it wasa 
slow heavy step; and even my master’s began to 
totter. And, as I said, every thing else kept pace 
with them: the crimson damask that I remem- 
' bered so fresh and bright, was now faded and 
worn; the dark polished mahogany was, in some 
places, worm-eaten; the parrot’s gay plumage on 
the walls grew dull; and I myself, though long 
unconscious of it, partook the universal decay. 
The dissipated taste I acquired, upon my first 
introduction to society, had long since subsided 
and the quiet, sombre life I led, gave me a grave, 
meditative turn. These changes, which I wit- 
nessed in all things around me, caused me to 
reflect much on their vanity: and when, upon 
the occasions before-mentioned, I used to see the 
gay, blooming faces of the young, saluting me 


with so much complacency, I would fain have 
admonished 
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admonished them of the changes they must soon 
undergo; and have told them how certainly 
their bloom also must fade away as a flower. 
But, alas! you know, Sir, looking-glasses can 
only reflect. 

After I had remained in this condition, to the 
best of my knowledge, about five and forty years, 
I suddenly missed my poor old master: he came 
to visit me no more, and by the change in my 
mistress’s apparel, I guessed what had happened. 
Five years more passed away; and then, I saw 
no more of her ! and ina very short time after- 
wards, several rude strangers entered my room ; 
the long, rusty screw, which had held me up so 
many years, was drawn out, and I, together with 
all the goods and chattels in the house, were put 
up to auction, inthat very apartment which I had 
so long peaceably occupied. I felt a good deal 
hurt, at the very contemptuous terms in which I 
was spoken of by some of the bidders; for, as I 
said, | was not aware that I had become as old- 
fashioned as my poor old master and mistress. I 
was at last knocked down for a trifling sum, and 
sent away toa very different destination. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


BioGrarHicaL SKetcues. 
(Continued from Vol. 1, N. 8. page 413.) 
TuAtes, the celebrated Greek Astronomer and 
Geographer, Bb, C. 548. 
THIS. celebrated philosopher was born at 


Miletus, in lonia, B. C. 604.—According to 
Cicero, 
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Cicero, he was the most celebrated of the seven 
wise men, ‘* Princeps Thales, unus e septem, 
cui sex reliquos concessisse proemas_ferunt.”’ 
Ile is reported to have descended from Cadmus, 
of parents whose names were Examius and 
Cleobula. In his travels, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, he visited Crete, Phenicia, and 
Egypt, and having studied with great diligence, 
laid the first stone of Grecian philosophy. He 
was instructed in geometry, astronomy, and phi- 
losophy, by the priests of Memphis, from whom, 
it is supposed, he imbibed the idea that water 
,was the principle of all things, and that God 
was that intelligent Being who formed all things 
from that element. | 

It was in Egypt that Thales discovered -the 
method of acquiring the exact height of the 
Pyramids, by marking the time when the shadow 
of his body was equal in length to the height of 
the body itself. He produced the first accurate 
calculation of a total eclipse, and predicted the 
solar eclipse which happened in the reign of 
Astyages, King of Media. Besides this, he 
marked the solstices and equinoxes, divided the 
heavens into five zones, as we have them at pre- 
sent, and fixed the period of the solar year 
among the Greeks according to the Egyptian 
method of 365 days. 

The Tonic sect, of which he was the founder, 
and which took its name from Ionia, the country 
of his birth, was remarkable for its deep and 
abstruse theories, not only under Thales, but 
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— 
under his successors, Anaximander, Anaximanes, 
Anaxagoras, and Archelaus, the preceptor of 
Socrates. 

Thales often expressed: his gratitude that he 
was born a reasonable creature, and not a beast; 
a man, and not a woman; a Greek, and nota 
barbarian. He was never married, and when his 
mother pressed him to chuse a wife, he declined 
on the ground that he was too young; and after 
many years had elapsed, he excused himself by 
saying he was too old. 

It is said, that as he was one day walking, and 
very attentively contemplating the stars, he sud- 
denly fell into a ditch ; an old woman observing 
him, cried out, ** Ha! how will you discover 
what passes in the heavens above you, if you 
cannot see what is close at your feet and before 
your nose ?”—He died at the age of ninety-six, 
overcome by heat and thirst, while beholding the 
Olympic games. 

How diligent were the philosophers of past ages 
in the acquirement of knowledge ;—they travelled, 
they studied, they endured much labour and fa- 
tigue; yet their knowledge was confined to time! 
How infinitely more determined and diligent 
ought we to be, to gain that knowledge of 
Christ, which is able to make us wise @into eter- 
nal salvation! This is the true philosophy, the 
philosophy of eternity. This knowledge is di- 
vine in its origin, exalting in its effects, progres- 
Sive in its attainment, and eternal in ite duration. 
*¢ Though something of Christ” says Flavel, 
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‘ be unfolded in one age, and something in ano- 
ther, yet eternity itself cannot fully unfold him.” 
T sce something,’ remarks Luther, ** which 
blessed Austin saw not; and those who come 
after me, will see that which I see not. It is in 
studying Christ, as in planting’a newly-discovered 
country; at first men sit down by the sea side, 
npon the skirts and borders of the land, and 
there they dwell for.a time; but by degrees they 
search farther and farther into the heart of the 
country.” That is a good adage of a pious 
writer— men never begin to be wise till they begin 
to be religious, and they leave off to be wise when 


they leave off to do good, 
( Zo he continued, ) 


ScrirpTURE LLLUSTRATED. 


‘The Locust Tree. 


Matt. iii, 4.—** And his meat was locusts and wild honey.” 

‘THLE celebrated Dr. Clarke relates that a 
tree grows in Palestine, which is called the locust- 
tree, and produces an eatable fruit, a fact which 
was well known to many who had been in the 
Mediterranean, for this tree grows also in many 
countries which border on that sea, and has been 
recently found in much greater abundance in some 
parts of the East Indies. Many thousands of its 
pods were some time since in the warehouses of 
the East India Docks, and either because the fruit 


is richer in the more southern climates, or for 


sone other reason, a great quantity of them were 

sent to Venice and Trieste, where, it seems, it is 

intended to distil it into a liquor, as an antidote to 

the plague, or at least useful in curing it. 
VOL, 11, N. I 
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‘¢ The pods are about twenty inches long, and 
from half an inch to three quarters in diameter : 
they are not flat, nor have they that sort of hinge 
on one side and slight fastening on the other, 
which plainly shews how the shells of pease and 
beans are to be opened; on the contrary, these 
are round ; but there are two opposite lines along 
them, where the colour alone would induce any 
one to suppose the skin to be, as it is thinner than 
elsewhere. Having seen the pods onlyjin a dry 
state, we can describe it in no other; a knife 
could scarcely be made to penetrate the thicker 
part, and does not very easily make its way into 
the thinner. The fruit, which lies in little cells 
within, is a pulp, or paste, somewhat like that of 
tamarinds, but smoother and not so swect. ‘There 
are pips in it, nearly as hard and about half as 
Jarge as those of tamarinds, containing a kernel 
in each. 

‘¢ Such was a part of the food of Jolim the 
Baptist during his abode in the wilderness. It 
should be added, that in the stems of this locust- 
tree the wild bees still deposit their honey. 

The explanation of the sense in which St. 
Matthew uses the word axcide:, locusts, is the 
more worthy of notice, as it has escaped several 
if not all of the commentators; nor do any of the 
lexicons remedy their deficiency.’’—These re- 
marks were copied from one of the public papers, 
and correspond with the account given me ‘by a 
young gentleman, then belonging to the navy, 
who was for some time stationed in the Mediter- 
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On InpDUSTRY. 


INDUSTRY isa virtue necessary to the attain- 
ment of every thing that is really excellent. It is 
the laborious mechanic, the industrious tradesman, 
the diligent and persevering student, that is suc- 
cessful, each in his respective pursuit. I may add 
that it is the attentive pupil only that attains to a 
respectable degree of knowledge, does credit to his 
tutor, meets the wishes of his friends, and bids 
fair to become a useful and honorable member 
of society. ‘l’o the idleevery thing is barren and. 
useless, all his expectations issue in bitter and 
frequently irreparable disappointment. Industry 
is not only a virtue itself, but is the parent of 
many virtues. Its cultivation is a duty incum- 
bent upon all, particularly the young. He, who 
has acquired habits of diligence and perseverance, 
has laid a foundation for eminence and distinc- 
tion. It isa law of our present condition, that 
nothing truly excellent ts to be attained without 
Inbor. ‘There are, indeed, men of genius so gi- 
gantic, that they appear to grasp science by in- 
tuition, to arrive at the summit of human know- 
ledge without study or exertion. There are regions 
of the earth whose spontaneous productions cannot 
be equalled in other soils by the utmost care and 
culture, but these are by no means common, when 
they occur our wonder is excited, and we gaze 
with admiration. To the generality the hill of 
science is of steep ascent, literary acquirements or 
moral attainments are the result.only of diligent 
search and ardent pursuit, we must scck for wis- 
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dom as silver, and search for her as for hid treasure. 
The earth, with few exceptions, yiclds her fruits 
only to the hand of labour, much care and cul- 
{ure precede the fulness of the vintage. Man eats 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. - Do you then 
consult the real dignity of your nature, considered 
as rational and mortal beings? Do you aspire 
after extensive knowledge, virtuous perfection, 
moral attainment, or what is still a higher con- 
formity to the divine image? Think not, my 
young friends, to separate the means from the end. 
Expect not the rewards of labor without its fa- 
tigues. the industrious and courageous 
cullics give way. Livery hill becomes a plain. 
‘To the idle and cowardly the smoothest course is 
rugged, the contemptible mole hill rises to a huge 
and terrific mountain. Pursue then with veheinent 


desire the great object of continual improvement 


with a becoming dependance upon the divine aid. 
Seck the favour of God as your highest good, he 
giveth wisdom, out of his. mouth cometh under- 
standing. ‘* Be not slolhful, but be diligent in 
business, fervent in spirit derving the Lord ; your 


labor will not be in vain, ye shall reap your re- 
ward if ye faint not.” 


Burrage-House, Woolwich. 
MAXIM. 

No. I.—The skill of a pilot is best seen in a 
storm ; the courage and conduct of a general, in 
a battle; and the piety of a‘ christian, in trials and 
conflicts, | 
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OBITUARY. 


A pleasant and powerful encouragement to Sunday 
School Instructors, exhibited in the conversion and 


death of Benyamin Evans, who departed this 
life December 7, 1816, aged fifteen years and 
seven months, 


In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good, 
Eccl. xi. 4. 


Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord, 
Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he receive the early 
and latter rain, James v, 7. 


WERE there no other instance, but the one I had 
the satisfaction to witness, of the utility of Sunday 
Schools, (but thanks be to him who blesses every 
attempt to promote his glory, there are already 
many others, and will be many more) it would be 
sufhcient to give encouragement to those who sup- 
port and attend them, and to raise new ones in every 
village and hamlet where there are, as yet none. 

Last March I was accidentally, or rather providen- 
tially, told of a youth that lay under great affliction 
and want, in Ship-yard, Red-cross-street, Cripple- 
gate. I went to see him, and found him in a situa- 
tion far beyond description, and believed only by 
those who have seen him. A body, deprived of all 
power, completely emaciated, all the joints swelled 
to an amazing size, the feet particularly, exceeded 
in bigness those of a full grown man; no motion 


in any limb but in two fingers of the left hand, yet, 
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with such a weight of affliction, a serene and smiling 
countenance, 


The different ideas that rnshed upon my mind, did 
not leave me at liberty to say much. I only enquired 
how long he had been so afflicted, and was told he 
had been six months in’ Bartholomew Hospital, 
whence he had been dischyrged as incurable a year 
before, and ever since had been in the state in which 
I saw him. 


A few days after, I went to see him, entered into 
couversation with him, and asked him whether he 
knew the origin of illness, suffering, and death? 
His answer was immediately, sin,—but you are very 
young, you cannot have committed many sins; do 
you not think God deals very severely with you?-— 
Sir, said he, God is righteous, and great as my af- 
fliction is, | deserve more,—and where have you 
learned these things?—in the bible, and at tlie Silver- 
street Sunday School,—then you paid attention to 
instruction and understood what was said to you ?— 
[ cannot say I understood them, but, since my afflic- 
tion, the Lord has reminded me of it, helped me to 
understand it and to call upon him. 

Mr. Thomas, of Silver-street Sunday School, who 
went to see him on the 10th of January last, as a 
visitor from Mr, Wilcox’s society, has favoured me 
with the following intelligence: *¢I found Benjamin 
Evans had been a scholar in our school about two 
years, and left it only through inability to attend, 
the last time he was there, being obliged to rest in 
his way home, all that could be observed of the effects 
of instruction, was a conviction of the great impor- 
tance of religion, and also of an early attention to 
its concerns. He felt a love to the school, but, as 
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was pleasing as it exhibited the usefulness of early 
instruction, in dispelling in some degree darkness 
and ignorance from the human mind, He seemed to 
be acquainted with the form or outside of religion, 
but the living principle was absent.’ 

«“ About two months afterwards I read to him the 
i4th chapter of John, and made a few remarks on 
that important promise: ‘ But the comforter which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your remembrance whatsoever I said unto 
you.’ The Holy Spirit the Comforter condescended 
to own his own word. He seemed to feel an unusual 
interest in what was said, [lis countenance brigh- 
tened and he became more free and conversant on 
this subject, which gave me reason to hope that 
he, who was dead in trespasses and sins, had now 
been quickened by the Spirit of God; and in some 
of the subsequent visits, he related to me the struggles 
of conscience he bad two or three years before, par- 
ticularly in endeavouring to avoid a Boy, who had 
been his companion, whom he thought to be of a 
wicked turn, and also that bis mind had been much 
impressed by the death of another, whom he consi- 
dered as possessed of good principles; that he made 
many resolutions of amendment, but at the next 
temptation that offered, he found himself too weak 
to withstand it; that he was conscious of having 
broken the Sabbath, but in case he should get better, 
he would attend more punctually to that duty,“ 

‘The Lord has dealt very gently with this youth, 
for he remembered his weak frame, and taught him 
the. evil of sin by slow degrees. Every succeeding 
interview cheered the mind of the Visitor with hope 
concerning him, He would often desire the 40th chap. 
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of Isaiah to be read to him, and was very thankful 
for that affectionate passage: He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd, he shall gather the lambs with his 
arms, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently 
lead those that are with young. The 10th of John 
wherein Jesus calls himself the good shepherd who 
eives his life for his sheep, afforded him likewise 
much comfort, for he began then to hope he was one 
of them, and spoke more of the danger he was in as 
a sinner, for he had clearer views of the work and 
worth of the Saviour, and would often say that, with- 
out him, he must be lost for ever.” 

[ have continued to visit him every week, and often 
found bim reading the Bible or some Tracts, which 
he kept to, as long as his eye sight would permit him. 

Once I gave him a little book (a continuation of 
the tokens for children,) wherein is an account of a 
youth (Ebenezer Kemp, of Hoxton,) whom the Lord 
enlightened under similar circumstances; the next: 
time I saw him, he said to me, Sir, what a nice lad 
my brother Ebenezer was! I shall soon be with him. 
How do you know it?—the same Jesus who saved 
him will save me, and take me likewise to himself,— 
what leads you to think so? —because I have com- 
mitted myself to him, and he has said, ‘* whosoever 
comes unto me, I will in no wise cast him out, come 
unto me all ye that are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” 

About two months ago ona Lord’s day, I asked 
him whether he was afraid of death?—no, said he, 
fam not,—~can you then adopt the language of David 
in the xxiii psalin ?7—I hope can,—1 offered to read 
it, which he gladly agreed to, whilst reading it, I 
watched his countenance ; it bespoke feeling and en- 
joyment, and when I had concluded he said, no, 
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“| will fear no evil when I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, for he is with me, his rod 
and his staff comfort me.” 

Some days after, 1 asked him how he found him- 
self in his mind, whether the enemy did not disturb 
hin, and if he never had any temptation of letting 
go his hold of Christ ?—he told me that the enemy 
had sought to darken his mind and make him ques- 
tion his interest in Christ.—and what did you do 
then?—I called on the Lord and he heard me: he 
was my help in the time of trouble ; and now, blessed 
be his name, I am at peace. 

He was always pleased and thankful when any one 
read the scriptures or any of the tracts to him, or 
prayed by him, nor was he without concern for his 
mother’s salvation, and one of his brothers (now at 
sea) was often the subject of his anxiety and prayers. 

On the Saturday previous to that on which he was 
removed, I said to him, to-morrow is the Lord’s 
day; Mr. Wood, (the minister of Jewin-street meet- 
ing) will inquire after you as he always does, if you 
ure removed, what shall I say to him ?—thank him, 
Sir, for his kind attention to me, and tell him that 
I have left a world of misery to enter the realms of 
glory. 

I did not see him the next day, but called on the 
Monday and found him much altered, hastening to 
the gates of eternity, sensible, but hardly intelli- 
gible, his voice being almost gone. I said to him, 
are your ideas still the same with respect to your 
salvation ?—yes, Sir, through Christ who is all and 
in all to me. . 

On the Wednesday following, a friend said to him 
Benjamin, what are your hopes now?—ah! I am 
| just going, Christ is my hope, Christ is my hope, 
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what can I do without him? If I had no hope in him, 
{ should be wretched. 


On the Thursday which is the last time I saw him, 
he was extremely low and apparently near his end. 
I kept without saying any thing, but his mother 
speaking of a woman servant offering to assist her, 
her work being done, I said to him, Benjamin, is 
your work done?—yes, Sir, said he, with an ex- 
pressive tone of voice, and well done,—how so?— 
not by me, but Christ has done it for me,—thanks 
be to his name, added I and left him. | 

Saturday in the afternoon a person called a few 
hours before his death, and asked him whetlier lie 
should read by him ?—yes, Sir, read the 14th of 
John, remembering, no doubt, the time when lhe 
first heard it, 

At half past ten in the evening, his mother sent 
for me, but he was no more when I reached hits 


_ room, and I heard that his last words were, ‘‘ mother, 


Iam goivg to heaven and hope to meet you there ;" 
she answered him she did not know how to get there. 
‘through Christ,” replied he; “he has been my 
support, trust in lim and he will be yours.” ‘Then 
he asked her to wipe his forehead and fell asleep in 
the Lord, and, no doubt, was numbered among 
those who came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb, 

May the divine spirit open the minds of the chil- 
dren who have the same instruction, and may the 
Lord often give to instructors such proofs, that their 
labour is not 1n vain, is the sincere wish of their af- 
fectionate brother in Christ. 

E. 
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at? 
a? 
ODE. \ 
SWEET day, so cool, so calm, so bright, ERE 
Bridal of earth and sky, ie 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night; ae. 
For thou, alas! must die. ‘ : a 
Sweet rose, in air whose odours wave, | 
And colours charm the eye; He 
Thy root is ever in it’s grave, ey 
And thou, alas! must die. jee 


Sweet Spring, of days and roses made, 
Whose charms for beauty vie, Be itt} 
Thy days depart, thy roses fade, met 
Thou, too, alas! must die. 


Be wise then, Christians, while you may, | ii 
For swiftly time is flying; ae) 
The thoughtless man, that laughs to day, iy |. 
‘To-morrow will be dying! j 
Dr. HORNE. 
HYMN FOR A CHILD. 
pleasant for a child to sing 
The goodness of his God and King! py 4 
Who lives above the sun and stars, a ie 
And everlasting glory wears. i | 
ie loves to hear a youthful tongue 
Address Him with an humble song; Ne i 
1t’s praise for health, and food, and friends, ae 
And all the goed His mercy sends. ms 
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Whilst wicked children ev'ry day, 
Neglect to sing, and never pray ;— 
Me with thy grace my God endue, 
That I may better ways pursue. 


I'll read thy book; and all thy will 
Strive every moment to fulfil: 

And whilst in duty’s paths I move, 
I shall engage my parents’ love. 


O may I walk in wisdom’s ways, 
She’ll bless my youth, and crown my days; 
And lead me in a pleasant road, 
To heav'n, to glory, and to God. 


S. 

TRANSLATION OF THE LATIN EPIGRAM 
in Page 72. 

ROUND burning wood, black smoke delights to soar, 
But when the burning ends, aspires no more ; 
So shalt thou through prosperity acquire, 
Choice friends unnumbered to thine hearts desire, 
Who when adversity’s dark shades descend, 


7. - 


wet qo get ane 


| Will leave thee suddenly without a friend. 

¥ 

ANOTHER. 

sth | WHILST wood is burning, there are found 


Black clouds of smoke encircling round ; 

But when again the burning’s o’er, 

The fume is gone, aud seen no more: 

So in prosperity, you're sure, 

Friends dear and many to procure; 

But should there come some direful ill, 

Faithful, will these surround you still? 

No,—friendship then appears a joke, 

And friends are ofi—just like the smoke. 
Bennington. A. W—d. 
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Cyanagclical Miscellany. 


APRIL, 1817. 


ANCIENT at TABLE. 
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THE reclining attitude above represented, as 
having been anciently used at table, appears to 
us to be extremely inconvenient, and yet we have 
abundant evidence that it actually was adopted 
by both Greeks and Romans, and we also find it 
often alluded to by the four evangelists. 

The reader is desired to notice first, the con- 
struction of the tables, which consists Of three 
tables, so set together as to form bat one. Se- 
condly, around these tables are placed no seats, 
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but-as it were couches or beds, one to each table; 
each of these beds being united to surround the 
three tables; at the end of each was a foot-stool 
for the conveniency of mounting up to it; these 
beds were formed of mattresses stuffed, and were 
supported upon frames of wood, which were often 
highly ornamented. Thirdly, observe the atti- 
tude of the guests, each reclines on his left elbow, 
and therefore chiefly uses his right hand, that 
only being free for use: observe also, that the 
feet of the person reclining being towards the cx- 
ternal edge of the bed, they were much more 
readily reached by any body passing, than any 
other part of the person so reclining. The way 
for the service of the tables appears Ieft open in 
the front, the table being inclosed at one end, and 
it is worthy of remark; that when the tables were 
withdrawn the couches might remain. 

For want of proper discrimination and descrip- 
tion, in respéct to the attitude at table, several 
passages of the gospels are not merely injured, as 
to their true sense, but appear to be absolute non- 
sense; in the thirty seventh verse of the seventh 
chapter of St. Luke, ‘a womanin the city, who 
was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at 
meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an alabas- 
ter box of ointment, and stood at bis feet BEnIND 
HIM weeping; and began to wash his feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her 
head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment.’’. Now when a person sits at meat, 
according to those ideas, which naturally suggest 
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themselves to an English reader of the passage, 
his feet, beside being on the floor under the table, 
are BEFORE him and not behind him; and the 
impossibility of a person’s standing at his feet be- 
hind him, standing too, to kiss his feet and to wipe 
them is glaring: however, by inspecting our 
print, the narration becomes intelligible, for the 
feet of a recumbent person being outermost, must 
of course, be easily accessible to any person stand- 
ing behind them ; the same observations apply to 
the second verse of the twelfth chapter of St. John, 
‘¢ Lazarus was one who sat, that is reclined at 
table with Jesus, and Mary anointed the feet of 
Jesus. Assisted by these ideas, we may better 
understand the history of our Lord’s washing his 
disciples feet, John xiii. verse 5; ‘* he poureth 
water into a bason, and going round the beds 
whereon the disciples reclined, he began to wash 
the disciples feet, which lay on the external edge 
of the couch, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith he was girded,” again at the twelfth 
verse, ‘after he had taken his garments and was 
reclined again, he said &c.’’ It would perhaps be 
overstraining our remarks, to apply them to any 
of those slighter incidents recorded in sacred his- 
tory, which we therefore leave as an exercise for 
our young readers; but it is nevertheless proper 
to notice how justly the beloved disciple John 
might be said ‘‘ to lie in Jesus’s bosom”’ at the 
supper table, since this will clearly appear by 
inspecting the position of the guests in our plate. 
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112 TUE NISTORY OF DANILL. 


The History of DANIEL. 


PIETY is the grand ornament and strength 
of haman nature, under every gradation of rank, 
and in every station of society. It exalts the so- 
vereign, dignifies the statesman, renders the great 
illustrious, the poor respectable, and all subser- 
vient to the grand design of Providence, which, 
by varieties of rank and talent, promotes the har- 
mony, prosperity, and order of the whole. As 
piety alone forms man’s true glory ; so man in 
every state may rise to the enjoyment of the honours 
and the privileges it confers. And the Almighty, 
in His wis«tom, has selected ‘eminent examples of 
the power and excellence of true religion, as dis- 
tinct and various in their characters, as are the 
different orders and degrees of human life. The 
origin of this divine religion is thus completely 
demonstrated ; since that which can abase the 
proud, exalt the -humblie, improve and sanctify 
abundance, ameliorate privation, give fortitude 
and patience in adversity, and moderation, cha-- 
rity, and meckness, amidst the dangerous seduc- 
trons of prosperity and power; that: principle, 
adapted so exactly to the forms of human weak- 
ness and of human miscry,! can be no other than 
an emanation from the Fountain of eternal light 
and love. 

Truth and virtue when. embodied, and dis- 
played in human-character and conduct, strike 
the mind wore forcibly, than when exhibited in 
a detached and abstract form. The Holy Scrip- 
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THE HISTORY OF DANIEL 113 
ture therefore, in addition to its promises and 
precepts, employs example to enforce those in- 
teresting lessons, which it is its grand and uniform 
design to teach. On the list of worthies, to whose 
faith and picty the sacred pages bare an honour- 
able record, stands the name of Daniel, who, as 
a captive, as a courtier, inexaltation, in disgrace, 
amidst the smiles of friends, the frowns of ene- 
mies, the frauds of malice, and the menaces of 
death, maintained inviolable integrity toward 
God, his conscience, and the state which granted 
him protection, though subjugated to it as a 
captive and a foreigner, and feeling all that strong 
attachment to his native country, which its holy 
and exclusive privileges could not fait most ten- 
derly and warmly to inspire; his fidelity was 
honored with peculiar tokens of divine approval. 
He was signally beloved by the Almighty, and 
received such glorious revelations of His purposes 
of grace and providence towards the church, and 
towards the world, as have exalted him to an 
illustrious rank among the prophets; not one of 
whom was favored with discoveries more impor- 
tant, circumstantial, or sublime. 

The idolatry and wickedness of the inhabitants 
of Judah and Jerusalem had so provoked Jeho- 
vah, that he resolved te use the: rod of chastise- 
ment, and suffer them to be afflicted by their 
enemi¢s. The king of Babylon became the in- 
strument of His avenging indignation. He was 
permitted to besiege and take the holy city, to 
subdue the family of David,'and to bind and lead 
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into captivity a number of his princes, officers, and 
nobles, to strip the house of God of its most cost- 
ly treasures, and to bring them to the land of 
Shinar, to be lodged as trophies in the temple of 
an idol deity. In the reign of king Jchoiakim, 
the wicked son of pious, meek Josiah, began 
those terrible calamities to fall upon Jerusalem, 
with which it had for many years been threatened 
by the prophet Jeremiah, whose predictions had 
been impiously contemned and scorned. 
Having laid the king of Judah under tribute, 
and despoiled his capital as far as.he thought pro- 
per; Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, gave 
orders to Ashpenaz, his chief eunuch, to select the 
noblest, handsomest, and wisest from among the 
Jewish captive youths, and bring them to the 
royal palace, to be trained in all the mysteries of 
Chaldean learning, that, by a proper education, 
they might be duly fitted to attend upon the king, 
and to be useful to him, in such offices as he should 
call upon them to fulfil. In order to promote 
theirhealth and vigour, the king appointed them a 
daily portion of such wine and meat as was pre- 
pared for the supply of his own table. By. this 
liberal treatment, he designed to raise their spirits 
and to dispose them to forget, (if possible,) that 
they were captives in a foreign land. This king 
possessed considerable knowledge, and therefore 
was aware that the most vigorous mental powers 
are crushed and weakened by harsh treatment ; 
the mind expands under the genial influence of 
encouragement; and mild and fostering instruc- 
tion 
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tion brings its faculties to the most early and com- 
plete maturity. Three years the king appointed 
as the period of their studies; designing aller- 
wards to place them «in important situations $ 
where, for his service, and the general benefit, 
they might employ the knowledge which they 
had acquired. 

Danic! was in the number of those youths, who, 
in obedience to this order, were selected as the 
objects of distinguished favour. At eighteen years 
of age, he was transported asa captive into Baby- 
lon; where he soon justified the choice that had 
been made of him, by a discovery of that wisdom, 
piety, and prudence, which shed so great a lustre 
on his future life, Although transplanted from 
his natural and congenial soil, to breathe the fra- 
grance of his virtues in a foreign clime, he had 
not been removed alone; three friends, whose 
views and principles accorded with his own, were 
his companions in captivity, the partners of his 
trials, and his studies in this despotic, splendid, 
and luxurious court. 

The superintendance of these youths was given 
lo Ashpenaz, the chief eunuch: A_ class of men 
still found necessary to the sttspicion and licenti- 
ousness of eastern courts. Asa mark of their sub- 
jection, he thought fit to change their names, 
and gave them in the place of those implying an 
affinity with the true God, such as expressed 
relation to the idol deities of Babylon. For Dae 
nicl, signifying ‘* God is my judge,” was substi- 
luted Belteshazzar, the depositary of the treasures 
of Baal. For Hananiah, ** God has been gracious 
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to me,’ was given Shadrach, the inspiration of 
thesun. Mishael, *‘ the powerful one of God,” 
was changed to Meshach, ** he who belongs to 
Shechach,” a celebrated of the 
nians. And Azariah, “Jehovah is my succour,” 
was degraded into Abednego, “ the servant of the 
shining light.” 

Daniel and his friends were of the tribe of Judah 
and the family of David ; they were, therefore, not 
unused to courtly splendour ; but, conceiving that 
their country’s degradation, and their own captivi- 
ty, were subjects of regret and sorrow that required 
humiliation, they were anxious to avoid partaking 
of those luxuries which, by the royal bounty, 
were provided for them. In addition to that ab- 
stinence and self-denial which they wished to 
be expressive of their inward feelings, these pious 
youths had other motives for declining the abun- 


_ dance of the royal table. The heathen indiscri- 


minately ate many kinds of food which, by the 
law of Moses, were forbidden to the Jews; they 
also, usually before their meals, presented certain 
parts of it as an oblation to their deities. Every 
entertainment, therefore, was in some respects a 
sacrificial feast; and an Israelite, partaking of suck 
things as had been consecrated to idolatry, or 
such as by the ceremonial rituat were held un- 
clean, became thereby defiled. To escapé from 
this pollution, as well as for the purposes of rigid 
temperance and self-denial, Daniel and his friends 
requested the indulgence of a simpler diet; and, 
instead of wines and other delicacies from the 
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table of the king, desired that abil and water 
might be given them for their daily food. God, 
‘to whom all hearts are open,” had already 
given Daniel favour with the eunuch to whose 
charge they were intrusted ; and, emboldened by 
this friendship, he presumed to ask his kind con- 
currence with their wishes. Fear prevented his 
immediate compliance, lest such inferior food 
should cause a dininution of their strength, or 
beauty of appearance, and thereby render him 
obnoxious to the king’s displeasure, who would 
not fail to make him expiate the breach of royal 
orders with his head. ‘To obviate this objection, 


Daniel begged that ten day’s trial might be made — 
of the effect the change was likely to prodace ; his’ 
request was granted ; and the eunuch found them, 


when the time was ended, healthier and hand- 
somer than those who had partaken’ of the deli- 
cacics from the table of the king. Tully satisfied 
with their appearance, he provided them in future 
with a vegetable diet ; from which, througlGod’s 
especial blessing, they derivedsuch nourishment 


as added strength and beauty to their persons; 
while their. minds, unchecked by the pernicious. 


operations of luxuriousness, and sloth, acquired 
an energy and vigour, which soon rendered them 
conspicuous for uncommon acquisitions, in the 
various branches of Chaldean learning, as well as 


for that wisddm, which enabled them to:make a | 


proper application of it to the most usefal and 


unportant purposes of life. 
In addition to a mindenriched with all thee 


of science, and possessing skill and understanding 
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equal to affairs of greatest: moment, Daniel, 
through the inspiration of Jehovah, was endowed 
with supernatural knowledge, by which he conld: 
explain the meaning of such dreams and visions 


as God thought proper to employ occasionally 
for the benefit of individuals, or the instruction 


of mankind. 

W hen the three years allotted for their educa- 
tion were accomplished, the young captives, at 
the king’s desire, were brought into his presence. 
He examined them himself, in order to be well 
acquainted with their different talents and endow- 
ments, that, knowing their proficiency, he might 
appoint them to such offices as they were qualified 
to fil. So considerable were the attainments made 
by Daniel and his friends, that they insured the 
royal preference ; and, on account of their pecu- 
liar wisdom, they were selected to attend upon the 
king. Not only did these youths excel their fel- 
low captives, but also all the wise and learned 
Magi of the realm: these, as their name implies, 
were worshippers of fire. They studied nature, 
and especially the motions of the heavenly bodies ; 
they were therefore called astrologers. Some of 
them pretended to have intercourse with demons, 
which has given the title of magicians to such 
persons as in latter times have been supposed to 
be addicted tothe same unlawful arts. That young 
Daniel and his pious friends should soon become 
superior to idolaters and necromancers will not 
much astonish those who are accustomed to con- 
sider, that true wisdom is divine and holy in its 
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origin. Itis the gift of God to those who seck it 
in the fervour and humility of prayer. While it 
eludes the search of idle and impertinent enqui- 
rers into things too deep for human knowledge, it 
unveils its mild and hallowing glories to the pros- 
trate worshipper of that great Fountain of intel- 
ligence from whom all light and truth invariably 


flow. 
(To be continued.) 


The Lire of a Looxine Guass. 
(Concluded from page 94.) 


BEFORE going home to my next residence, I 
was sent toa workman to be refitted in a new gold 
frame; which, although it completely modernized 
my appearance, I must eonfess, at first, set very 
uneasily upon me. And now, Sir, though it was 
not till my old age, I for the first time became 
acquainted ‘with my natural use, capacity, and 
importance: my new station was the dressing 
room of a young lady, just come from school; 
before I was well fixed in my destined spot, she 
came to survey me, and, with a look of such 
complacency and good will, as I had not seen for 
many a day. I was now presently initiated in 
all the mysteries of the toilet; O, what an endless 
variety of laces, jewels, flowers, feathers, silks 
and ribbons, were daily spread. before my view! 
If I had been ‘sometimes almost tired with the 
sight of my good old mistress’s everlasting lus- 
tring, I really felt still more so with this. palling 
profusion of ornament. I was, indeed, favored 
with 
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120 THE LIFE OF A LOOKING-GLAR&S, 
with my fair mistress’s constant attentions; they 
were so unremitting as perfectly to astonish me, 
after being so long accustomed to comparative 
neglect: never did she enter her room, on any 
occasion, on the most hasty errand, without just 
vouchsafing me a kind glance; and at Icisure 
hours I was indulged with much longer visits. 
Indeed, to confess the truth, I was sometimes quite 
surprised at their length, but I don’t mean to tell 
tales. During the hour of dressing, when I was 
more professionally engaged with her, there was, 
I could perceive, nothing in the room—in the 
house—nay, I believe, nothing in the world, of so 
much importance in her estimation as myself, But 
I have frequently remarked with concern, the dif- 
ferent aspect with which she would regard me at 
those times, and when she returned at night from 
the evening’s engagements. However late it was, 
or however fatigued she might be, still I was sure 
of a grecting as soon as she entered ; but instead 
of the bright, blooming face I had seen a few hours 
before, it was generally pale and haggard, and not 
unfrequently bearing a strong expression of disap- 
pointment or chagrin. 

My mistress would frequently bring a crowd of 
her young companions into her apartment ; and 
‘it was amusing to me, to see how they would. cach 

in turn come to pay their respects to me, before 
they quitted it.— W hat varied features and ex pres- 
sions in the course of a few minutes I had thus an 
opportunity of observing! upon which I uscd to 
make my own guict reflections. 
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In this manner I continued;some years in the 
service of my mistress, Without any essential alte- 
ration taking place either in her or in me; but, at 


length, | began to perceive that her aspect towards. 


me was considerably changed, especially when I 
compared it with my ‘first recollections of her. 
She now appeared to regard me with somewhat less 
complacency, and. would. frequently survey me 
with a mingled expression of clispleasure and sus- 
picion, as though some change had taken place 
in me; though I am sure it was no fault of mine, 
indeed, I could never, reflect upon myself for a 
moment, with regard to my conduct towards any 
of my owners; I have ever been a faithful servant, 
nor haye [ once, in the course of my whole life, 
given a false answer to any one | have had to do 
with. I am by nature, equally averse to flatiery 


and-detraction ; and this 1 may say for myself, 


that I am incapable of misrepresentation: it was 
with mingled sensations of contempt and compas- 
sign, that I witnessed. the efforts my mistress now 
made, in endeavouring to force me to yield the 
same satisfaction to her as 1 had done upon our, 
first acquaintance. Perhaps, in my confidential 
situation, it would be scarcely honourable to dis- 
close all I saw, suffice it then to hint, that to my. 
candid temper, it was painful to be obliged to 
connive at that borrowed bloom, which, after all 
was so poor a substitute for that of nature; time, 
too, greatly baflled ,even, these cxpedients, and 
threatened render, them wholly ineffectual, 
many across and reproachful look had I now to. 
VOL, Ik, N.S. L endure, 
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with my fair mistress’s constant attentions; they 
were so unremitting as perfectly to astonish me, 
after being so long accustomed to comparative 
neglect: never did she enter her room, on any 
occasion, on the most hasty errand, without just 
youchsafing me a kind glance; and at Icisure 
hours I was indulged with much longer visits. 
Indeed, to confess the truth, | was sometimes quite 
surprised at their length, but I don’t mean to tell 
tales. During the hour of dressing, when I was 
more professionally engaged with her, there was, 
I could perceive, nothing in the room—in the 
house—nay, I believe, nothing in the world, of so 
much importance in her estimation as myself. But 
I have frequently temarked with concern, the dif- 
ferent aspect with which she would regard me at 
those times, and when she returned at night from 
the evening’s engagements. However late it was, 
or however fatigued she might be, still I was sure 
of a grecting as soon as she entered ; but instead 
of the bright, blooming face I had seen a few hours 
before, it was generally pale and haggard, and not 
unfrequently bearing a strong expression of disap- 
pointment or 

My mistress would frequently bring a crowd of 
her young companions into her r apartment ; ; and 
it was amusing to me, to see how they would cach 
in turn come to pay their respects to me, before 
they quitted it.— W hat varied features and ex pres- 
sions in the course of a few minutes I had thus an 


opportunity of observing! upon which I uscd to 
make my own quict reflections. 
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In this manner I. continued,some years in the 
service of my mistress, Without any essential alte- 
ration taking place either in her or in me; but, at 
length, | began to perceive that her aspect towards 
me was considerably changed, especially when I 
compared it with my first. recollections of her. 
She now appeared to regard me with somewhat less 
complacency, and would frequently survey me 
with a mingled expression of displeasure and sus- 
picion, as though some change had taken place 
inme; though I am sure it was no fault of mine, 
indeed, I could never reflect upon myself for a 
moment, with regard to my conduct towards any 
of my owners; | have ever been a faithful servant, 
nor haye | once, in the course of my whole life, 
given a false answer to any one I have had to do 
with. I am by nature, equally averse to flattery 
and detraction; and this 1 may say for myself, 
that I am incapable of misrepresentation: it was 
with mingled sensations of contempt and compas- 
sigh, that I witnessed the eflorts my mistress now 
made, in endeavouring to force me to yield the 


same satisfaction to her as 1 had done upon our, 


first acquaintance. Perhaps, in my confidential 
situation, it would be scarcely honourable to dis-- 
lose all I saw, suffice it then to hint, that to my. 
candid temper, it was painful to be obliged to 
connive at that borrowed bloom, which, afterall 
Was so poor a substitute for that of nature; time, 
too, greatly bafiled ,even. these expedients, and 
threatened ‘to render..them wholly ineffectual, 
many a cross and rcproachful look had I now to | 
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endure, which, however [ took patiently, being 
always remarkably smooth and even in my tem- 
per, well remembering, how sadly time had spoiled 
the face of my poor old mistress, I dreaded the 
consequence if my present owner should expe- 
rience by and by, as rough treatment from him, 
and I believe she dreaded it too, but these appre- 
hensions were needless; death sometimes stops 
time in the midst of his occupations, and it was 
so in this instance. I was one day suddenly 
shocked, by beholding my poor mistress stretched 
out in a remote part of the room, and arrayed in 
very different ornaments to those I had been used 
to see her wear, she was so much altered that I 
scarcely knew her, but for this she could not now 
reproach me; I watched her thus for a few days, 
as she laid before me as cold and motionless as 
myself, but she was soon conveyed away, and I 
shortly afterwards was engaged i in the service of 
another mistress. 

My new station was, in some respects, very 
similar to my last; that is, 1 was again placed in’ 
a young lady’s apartment, and having reason 
to conclude, from the experience I had had of 
years, that all young ladies were much alike, 
J did not doubt but I should now be called to’ 
witness the same appearances and operations as 
before ; but in this 1 was mistaken, the first cir-— 
cumstance that made me suspect my new mistress 
differed from my late ‘one, was, that when she | 
entered her chamber after my arrival, I observed - 
that she remained there for a considerable time, 
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engaged in some occupation, and at last went out 
again without taking the least notice of me: this 
surprized me exceedingly, the first time I had a 
full view of her, was the next morning as soon as 
she arose, when she came and spent a very few 
minutes before me, adjusting a neat morning 
dress, and combing out some pretty simple ringlets 
upon her fair forehead. It was not such a fine 
formed face, as | remember my last mistress’s was, 
when | first entered her service; but having by 
this time, from the nature of my studies, acquired 
considerable skill in physiognomy, | confess it 
pleased me much better; and although I soon 
found I should meet with much less attention here, 
than I had lately been accustomed to, I was now 
too old, and knew too well how to estimate those 
attentions, to feel at all mortified at the neglect. 
The visits my new mistress paid me, were very 
regular; about twice in the day, she used to avail 
herself of my services for a short time, and while 
on these occasions, I never remember to have re- 
ceived a cross or discontented look from her, so I 
never on the other hand, witnessed that expression 
of secret satisfaction, or of anxious enquiry, 
which I had often heretofore had occasion to re- 
mark. My mistress spent much time alone in her 
chamber, but it was rarely indeed, that she took 
any notice of me, except at those times when [ 
was really wanted, I have known her sit many 
atime, for twoor three hours, working or reading 
at the table over which I hung, without once 
lifting up her head to look at me, though I could 
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sec her all the time: I have seen her light figure 
pass and repass’ twenty times before me, 
her once glancing at me as she went by. Thus 
we lived: together ‘very good friénds, neither of 
us making any’unreasonable demands. upon the 
other; time, as usual passed away, -but I was 
particularly struck to observe the different effect 


of his operations on the countenance of my pre- 
sent possessor, and that of my last; there was, of 


course, in a few years some visible alteration, but 


though the bloom of youth began to fade, there 


was nothing less of sweetness, cheerfulness, and 
contentment in her expression. She retained the 
same placid smile, the same unclouded brow, the 
same mildness in her eye, (though it was somewhat 
less sparkling) as when it first beamed upon me 
ten years before. Oh. 

I saw here but few fine things wd little varicty, 
except such as the changing seasons, and a mo- 
derate attention to changing fashions occasioned ; 
but then, I was never annoyed as | had been in iny 
last place, with that heterogeneous mixture of 
fragmentsof littered finery, with which the room 
and ‘dressing table used’to-be scattered in all di- 
rections, after the grand operation was over, and 
which laid fullin my view for hours, till my mis- 
tress’s return at night, or more often till the next 
morning ; all here was neat and orderly, which 
to me was a very great’ accommodation, having 
acquired in ‘early life, from the orderly habits of 
ny poor old mistress; such ‘a love of neatness, 
that any thing untidy was particularly offensive 
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to me. I became, as you may easily imagine, 
much attached to my mistress, and wished for 
nothing better than to pass the remainder of my 
days in her service, but herein I was disappointed. 
One morning early she appeared before me, 
surrounded by several fair attendants, and devoted 
to me a little more time and attention than was 
usual with her. I shall never forget the expres- 
sion of her countenance, as she stood arrayed all 
in white, and gave me once more a pensive look, 
which, [ little thought at the time would be the 
last 1 should ever receive from her, but so it was, 
there was a great bustie in the house that morning, 
(whatever was the reason) and I saw her‘no more! 
Ever since, I have continued in quiet possession 
of her deserted chamber, which is only occasion- 
ally visited by other parts of the family ; some- 
times my dear mistress’s favorite cat will steal in 
as though in quest of her, leap up upon the table, 
‘ purr, and sweep her long tail across my face, then 
catching a glimpse of me, jump down again and 
run out as though she was frightened. I feel that 
I am now getting old, and almost beyond further 
service, and I have an ugly crack (occasioned 
by the careless stroke of a broom) all across my 
left corner, my coat is very much worn in seve- 
ral places; even my new frame is now tarnished 
and old fashioned, so that I cannot expect any 
new employment. | 
Having now, therefore, nothing to reflect on 
but the past scenes of my life, I have amused mye 


self, at least, with giving you this account of them. 
L2 J said 
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I said I had made physiognomy my study, and 


that I have acquired some skill in this interesting 
science, and the result of my observations will, at 
least, be deemed impartial, when I say that I am 
generally least pleased with the character of those 
faces, which appear the most so with mine. And 
I have seen occasion so far to alter the opinion ot 
my inexperienced youth, that for those who pass 
the least time with me, and treat me with little 
consideration, | conceive the highest esteem ; and 


their aspect generally produces the most pleasing 


reflections. | , Q. Q. 


| = 
Letter to.a Miuitary Orricer. 


AS it is now Aitinnincd, tht your regiment is 


‘to go to India, and it being possible we may 
never meet again in this world, I will endeavour 


to give you such advice, as f trust, you will find 
useful in whateyer circumstances you may be 
placed. ' Yoware at present surrounded:by many 
temptations, and £ wish you to consider, : that 
your future advancement in life will greatly de- 
pend upon your present conduct. Let it then 


‘be your constant aim to shine in your. profession. 


Use every proper means to acquire a knowledge 
of its various duties, and pay a practical regard 
to them on all occasions. See then, that in: the 


‘regulation of your own conduct, in the choice of 
“your companions, and in your deportment to 
others, you keep this maxim in constant vier, 
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that the character of a gentleman and a soldier, 
sliould always unite in the person of a British 
Otlicer. But, permit me to make one observa 
tion, i.e. that in forming your estimate of the 
character and conduct of a gentlemen, you take 
your model trom the best of your pfotession. 
Every class of society has its ornaments, and 
its blemishes, and perhaps the extremesjalagth 


of good and bad example, are no where mee” 


visible than in the army: and while I advise 
you to lay down a few rules for the government 
of your conduct, permit me to say, that though 
you may, with some characters, find it dithcult 
at first, to abide by such rules, yet a little perse- 
verance in your determination will triumph over 
every obstacle of that nature. Let your rules be 
such, as follow: 1. Avoidexcess of every sort, 
and especially gaming. 2. Keep your etpences 
within the bounds of your income. 3. Learn to 
keep a due command over your passions. 1 con- 
ceive, that in the life of a soldier, there are many 
seasons in which it may be of the utmost inpor- 
tance.to have the mind cool, firm, and collected, 
which it cannot be without a due government of 
the passions. “In the choiee of your companions, 
endeavour to avoid all unnecessary intercourse 
‘with the profligute and profane: I’very reguneént, 
I should hope, can produce some worthy charac- 
ters. Select such for your companions, embrace 
every opportunity’of profiting by their. conversa- 
tion. Be mucli'‘on your guard when you. are 
‘wnaveidably obliged to mingle with others. Mark 
i what 
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what is amiable in their characters, for you own 
imitation, and be careful toavoid their vices. In 
addressing your inferiors, there is a happy medium 
between a sour austerity on the one hand, and an 
unbecoming familiarity on the other. This I 
recommend you to adhere to on all occasions, 
Belieye me you will never lessen your authority 
by it, but, on the contrary, will find it consider- 
ably strengthened. Speak to them with freedom, 
and avoid haughtiness. The nature of man is 
the same in every class of society. He is to be 
gained by an affability of conduct, but will ever 
abhor an imperious behaviour, however circume 
stances may compel him to submit to it. 

With this you will receive a Bible, which I 
consider the niostz:valuable part of my present. 
] earnestly entreat you to read it with diligence, 
and my fervent prayer to God is, that it may, 
indeed, prove a ** light to your feet, and a lamp 
to your paths.” You are about to enter ona 
distant and dangerous service, from which, you 
may possibly return no more. Should not this 
remind you of the great importance of preparing 
for a journey to that country, from which none 

“ever return? In your profession, you may be 
called to put your life into your hand, every 
hour you will soon be exposed to death in a 
thousand forms, The dangers of the seas, and 
the climate, the hour of battle, and a thousand 
other ways, by which the brittle thread of life 
may be cut,and you also inform me, that you are 
al present indisposed. O my dear brother, think 
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on what may become’ of your soul after death, a 
mistake on this point’‘may prove fatal. Believe 
me, I feel no common anxicty for you, I must 
tell you, that Christ is the only Saviour, flee to 
him for refuge. In him. alone you may find 
pardon and peace, life, and eternal salvation. 
‘That you may be brought to the enjoyment of 
these inestimable blessings, is the earnest prayer of 
Your affectionate Brother, — 


CRITO. 


N.B.—The young man to whom the above letter was ad- 
dressed, died about three years after his arrival in India, After 
his decease, the Colonel of the /Regiment (as is usual in such 
cases,) took possession of his property, for the benefit of his 
family. For some time he was unable to discover any trace of 
their residence.) At length, howéver, he examined the Bible 
above-mentioned, and ou the fly leaf thereof, he found the fol- 
lowing words, in the handwriting of the deceased, * Should 
any thing happen to me, all I have is the property of -—- 
—” Acorrespondence took place, the result of which 
was, that property to a considerable amount was, in due course, 
transmitted to the person whom he had designated, and whe 
Was, iu fact, his father, and aiso the father of 


CRITO. 


History of the Curtst1an Cuvnen, 
the Firrn Century. 
(Continued from page 58.) 

IN perusitig the pages’of ecclesiastical history, 
while the mind is pained at the recital of the ya- 
rious errors which successively arose, it is come 
forted by the recollection, that the infallible 
records of God’s word are in our possession. 


Happy for us, if, renouncing our prejudices for 
humatt 
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human compositions, we adhere rigidly to the 
simple statement of the sacred oracles, and by 
studying them carefully, imbibe truth, pure and 
unadullerated at the fountain-head ! 

As the blessed Gospel continued to make pro- 
gress, and as the number of its adherents increased, 


In the fifth 
century arose the sectof the Donatists, from Do- 
natus, Bishop of Numidia. ‘Their opinions re- 
sembled those of the Novatians, and although 
they acknowledged the Son of God to be co-cter- 
nal and co-essential with the Father, yet they de- 
clared him interior to the Father, and the Holy 
Chost interior tothe Son. St. Augustine strongly 
opposed these errors, and after many Jong and 
tedious disputes, he extinguished it altogether, 
A.D.AII. 

In addition to the Donatists, the Pelagians 
excited great troubles in the church. Pelagius 
(whose original name was Morgan) the founder of 
this sect, was amonk of Bangor, in Wales. Tle 
went to Rome, and there broached his denial of 
original sin, and taught salvation by works, &c. 
&c. St. Augustine and St. Jerome warmly 
opposed his errors, and he was at length con- 
demned in several councils, especially at Car- 
thage, and at Mela in Numidia; in consequence 
of which being anathematized by Pope Zozimus 
and banished by the Emperor Honorius, he with- 
drew with his associates Julius and Celestius, first 
to France and afterwards to England; he wrote 
several works, besides one in his own defence, in- 
tituled, ** Libellus Fidu ad Innocentiam Papam.” 
Scarcely 
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DURING THE FIFTH CENTURY. 13] 


Scarcely had this storm subsided when another 
soon followed; John Cassian a Scythian and pres- 
byter of Marseilles and Faustus of Rhegium, 
endeavoured to exhibit a middle path between 
the sentiments of Pelagius, and those of St. 
Augustine : the partizans of these principles were 
styled Semi-Pelagians. 

Meantime Vigilantius, by birth a Frenchman 
and a very learned bishop of Spain, exposed 
many abuses which had crept into the Church : 
he condemned the celibacy of Priests, the wore 
ship paid to the reliqgues of Martyrs, the custom 


of lighting up wax candles in the temples at mide ' 


day and the solitary life of Monks; from all which 
may be perceived the progress that superstition 
had made, and how greatly the Church had de- 
parted from Apostolic simplicity: yet, strange 
as it may appear, Jerome ventured to defend these 
corruptions, and uttered the most angry invece- 
lives against Vigilantius; a proof that the greatest 
men are subject to be deceived. Luther said of 
Jerome that he attributed more to works and cere- 
monies than to Jesus Christ himself, and to faith 
in his merits. 

About this time the Jews excited great troubles 


at Alexandria. St. Cyril having undertaken to— 


drive them from that city, Orestes, the governor, 
opposed him, and declared bimself their pro- 
tector, This produced much bloodshed—the 
Jews proceeded to cominit the greatest cruelties, 
and even crucified a child belonging to one of the 
Christians: they were however soon after =e 
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for their impiety, for, yielding to the a ures 
of one Moses of, Crete, who declared himself to, 
be the true Moses sent from heaven to deliver. 
them, they flocked to him mm great numbers, in 
consequence of his promising to lead them through 
the sea; the deluded Jews, were for the most part 
drowned in the attempt, and the impostor escaped 
aud was never more seen. 

It would be tedicus to relate the errors of Nes. 
torius, Bishop of Constantinople, and Jvutichies, 
a presbyter and an abbot ot, ihe same city; the 
former were condemned at the third general coun. 
cil, held at Ephesus, A. D. 431; the latter, at. 
the fourth council, held at Caleedon, A. D, 451. 
The ferment occasioned by these disputes did not 
subside for many years. 

In Africa a dreadful perseculion of the Chiris- 
tians was excited by Huneric, King of the Van- 
dals, an Arian, A. D. 483. Four hundred and 
forty-four bishops were driven from their secs, 
many of whom suflered .martyrdoin in the most 
courageous manner. ‘l'bis persecution terminated | 
by the death of the tyrant, who, it is said, was 
eaten by worms, which appeared in every part 
of his body. 

The Abbé Denis flourished about this time. - 
He. was the first who taught the manner of com- 
puting the ycars from the birth of Christ, or what . 
is called the Christian Era.x—Archbishop Usher | 
has however discovered an error of three or four . 
years in his mode of computation. : 3 

The excellent St, Augustine died,,in. thiac cen: 
tury, A. D, 430, aged 76, after having finished 
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his ycelebrated work De ciovitate Dei; or, Con- 
cerning the city of God. ‘The best edition of his 
works is the Parisian copy, in 10 volumes folio, 
1679 and 1690. 

Amidst the various calamities that affected the 
church internally, its limits continued notwith- 
standing to extend. Many Jews were converted 
to the faith, and in Burgundy, Germany, Ireland, 
Scotland, and other parts, the word of the Lord 
ran and was glorified. 

Germanus, Bishop of Auxerne, and Lupus, 
Bishop of Troyes, visited Britain, A. D. 430, to 
oppose the Pelagian bishop Severinus. They 
preached in the churches and highways to vast 
numbers. ‘The doctrines of grace were discussed 
by the bishops, who maintained their arguments 
by the Scriptures, and silenced the Pelagians. 

St. Patrick, or Succathus, a Scotchman, born 
at Glasgow, commonly called the Apostle of the 
Irish, was sent by the Roman Pontiff Celestine 
to lreland, A.D. 4352. He preached with con- 
siderable success, founded the archbishoprick 
of Armagh, built upwards of three hundred 
churches, and taught the Irish to read. He died 
at an advanced age about A. D. 460. 

As to Scotland, it. is said to have enjoyed the 
instructions of Palladius, and that the Orkney 
Isles were visited by Servatius. Some writers 
relate that Christianity was introduced into Scot- 
land two hundred years before the arrival of Pal- 
ladius, and that their King Donald became a con- 
vert to the faith of Christ, A. D. 187. 

VOL. II. N.S. M Milner 
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Milner states that the Franks, who had inha- 
bited the banks of the Lower Rhine, entered 
Gaul, A. D. 420. Clovis, their fifth king, 
though a wicked man, became an. instrument in 
promoting the gospel. His queen, Clotilda, was 
a zealous Christian, and induced him to profess 
it. The king, his sister, and three thousand of 
his army, were baptized at Rheims, A. D. 496. 

We must not omit to notice the growing ambi- 
tion of the patriarchal bishops, and especially 
the rapid strides of the patriarch of Rome to uni- 
versal power; the title of Bishop of all Palestine, 
conferred upon Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, 
and the unscriptural practice assumed by the 
patriarchal bishops, of consecrating all the other 
bishops. 

The services of religion were characterized by 
much pomp and splendour, and the riches and 
magnificence of the churches exceeded all 
bounds; every where they were adorned with 
costly images, and, in consequence of the Nesto- 
rian controversy, the image of the Virgin Mary, 
holding the child Jesus in her arms, had the chief 
place. The altars, and even the chests in which 
tlie reliques were preserved, were generally of 
solid silver. The priestly garments were deco- 
rated with costly and showy ornaments, and new 
acts of devotion were introduced and celebrated. 

It was in this century that Pope Leo, common- 
ly surnamed the Great, gave permission to peni- 
tents to confess their sins privately to a priest, and 
not as formeily before the whole congregation. 

If 
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DURING THE FIFTH CENTURY. 135 

If the worship of the church was corrupted, 
the ministers were highly reprehensible and infa- 
mous for their luxury, arrogance, avarice, and 
voluptuousness. According to Mosheim, ‘* the 
bishops appointed various delegates, or ministers, 
to manage the affairs of their dioceses, and a kind 
of court was gradually formed, where these pom- 
pous ecclesiastics gaye audience to a cringing 
multitude, and received their homage. ‘The 
office of a presbyter was regarded as so high and 
eminent, that Martin, Bishop of Tours, had the 
insolence to maintain, at a public entertainment, 
that the emperor was inferior in dignity to one of 
that order. ‘The pride and licentiousness of the 
deacons occasioned many complaints. Even the 
monks, who had formerly lived in solitary retreats, 
were now endowed with opulence, and exalted 
privileges. From the fame of their sanctity, 
‘bishops and presbyters were often chosen out of 
their order, and edifices and convents were erect- 
ed, in which the monks and holy virgins might 
serve God.—Hence the rise of monasteries and 
buildings of a similar nature! 

Theodoret and Theodore, bishops of Cyrus 
and Mopsuestia, illustrated a great part of the 
sacred Scriptures: the commentarics of the for- 
mer are yet extant, those of the latter are supposed 
to be concealed in the East among the Nestorians ; 
although Fabricius, a celebrated German writer, 
asserts upon the authority of Peter Lambecius, 
that Theodore’s Commentary upon the Twelve 
Prophets is still in MSS. in the Emperor’s library 
at Vienna, Upon 
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136 POTEMKIN AND HOWARD. 


Upon reading the above account of the divi- 
sions and corruptions of the Christian Church, 
how forcibly does our Lord’s petition strike the 
mind, John xvii. 11, ‘* Holy Father, keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they all may be one.” 

(To be continued.) 


PotemMKIN and HowaRrbD. 
A Contrast. 


PRINCE POTEMKIN has been well known 
as the prime minister in Russia under the goveru- 
ment of the Empress Catherine. In that important 
office he rendered himself infamous by ministering 
to the impure and guilty pleasures of his sove- 
reign, and by being the high-priest of intrigue and 
wickedness. ‘To fulfil his designs, it was immate- 
rial what laws were violated, what principles tram 
pled on, what faith was broken, or what murders 
committed. He lived in the greatest pomp, 
splendour, and luxury; and his principal favourites 
were swindlers, parasites, and unprincipled men 
of every description. He not only governed 
Russia, but even made the haughty Catherine his 
suppliant. The particulars respecting his death, 
and the disposal of his body, merit description 
and consideration. 

Potemkin died on the 15 of Oct. 1791, during a 
journey from Yassy to Nicholaif; and he actually 
expired in a ditch, near to the place in which his 
attendants had placed him that he might recline 

against 
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against its sloping side; being taken from his car- 
riage for the air. His corpse was afterwards 
brought to Cherson, and placed beneath the dome 
of a small church. - After the usual ceremony of 


interment, the vault was covered, merely by 


restoring to their former situation the planks of 


wood belonging to the floor of the building. ‘The 
most extraordinary part of the story remains to 
be related; the coffin itseif has disappeared. By 
the Emperor Paul’s command the body was taken 
up, and thrown into the ditch of the fortress. A 
hole was dug in the fosse, into which his remains 
were thrown with as little ceremony as if they had. 
been those of a dead dog! 
Such was the miserable end of a man, 


‘* Who left a name, at which the world grew pale,. 
“* To paint a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


Let us now turn to a more interesting subject—. 
the last days, the death and burial of the benevolent 
Howard, who, with a character forcibly opposed to 
that of Potemkin, also terminated a glorious career 
at Cherson. Mysterious Providence wonderfully 
destined. that these two men, celebrated in their 
lives by the most opposite gratifications, should 
be interred nearly im the samme spot; in order that 
the contrast might remain as a lesson to mankind. 
The particulars of Mr. Howard’s death, as they. 
were communicated to Dr. Clarke, are as follow. 
He had been intreated to visit a lady who was. 
dangerously ill, The weather was extremely 


tempestuous, vesy cold, amd the rain fell. in tor- 
mM 2 rents.. 
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| 
rents. Upon his arrival he found the lady dying, 
which, added to the fatigue of the journey, affect- 
.ed him ‘so much that it broughton a fever. Mr. 
Howard, however, attributed his fever to another 
cause. Having administered something to his 
patient to excite perspiration, he put his hand 
beneath the. bed-clothes to feel her pulse, that 
she might not be chilled by removing them; and 
he believed that her fever was thus communicated 
‘tohim.. After this painful journey Mr. H, returned 
:to Cherson, and the lady died. 
On Admiral Priestman (an Englishman in the 
-service of Russia) visiting his friend Mr. Howard, 
he found him weak and ill, and in his bed-room. 
Having enquired after his health, Mr. H. replied 
that his end was approaching fast. ‘The Admiral 
endeavoured to turn the conversation, imagining 
that what he had said might be the effect of his 
low spirits; but Mr. .H. assured him that it was 
otherwise, and added ‘‘ Priestman, you stile this 
a very dull conversation, and endeavour to divert 
‘my mind from dwelling on death ; but 1 entertain 
very different sentiments. Death has no terrors 
for me ; it is an event I always look to with cheer- 
fulness, if not with pleasure: and be assured the 
subject of it is to me more grateful than any 
other.” ‘Then turning the subject, he spoke of 
his funeral, and cheerfully gave directions con- 


cerning the manner of ‘his burial, and of the spot 
yn which his body should be laid. 


The Admiral left him upon his melancholy 
errand; and having accomplished M r Howard’s 
wishes 
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POTEMKIN AND HOWARD ‘199 
wishes (by settling with the owner of the land for 
the place of his interment) he returned to him 
with the intelligence. At this his countenance 
brightened, and he proposed to go to bed. Soon 
afterwards he made -his will; and obtained the 
Admiral’s promise that he would read the service 
of the Church of ‘England over his grave; — 
after which he breathed his last. 

Mr. H. was buried at a village about three miles 
from Cherson, in the spot which he had chosen; 
and his friend Admiral P, read the English burial 
service according to his desire. The order of his 
funeral was more magnificent than would have 
met his approbation. It was attended by the 
Prince of Moldavia, two admirals, the governor 
and staff officers of the garrison, the. magistrates 
and merchants 6f Cherson, a large party of caval- 
ry, and a great concourse of spectators, amount- 
‘ing to above three thousand. A monument was 
afterwards erected over him, consisting of a brick 
‘pyramid, or obelisk, secured with posts and chains. 

This monumént remains to the present time. 
Such was the respective characters of the Rus- 
‘Sian prime minister, and of.the English _philan- 
thropist! and such was the termination of their 
Mortal career. When an eminently wicked and 
an eminently good man are thus contrasted, we 
are reminded of the language of our Saviour, 
which truly characterizes them. “ Ye are of your 
father the devil,” (said Jesus to the great sinners 
of his day,) “ and the works of your father ye will 
oo to his disciples he said “ Be ye 2. 
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= 
ciful, as your Father which is in heaven is merci- 
ful.” May every youthful reader of this contrast, 
whilst contemplating the first character, exclaim, 
“ Gather not my soul with sinners, nor my life 
with bloody men!” and whilst considering the 
latter, “ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.” 


MAXIMS. 
2. Learn the art of entertaining thyself = [| 
alone, without being weary or melancholy ; and 


then thou wilt not be much put toit, for want of 
recreation and company. 


3. Those who put off repentance to another 


day, have a day more to repent of, and a day 
less to do it in. 


4. It is the highest point of wisdom to do 
only such things at the time when we are in the © 
gteatest probability of living, as we would do if 
we were in the present expectation of dying. 

5. If wealth be lost, it may be regained ; if 
‘health, it may be recovered :. but the loss of pre- 
‘cious time can never be recalled. 


6. To practise Sincerity, is to speak as we 


‘think ; to do as we profess ; to perform what we 


‘promise ; and real/y to be what we would seem 
and appear to be. . 


7. If good men are sad, ‘it is not because 


they are good ; but because they are not better. 
Po ETRY~« 
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POETRY. 141 


THE HEART. 


Jcrem, xvii. 9, ** The heart is deceitful above all things, and 


desperately wicked.” 


LORD! what an evi/ heart is this, 
Replete with monstrous wickedness, 
Neglecting thee, and loving well 

The dangerous road that leads to hell. 


So proud a heart, O Lord! is this, 
It scorns the offer of thy bliss, 
And blindly led by Satan's art, 
Profanely says to God “ Depart!’ 


So stubborn is this heart, O Lord! 

That not the thunders of thy word, 
Nor the soft strains of Jesu’s love, 

Its obduracy can remove. 


Yes, Lord! so wicked is my heart, 
So false and treacherous, full of art, 
Nought so deceitful can be found, 
Through all creation’s ample round. 


Lord, o’er this heart weep and mourn, 
O may it now to Jesus turn; 

Thy sacred temple let it be, 

In time, and through eternity. 


Launceston. 


R. C. 


THE YOUTHFUL TRAVELLER AND SAILOR. 
LIFE is a journey, not my rest; 
Life is a voyage, not my port; 
Dangers my travels may infest, 


And 


tempests make my bark their sport. 
Not 
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POETRY. 


Not far advanced in my way, 


Not long engaged in the course ; 
Yet, oh! how prone to go astray, 
To yield to cunning, or to force. 


Now meadows gay and flow'ry scenes, 
Now gentle gales and smiling seas ; 


Then the wild desert intervenes, 
Or terror rides upon the breeze. 


Soon life’s short journey will be past, 
Soon all its joys and sorrows cease ; 


Oh may I reach my home at last, 


And dwell in everlasting peace. 


Soon life’s short voyage will conclude, 
Soon it’s deceits and storms be oer; 
Then may the glorious port be view'd, 


And my soul gain the happy shore. 


JOHN THE PLOWMAN. 


SPES, 


IN yonder cottage, where the smoke ascends, 

Where the sweet woodbine clings, and upwards tends, 

A Ploughman lives, one of my village friends ; 
John’s abode. 


A happy man, of peaceful, gentle mind ; 


If poor, content; humble, tho’ not refin’d; 


A quiet and industrious spirit join’d 


Guiding his team o’er yonder auburn clod, 
Lopping the shrubs which o’er his cottage nod, 


“As larks or nightingales attune to God, 


He joins their notes. 


Homeward 
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Homeward as he directs his quiet way, . 
When his toil’s finish’d at the close of day, 
He calls his family around to pray, 
And breathes content 


_ He envies not the exalted pomp of. pow’r, 
Or transient grandeur of the fleeting hour ; 
More joy he feels within his rustic bow’r, 
Than earth can give. 


Unknown to him ambition’s glaring dream, 

Unknown to him the pompous hopes of fame; 

He seeks from heav’a a far superior name, 
The pious hind, 


His lisping babes are taught, in tuneful lays, 
At gentle eve a peaceful song to raise, 
Of simple gratitude and lively praise, 
For good receiv'd, 


Almost unknown he walks his journey here, 
Tho’ known above in yon ethereal sphere, 
Known as a saimt, tho’ huinble yet sincere, 
And lov’d in heav’n, 


ADAM. 


HUMAN GREATNESS, 
Psalm xxxvii, 35-36, 

I'VE seen the wicked man,on earth adored, 
Up-towering, like a cedar, to the skies, 
With front audacious, and insulting pride, 
Seem the Almighty’s vengeful bolt to wield; 
While at his fect, in prostrate terror, lay 
His vanquish’d foes.—Tbus flourish’d he awhile, 
I did but pass, and lo! he was no more; 
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POETRY. 
TRANSLATION OF THE LATIN EPIGRAM, 
In page 72. 


Amicos res optime pariunt; advers@ probant.” 


ROUND the woodman’s cheerful fire, 

See! the flames their joys inspire, 

While the curling smoke ascends, 

Emblem true of faithless friends. 

When prosperity’s mild rays, 

Gild our steps and bless our days, 

Crowds around us anxious press, 

And the warmest love profess ; 

But in adverse scenes they fly, 

As smoke without the blaze will die! 
Launceston, R. C. 
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ANOTHER. 


TRUST not in those who friendship’s title claim, 
Since few, ah! very few, deserve that name ; 

For, as from burning wood black smoke ascends, 
Kind fortune shall procure you many friends ; 
Who, when stern fortune frowns, shall soon retire, 
As the smoke vanishes without the fire: 

But oh! how truly blest are they who prove 

The wond’rous love of our true friend above; 
On him who changes not, let us depend, 

Jesus our Lord, and everlasting friend. 


G. H. 


ERRATA, 


No. 16, New Series, page 75, line 20, read third verse of the 
GXXxix, instead of second verse of the eighty ninth Psalm. 
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Cvangelical Miscellany. 
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IN our last number we endeavoured’ to illus- 
trate the ancient mode of sitting at tab/e; and to 
comp‘ete the subyect, we here present our readers 
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146 ON THE MODE OF SITTING IN THE EAsrt. 


with a sketch and description of the common 
mode of sitting in the East. 

_ The expression silting in our translation of 
the Sacred Scriptures is applied to different atti- 


| tudes; and we here propose to shew what that 


kind of sitting is, which ordinarily prevails among 
the oriental nations. ; 


The place for sitting is a kind of oeieod settle, 
‘bench, or elevated floor, about two feet high, 


ruses along one or more sides of a room, ex- 


tending about three feet from the wall, and covered 
with a carpet or searlet.cloth. This raised floor is 
called the Duan or Divan. The cushions, which 


_ are get upright along the wall, reach in that.po- 


sition to the arms of the person sitting, as in the 
preceding represeniation. They are ornamented 
with flowers, embroidery, or brocade; and are 
made of such sizes as can conyeniently re- 
moved hence one ‘cushion will.not serve the 


whole of a room: so that are joined 
together for that purpose. 


The figure here represented,- gecupies the 
corner, ‘which is the place af honor in the east, 


probably begause the best adapted for ease in 
leaning, by the opportunity it. presents of reclin- 
ing upon two cushions at once. The attitude 
of the person sitting, is usually by crossing the 
_legsiand folding them under the body ; some- 
timesvarying the posture by folding one leg only, 


or principally, and sitting upon the heel of jt, 


Jeaning at the same time upon the cushion ¥, 
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ON THE MODE OF SITTING IN THE EAST. IA7 
hind. The celebrated traveller Niebuhr says, 
“ As the floors are spread with carpets, and 
cushions are laid round the walls, one cannot sit 
down without inconvenience, on the ground; and 
the use of chairs is unknown in the East. The 
Arabians practise several different modes of sit- 
ting. When they wish to be very much at their 
ease, they cross their legs under the body. [ found 
indeed, by experience, that this mode of sitting is . 
the most. commodious for people who wear long 
clothes and wide lower garments without any 
confining ligatures, and appears to afford better 
rest after fatigue, than our posture of sitting upon. 
chairs. In the presenice of superiors, (see 1 Chron. 
xvii. 16, where David is said to have ‘ sat before 
the Lord,’) an Arab sits with his two knees touch- 
ing each other, with the weight of his body rest- 
ing upon his heels : and as in this position a per- 
son occupies less room than in any other, this is | 
their usual posture at table: I often tried it; but | 
found it so extremely uneasy, that I could never 
acquire the habit.” 
As it is our particular wish to illustrate, aia as 
weare able, those Scripture phtases which relate 
to customs that are unusual to olr young readers, 
_ and which they cannot therefore properly under- 
_ Stand, we shall now observe bow easily the cushion 
and carpet which form this kind of seat are car-— 
ried, so that even in a tent it may’ be’ instantly 
prepared. It appears that the cushion is not sat 
upon but against, so he to prepare a seat as 
mentioned 
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~~ 


mentioned in the seventh verse of the twenty-ninth 
chapter of Job, may be well understood of laying 
a carpet and placing a cushion upon it. And it 
explains also the sixth verse of the fourth chapter 
of St. John, where ** Jesus being weary with his 
journey, sat thus on the well;”’ that is, he leaned 
accordingly like a weary person against the side 
of the well. Perhaps the youthful reader never 
yet has uncerstood the true attitude assumed by 
the dying Jacob, when the sons of Joseph were 
brought to receive his blessing ; he *‘ strengthened 
himself, and sat upon the bed” —the duan ; and, 
after blessing his grandsons—‘ gathered up his 
feet”’ not into the bed, but drew them upon the 
duan. ‘Phis also explains the attitude of Ahaz, 
(1 Kings xxi. 4) ** He laid him down upon his 
bed, and turned away his face.”’ Also how Heze- 
kiah (2 Kings xx. 2) ‘* turned his face to the 
wall and prayed.” Also how Haman (Esther 
vii. 8) not only ‘* stood up to make request for 
his life,”’ but ** was fallen on the bed—the duan— 
whereon Esther was sitting.” Finally, the above 
explanation completely illustrates the nature of 
Saul’s order to bring up David to him on the 
bed, that he might kill him, ] Sam. xix. 19. 
Further citations cannot here be introduced ; but 
he that follows up this interesting subject for him- 
self, will reap great satisfaction in the light which 
it tends to throw upon many other parts of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 
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The History of DANIEL. 
(Continued from page 119.) 


HEAVEN, in the distribution of its favors, 
is directed by the highest wisdom; and God 
bestows no talent upon man, which, in the 
order of His providence, He will not give 
him an occasion to employ. Daniel, through 
Divine illumination, was endowed with a remark- 
able degree of knowledge, this was sanctified by 
humble piety ; and the acuteness of his under- 
standing, blended with the sweetness of his man- 
ners, raised him, though a captive, to a state of 
favor and preferment in the palace of the king of 
Babylon. But knowledge, piety, and influence, 
are gifts to be improved for Him from whom 
they flow. An opportunity was therefore soon 
afforded, wherein their exercise might manifest 
the glory of Jehovah, and enable Daniel to pro- 
mote the honor of His name. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, was ruler 
over an extensive empire, at that time the great- 
est which the earth could boast. He had made 
considerable conquests in Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope, and established a dominion whose founda- 
tions were laid deep in worldly power and policy, 
while ifs superstructure was exalted by the lofti- 
ness of pride to hold the nations in subjection, 
and even to contemn the power of the Eternal 
God, 

One night, after revolving in his mind what 
probably might be the future state of the vast 
empire which he had erected by his conquests ; 
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= — 
he fell asleep, and was considerably agitated by 
adream. The perturbation of his spirit was so 
great, that waking in confusion, he retained no 
more than the impression made upon him, but 
could not recollect the images it had presented to 
his view. ‘Too much disturbed for sleep, he 
rose and summoned his magicians, sorcerers, and 
astrologers, all of whom, by various arts, pre- 
tended to the power of bringing hidden things to 
light. He informed them of his consternation, 
and commanded them to tell the dream which 
had escaped his memory, and also to interpret it, 
according to those rules of science by which they 
severally professed to be instructed in the things 
tocome. ‘The king believed his dream to be 
prophetic, portending something of importance 
to his kingdom or himself: regarding it accord- 
ing to the usual notion of the heathen, as an in- 
timation of the will of Heaven. To interpret 
dreams, according to the rules of hieroglyphic 
mystery, was a branch of learning diligently 
studied in Chaldea. Indeed, so- highly was it 
cultivated, in conjunction with the study of the 
heavenly bodies, that in after ages, the term 
Chaldean,” was synonimously used for an 
astrologer. From these the king expected some 


assistance, as well as from the sorcerers, who 
through diabolic arts, pretended to an intimacy 
with departed spirits, and through their assist- 
ance, professed to be instructed in invisible and 

future mysteries. 
But neither natural science, nor the arts of 
demons, 
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THE HISTORY OF DANIEL 
demons, could enable these philosophers to ex- 
iricate the king from his embarrassment. They 
were confounded when they heard his requisition, 
io reveal to him the dream, as well as to declare 
its meaning. His request, though difficult, per- 
haps was not unreasonable, according to the wis- 
dom they professed. Pretending to receive divine 
communications, he was authorized to look to 
them for more than human knowledge. But, 
their gods were merely vanity, and were alike 
unable to make known the dream, or its interpre- 
tation. Forced to confess the inefliciency of 
their inchantments, arts, and sciences, the wise 
men declared themselves incompetent to grant 
the king’s request ; which they pronounced to be 
more strange and difficult than any that had 
hitherto been made by the most captious mon- 
arch to the wisest men on earth; and capable 
of being granted only by the gods who dwell 
remote from human beings, and are possessed of 
an intelligence more perfect and refined. 
Enraged at such an unexpected disappoints 
ment, the king became extremely furious, and 
commanded that the wise men should be put to 
death. Under that despotic government, the 
monarch’s word was law. No sooner therefore 
was this cruel sentence uttered, than the captain 
of the guard prepared to execute it; and Daniel 
and his friends, being held in reputation for their 
wisdom, they also were sought out, that they 
might suffer with the rest. Wholly ignorant of 


what had happened, Daniel enquired of Arioch 
the 
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the captain of the guard, the reason of this hasty 
and unjust decree; and on receiving information, 
he desired to be admitted to the presence of the 
king. His request was granted, and in dependance 
on the aid of the Almighty, he promised that if 
time were given him, he would reveal the dream, 
and also shew the king the meaning of it. The 
monarch’s anger being somewhat moderated ; 
and his desire extreme to know the secret which 
perplexed him, he suspended for awhile the ex- 
ecution of his cruel order, and consented to give 
Daniel time for such consideration as was neces- 
sary to elucidate so difficult, and weighty an 
affair. | 
Conscious of the insufficiency of human wisdom 
to discover things so much beyond its limits, and 
abhorring all the incantations, spells, and arts of 
sorcercrs, by the means of demons, to intrude into 
the mysteries of forbidden knowledge ; Danicl’s 
sole resort was to the living God. Having ob- 
tained for the philosophers of Babylon, as well 
as for himself and friends, a respite from the rash 
excesses of ungovernable fury, armed with the 
dangerous weapon of resistless power ; he went to 
seek those wise and excellent associates, from 
whose faith and prayer he might receive assist- 
ance in a moment of such imminent peril and dis- 
tress. Having made known to them the whole 
affair, he earnestly requested that they would unite 
with him insupplication to Jehoyah, that his spirit 
might reveal to him this secret in order that their 
lives, as well as those of theChaldean sages, might 
not 
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not be sacrificed to the displeasure of the king. 
Prayer ascends as fragrant incense to the throne 
of the Most High! The ear of God inclines in 
gracious condescension to the humble, fervent as- 
pirations of his servants, and His ministers of mer- 
cy and salvation, all stand ready to convey the 
wished for succours in the moment of extremest 
need. ‘To one of these was given a commission, 
in the visions of the night to visit Daniel, and 
to make known to him the secret of the dream, 
as well as to instruct him in its wonderful, mys- 
terious, and divine interpretation; which con- 
tained a most astonishing disclosure of the future 
operations of the providence of God. 

Conscious from the nature of the revelation, that 
he had received the answer of his prayer, Daniel 
arose, and in the most sublime, deyout, and humble 
manner, offered up his thanks and praises to the 
God of his forefathers, who had granted his request, 
and given him light and understanding in the se- 
cretofthe king. Full of joy, he went immedi- 

tely to Arioch the captain ofthe guard, and told 
lim, that he need not now destroy the Babylonish 
sages; but bring him speedily into the royal pre- 
sence, as he was now prepared to tell the dream 
and the interpretation of it to the king. 

Being introduced to Nebuchadnezzar, the king, 
in some degree aware of the great difficulty that 
attended a compliance with his wishes, appeared 


to question whether Daniel,could make good his” 


promise: and said to him with much surprise and 


‘ interest, **Art thou able to make known to me the 
dream 
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dream, and the interpretation of it??? With that 
abasement which ‘invariably accompanies true 
piety, the prophet took no glory to himself, but 
used this favorable moment, to direct the king’s at- 
tention from his heathen idols, to the living God. 
magicians, soothsayers, and astrologers, 
with all the aids of human or of diabolic wisdom, 
cannot tell the secret which the king desires to 
know ; neither can I declare it, through any pow- 
er or knowledge that is found exclusively in me. 
But, O King, there dwells in heaven a wise and 
powerful Being: He hath given me knowledge of 
the thing that troubleth thee; and He hath sent to 
thee the dream for thine instruction, to teach thee 
what shall come to pass in future ages. ‘The inter- 
pretation of it is revealed to me, in order to engage 
thy towards my people, and to-lead thee 
to acknowledge the superior might and understand- 
ing of the God of Israel to those false gods, who 
can convey no information to their yotaries upon 
the subject which the king requires.” Having 
borne this faithful” testimony to the God he wor- 
shipped; Daniel proceeded to give proof of His 
omniscience, by declaring to the king the tenor of 
his thoughts before he fell asleep. He was revolv- 
ing in his mind the future fate of the vast empire, 
which his splendid victories had raised to such a 
pitch of glory, when slumber stole upon him; and 
his troubled mind pursued the subject through the 
visions of the night. He dreamed that an enor- 
mous image stood before him, whose form was 
terrible, and of excessive brightness. This colossal 

figure 
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figure was composed of different substances: its 
head of gold, its breast and arms of silver, its lower 
parts of brass, its legs of iron, its feet of iron mixed 
withclay. Thisstatue was an emblem of the king- 
doms of the earth. The different metals indicated 
the varieties of strength or splendor which should 
embellish or consolidate their power. ‘The history 
of the four great monarchies, which have contended 
for the empire of the world, affords an ample illus- 
tration of this vision; and proves that Daniel, in 
explaining it, was influenced by the Spirit of his 
God. 

While in his dream the king beheld the 
image, it was smitten by a stone cut from the 
mountain without hands. Its different sub- 
stances were broken and scattered like the chaff 
which flies before the wind. The kingdom of 
Messias, represented by this stone, was small in- 
deed, and inconsiderable, in its origin; and in its 
progress is contemned, despised, and persecuted 
bythe world; yet, is it still accumulating strength 
and substance, and the time will come when, hav- 
ing increased to a vast mountain, it shall fill the 
earth, and by its influence crush and annihilate 
all opposing power. 

This revelation of the purposes of God’s eternal 
grace and providence, given to a heathen, stands 
as a monument of prescience which could only be 
divine. Known to none but God are all His works ; 
aud the fulfilment of so large a part of this exten- 
_ sive prophecy gives ample earnest that the rest 


shall be accomplished, and ‘the kingdoms of this 
world ”’ 
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world ” become at the appointed time ‘the king- 
doms of our Lord, and of his Christ.’ * 

In profound astonishment to hear his dream so 
punctually related, and at the wonderful events 
which it foretold, the king fell on his face, and 
worshipped Daniel; either taking him for some- 
thing more than human, or disposed to do him 
reverence by prostration, according to the Eastern 
mode. He willingly acknowledged the trans- 
cendent excellency of the God of Daniel, through 
whose power and wisdom he had been admitted to 
the knowledge of such mysteries. Valuable pre- 
sents and sweet odours were given to Daniel, by 
order of the king. These were offered, (and the 
custom is to the present day retained among the 
princes of the Kast,)+ as marks of high consider- 
ation and respect. Had they been presented as 
idolatrous oblations, the holy prophet would as 

- firmly have rejected them, as did the great apostle 
Paul: both were equally asserters of the honour 
of Jehovah, aud both protested against giving any 
part of it to idols, at the peril of their lives. 

The services of Daniel were most liberally re- 
warded by the king. He gave him many gills, 
and honoured him with eminent promotion. He 
made him ruler over Babylon, the most illustrious 
of his provinces; and the inspector and chief go- 
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* The reader who is anxious to obtain instruction upon this, 
and other prophecies of Scripture, is referred to Rishop New- 
ton’'s excellent and valuable dissertations on the subject. - 


+ See Lord Valentia’s ‘Pravels, 
yvernor 
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yernor of the wise men. ‘This was a post of much 
importance, which Daniel would no doubt improve 
to the instruction of these sages in the truths of 
God. 

Being raised to power and affluence, he did not 
overlook his former friends; he wished that they 


should share in his prosperity, and therefore hum- 
bly recommended them to the attention of the king. 


Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, were placed 


in lucrative and confidential offices, but Daniel 
lived at court, and was retained as an attendant on 
the councils of the king. 


( To be continued.) 


“Her Ways are Ways of PLEASANTNESsS.” 


THIS beautiful passage of Scripture sounds 
very familiarly in our ears. It is one of those texts 
80 often commented upon, so frequently quoted, 
that much of its effect is lost upon us unless we set 
ourselves to meditate upon it closely, so as to 
enter into its meaning. Let us endeavour to do 
so on the present occasion. We would consider 
the passage in a two-fold view:—first, as the de- 
claration of God himself;—secondly, as that of 
Solomon. 

lirst—T his is an assertion in the word of God, 
and all his words are true. Now we shall do well 
to regard it in this light, when we are tempted to 
consider the ways of religion, to which the passage 
refers, as any thing rather than what it declares 

VOL. II, N.S, them 
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them to be; that is—pleasant. ‘That “her paths 
are peace,” we are perhaps, at all times ready to 
admit: we know and feel, even the youngest of 
us, that there is no true peace—no peace of mind 
and of conscience, but in the paths of holiness. 
But pleasant is a term we are wont to apply to 
things of a very different nature—We meet agree- 
able and entertaining company, and call them 
pleasant people :—we see a commodious and ele- 
gant residence, and call it a pleasant house:— 
those who have been spending some hours in the 
gay amusements of this world, will tell you that 
they have had a pleasant evening :—But do we 
say with the same emphasis and feeling of God’s 
house and ordinances, and of the society of lis 
people, that they are pleasant? Are there not 
many, on the contrary, who, if they spoke the lan- 
cuage of their hearts, would use a term as oppo- 
site as possible, and say that they were du//?-—they 
might allow that these things are right, safe, ex- 
cellent, peaceful, but surely not pleasant. On 
such then, should there be any of our readers, who 
may, in their secret thoughts, entertain st-ch ideas of 
the good ways of religion, we would earnestly 
press the words of the text, as the words of God. 
Hle says “her ways are ways of pleasantness.” 
v\nd-let us remember, that this expression 1s ad- 
dressed to us as we are. It is not spoken to an- 
gels, nor to “ the spirits of the just made perfect,” 
but to us in our present state, and more especially 
to the young, with all their earthly tastes, plea- 
sures, and pursuits. Aud he who asserts it, 1s no 
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strauger to the human heart; he knows intimately 
its passions and propensities, and in what things it 
is prone to seek satisfaction. Nor let us imagine 
that he who so exacily estimates the true value of 
all things, in any degree underrates the worth of 
earthly good. 

We are delighted with many things in this 
world; and he who gives us all things richly to 
enjoy, is fully aware of the pleasure they are cal- 
culated to produce. He is also perfectly ac- 
quainted with the averseness and distaste we are 
prone to feel towards himself and his ways; but 
still he says of them that they are ways of plea- 
santness. How then can we reconcile this express 
declaration of God, with the secret persuasion of 
so many, perhaps of our own hearts also, that they 
are not so?) What conclusion must be drawn? 
What, but this—that it is, it must be as God has 
said; and that whoever may deny or doubt it, His 
ways are ways of pleasantness. ‘Those who think 
otherwise, only prove that they have never made 
trial of them; have never set out in earnest in the 
way to Zion, but have only viewed the road from 
an obscure distance; from whence they may dis- 
cover the hills of difficulty, but can see neither 
the fruits nor flowers that adorn it. While they 
who are indeed travelling there, unite with one 
heart and voice in this divine declaration. And 
this brings us to the second view we proposed to 
take of the subject, namely, to consider it as the 


assurance and the experience of king Solomon. 
Now 
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Now, as he himself elsewhere declares, there 
could not possibly be a person selected from all 
the kingdoms and ages of the world, so well qua- 
lified to decide upon the truth of this statement 
as Inmself; because he had made trial more than 
any man before or after him, of every other kind 
of pleasantness. Hear his own account of it, “| 
said in mine heart, go to, now, I will prove thee 
with mirth; therefore enjoy pleasure. I sought 
in mime heart to give myself unto wine, yet ac- 
quainting my heart with wisdom; and to lay hold 
on folly, that 1 might see what was that good for 
the sons of men, which they should do under the 
heavens all the days of their life. I made me great 
works; J] builded me houses; I planted me vine- 
yards; I made me gardens and orchards, and I 
planted trees in them of all kind of fruits. | 
made me pools of water, to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees. I got me servants 
and maidens, and had servants born in my house ; 
also I had great possessions of great and small 
cattle, above all that were in Jerusalem before 
me. I gathered me also silver and gold, and the 
peculiar treasure of kings, and of the provinces. 
I got me men singers and women singers, and the 
delights of the sons of men, as musical instruments, 
and that of all sorts. So I was great, and in- 
creased more than all that were before me in Jeru- 
salem: also my wisdom remained with me. And 
whatsoever mine eyes desired, I kept not from 
them. I withheld not my heart from any joy, for 
my heart rejoiced in all my labour; and this was 

my 
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my portion of all my labour, ‘Then I looked on 
all the works that my hands had wrought, and on 
the labour that [ had Jabouredyto do, and behold, 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit; and there 
was no profit under the sun.—'Then I said that 
wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth 
darkness. —/er ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” Now, which of us 
has ever realized, or can ever hope to do so, any 
thing to be compared with this degree of worldly 
success and enjoyment; for, what can the man do 
that cometh after the king? W hat extreme weak- 
ness, ignorance, and inexperience then, it would 
betray, should any one still be disposed secretly 
to maintain, that, notwithstanding all Solomon 
says, this world is a sufficient portion, and that he 
does not expect it will prove vanity and vexation 
of spirit to him. Remember, that Solomon was 
the wisest man that ever lived; who then will. 
venture to set up their judgment in opposition to 
his? Besides, this is not the language of Solomon 
only; but of every human being who has arrived 
at the same period of life. That all here is vanity 

and vexation of spirit, is a confession reluctantly 

extorted “ even from men of the world, who have 

their portion in this life;” or, if they will not avow 

it in words, it is a truth indelibly expressed in their 

countenance. And the same acknowledgment. 1s 

cheerfully made by good men: all here indeed is 

vanity and vexation, they say, but this does. not 

afflict us, because our portion is not here; “this 


8 not our rest!” we know where todook for solid 
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satisfaction. It is thus that Solomon consoles 
himself for the disappointments he experienced 
in his pursuits of worldly good.—He at last dis- 
covers, that it is only “ wisdom’s ways that are 
truly pleasant,”—this was his experience. Thus 
then, we see, that the wisest and most experienced 
of men, and the unerring word of God, agree in 
assuring us, that the ways of religion (and they 
only) are ways of pleasantness. 

Let us then, endeavour to shew, how it is that 
they are so: and to reconcile the statement with 
some appearances that seem to contradict It. 
“ Godliness (the apostle tells us) has the promise 
of the life that now is, as well as of that which is 
to come.” ‘That is, the true Christian really par- 
ticipates with others, in the moderate enjoyment 
of earthly good: and has, over and above, the 
blessing of God, which alone ‘maketh rich with- 
out adding sorrow.” While they who would grasp 
at more than the holy law of God allows, though 
they may experience some momentary gratifica- 
tion, yet, in fact, depart from happiness in the 
same proportion: and even their lawful enjoy- 
ments are without the sunshine of his favor. But 
more especially, they are ways of pleasantness 
because the truest felicity our souls are capable 
of, proceeds from the favor of God, and commu- 
nion with him. And, although in this world we 
cannot experience that fulness of joy which 1s 
felt in his immediate presence, yet we may pal- 
take so much of it, as far to surpass all terres- 
trial bliss. Some sweet springs of “ that stream 
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which makes glad the city of God, refresh this 
wilderness below. Again, it is agreed that the 


paths of religion are paths of peace; then we may | 


truly say that they are pleasant, because they are 
peaceful. What real enjoyment can there be 
without peace of mind? and “there is no peace, 
saith God, to the wicked.” “My peace,” the 
Saviour said, “I give unto you; not such as the 
world giveth—but that which passeth all under- 
standing.” [tis this imward tranquillity, this’well- 
founded sense of safety; this readiness for all 
changes, even for the last great change; and this 
meetness for another state; which alone can war- 
rant a true enjoyment even of this life. ‘The true 
Christian engages in his daily concerns with so 
sweet a persuasion of their being under the di- 
rection and blessing of his heavenly Father, that 
he is free from those disquieting cares and anxieties 
which so often cloud the brow of those who are 
without God in the world! He has his trials, in- 
deed; but under the heaviest of them, he receives 
strong consolation from reflecting, that “ whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” In prosperity 
he knows that God is fulfilling his gracious pro 
mise, that to those “ who seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, all other things shall 
be added! and in the midst of all, he prizes the 
light of his countenance lifted up upon him, more 
than the brightest sunshine of this world. He hes 
down upon his bed with the sweetest serenity, 
knowing that the angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him! Is he young? 
The Lord then is the guide of bis youth! and he 
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hopes by “ taking heed to his way, according to 
the word of God,” to escape the dangers and 
temptations of an evil world: And he can look 
towards advancing years, to the loss of his earthly 
friends, and to old age itself, without dismay; be- 
cause, “when father and mother forsake him, the 
Lord has engaged to take him up.”—And he be- 
lieves also, that when he is old and grey-headed, 
He will be with him still. Such, then, is the peace 
that 1s experienced in the ways of religion ; and is. 
not this peace pleasantness. 

Much of the advice of Solomon is addressed 
expressly to the young: and this, among other 
passages, Is intended to allure them into “the good 
old way” in which thew fathers have walked. 
Youth is ever eager in the pursuits of pleasure; 
and here it 1s afforded to them—true, enduring, 
unchangeable, and even increasing pleasure. Why 
then should we hesitate? O reader! “ taste and 
see that the Lord is gracious.” But remember, 
you must not expect to experience the p/easant- 
ness of religion, without a hearty devotedness to 
it. “Bhat which makes the good ways of the Lord 
appear so uninviting, is, that so many walk irregu- 
larly in them; with a heavy, halting or wandering 
step. But the true pilgrim, who maintains a vi- 
gorous pace, who is never diverted from his course, 
who “presses towards the mark,” and keeps it 
ever in view,—he it is, who experiences the full 
truth of this assertion; he “goes on his way re- 
joicing,” and finds indeed that the way he has 
chosen is a “ way of pleasantness, and that its paths 
are peace.” Q. Q. 
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of the SuNDAY ScHOOL. 

THERE is always a great pleasure in discern- | 

ing a wild flower, though in the hedge. Its sim- oe 

i plicity will charm ; and the contrast of the un- | Ties 
cultif&ted unsheltered situation, with its modest 
| beauties, renders it an interesting object. So mI 
smiles the primrose among the nettles, the prickly fe, 
 thistles, and the wide-spreading burdocks, which 
surround it. 

As the children of the sunday school are taken | if ia? 


at random, without selection, from the lower merit 
ranks, and the most ignorant classes of society ; 
we cannot be surprised if there should abound 
among them tempers uncultivated, and manners 
extremely offensive. Even the best dispositions 
will run wild if not trained and pruned ; but when 
morose, deceitful, and tyrannical tempers, are 
either let loose to their own turbulence, or check- 
ed by the counter turbulence of their parents, 
which has nothing like skill to guide it, or justice 
to convince the child who suffers by it ; there can 
be no wonder if the disposition, though checked 
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indeed, is not eradicated, but rather, by its very 4 2 
confinement, is forced into some shape more eth) 
crooked, and becomes to society more unsightly, 
and more troublesome.' Amid a variety of dis- 
gusting characters, it is refreshing to mect now eae rt 
and then with one of a simple, modest, gentle, (ona 
disposition: like Sally of the Sunday School. et Fai it 
It was perhaps somewhat conducive to this 
temper, that she had for several years been lame; 
a diseased 
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a diseased hip obliged her to walk with a stick, 
and sometimes with a crutch. If this infirmity 
prevented her from habits of boisterousness, it 
kept her by that means from much sin. Good 
health is very ofien a great temptation ; and leads 
the young into mischief by mere joyousness of 
spirits, and power to be active: for activity if 
not well directed, becomes serious harm. If 
pain and suffering gave to Sally something of her 
gentle and obliging carriage, it was then, in 
another way, of great service toward forming her 
character into so pleasing an appearance. She 
may find her infirmity of body well made up to 
her in the advantages it yields to her mind 
and temper. And if beyond this, if affliction 
has made her more willing to listen, to learn, to 
pray: then who can say how great a blessing 
this illness has been made. She may lave occa- 
sion to say with the prophet, ‘‘ it was good for 
me to bear the yoke in my youth.”’ 

W hen speaking to the children, I have some- 
limes endeavoured in vain, even to cateh their 
attention, and fasten it down to what I was 
saying ; but I had no difficulty with Sally: her 
modest eye was always directed to me, and a tear 
in it would sometimes say she felt the word, and 
thanked me for trying to impress her with if. 
May the lessons she has so frequently felt, be 
deeply, be divinely, imprinted upon her heart: 
they will save her from many a temptation, as she 
comes more to mingle in the world ; and feels the 
strength of ils gay, or its sorrowful associations. 
I have 
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I have wondered sometimes, when | considered 
her infirmity, to find her always one of the earli- 
est atschool: she had nearly a mile to walk ; and 
to her that was no small labour; yet I was sure 
to find her in her place, unless, as at times, she 
was quite unable to come. Iler heart was in it. 
Where there is a willing mind, there will in ge- 
neral be a punctual attendance; and where the 
mind is also desirous of instruction, we are sure 
no little obstacles will hinder, no trifling diffi- 
culties will even delay. They who are in earnest 
to seek God will seek Him early. 

I much admire, especially in childhood, a sims 
plicity of character, which seems to lay itself quite 
open to your inspection, without disguise. Some 
children when they give you an answer, never look 
you in the face ; their countenances are cast down, 
not with bashfulness, but with consciousness of 
some evil feeling which they want to hide. The 
cross, the sly, the sulky, do not wish to discover 
to you what they know their faces will betray. 
Sally had nothing to hide. You might look her 
countenance through and through, without her 
ever suspecting what you was doing: a better 
symptom of a clear conscience, that means no 
harm to any one, can scarcely be found. And 
when you contemplated her mild face, so full of 
feeling, all the lines were simple. There were 
her features for you to look at, just as nature 
nade them: not one of them twisted into proper 
form, for your inspection ; or twisted out of pro- 
per form, by the consciousness of being inspected. 

No 
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168 SALLY OF TNE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
No half shut eye retiring from view ; nor broadly 
open, fixed into a confident stare, determined to 
endure examination without detection. No cor- 
ner of the mouth dragged down, to give a demure 
look ; nor turning up, ready to quiz you, as soon 
as released from so close a survey. There are 
some countenances which speak a volume, (a yo- 
lume close shut), whose very artlessness, is art of 
a consummate kind. Such an appearance in a 
person grown up, is repulsive, and bids you be 
much on your guard: but in a child, such an 
appearance is very hateful; as it betokens a fast- 
ripening villany of disposition, and forebodes 
evil to all who may in after life be tormented with 
them, as servants or neighbours, as enemies or 
as friends. You cannot believe a word they say, 
for you see they are capable of deceiving you: 
nor can you let out your pity, nor scarcely in- 
dulge your benevolence, on objects soclearly un- 
worthy of your regards. 

There is a mode of receiving favours, which 
marks the character with great precision. Some 
are very loud in their thanks, who as evidently 
do not feel grateful; what you give is not half 
what their covetousness expected. They durst 
not refuse to receive it, lest they cut off all hope 
of something better another time. But a little 
enquiry, or observation afterwards, will shew that 
your gift was undervalued, neglected, or per- 
verted to some base use. It was a double plea- 
sure to give Sally any thing ; you saw she thanked 


you, by a countenance illuminated with grateful 
feelings : 
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feclings : you knew your gift would be put to its 
proper use ; would be well taken care of; and 
though but an old thing, would be repaired and 
worn, and might be seen upon her many a day 
afterwards. 

Sally’s lameness had rendered her unable to_be 
useful to her mother, or to others, in any labori- 
ous way. Being obliged to sit still much, she 
had therefore plied her needle well; and became 
expert, especially as to neatness of workmanship, 
above many older girls. ‘here is always some- 
thing which the willing and industrious can do. 
Those who are shut out by Providence from some 
modes of employment, can, if they will, find 
other methods of usefulness. Even an inability 
may become an advantage, if it lead us the more 
sfrenuously to cullivate such faculties as are left 
lous. Sally is better qualified for a respectable 
situation by this means, than if, able to romp 
and run, she had spent her time hoydening with 
birds nesting boys; or had learned to pilfer the 
loose sticks from the hedge row, destroying the 
farmer’s fences, and rendering all his labour be- 
stowed in mending them, quite useless. 

Though Sally was lame for a long while, yet 
for two years at least, she has been quite recover- 
ed, and has had no occasion for even a_ stick 
tohelp her. I have no reason to think that her 
recovering her powers thus, has had any bad ef- 
fect upon her mind and character; which is a 
great mercy. Not unfrequently do we see health 
Iegained, give the power, and also become the 
Occasion, of running into sin. 
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Hex. recovered. strength enabling to sock 
‘some more actiye employment, she has been 
helping at. different houses... The last time I met 
her,..[ was, glad Ao, find, her able to undertake 
some light service, where attending a. child, 
OF assisting with her needle, might enable her to 
maintain. herself in a. decent family... I Arust that 
_ | Providence which has favoured. her so far, will 
guide her ways, guard her first entrance into life, 
and-especially by. His own grace secure her young 
44. 
Jt will not, pass as.a trifling trait in her cha- 
wacter, that she left the school handsomely, In 
most cases, leaving school is, first. loitering and 
becoming inconstant, in, attendance, and at. last 
ceasing to.come.. Then we,never hear any-more 
ef them; or if we,enquire, receive some ungtale- 
_ ful.reply.. It wasotherwise with Sally. Gelting 
beiter in. health, as I have stated, and being neat 
‘fifteen, she wished for,some. situation ; she there- 
fore called, to say she was very. thankful for the 
kindness. shewn her so long, and now would not 
trouble the school any.more. This shewed @ 

feeling, and.a,propriety of conduct, which, prer 
= . Mise well, . The ungrateful mind, is a base one. 

ih And although what seems ingratitude, is. ofleo 

. enly want of thought, or want,of manners; yet 


- these are, great. wants, and de much. mischicl. 
Her having the: thought, to do so, raises her char 
racter; her having the manners to do so, wilt 
¥eeommend her. to. a, better place.than, she. coul¢ 


ope for, if she had shewn deficiency in this ree 
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Pry and if the action sprung froma superiot’ 
sources from’ a principle of" gratefal feeling; 
will promise well for her future behaviour: Prin 
ciple is solid, and ‘will Yast’;” itis general, afd’ 
will spread it is honottrable 
character in which it'rules, 
Het conduct ia this respect was reported 
ladies” working party, Who felt so well pleased,” 
ag to make ‘her présént of piece of green stuf 
for a gown.’ She could’ make ‘it ‘herself, there’ 
was no néed to do that for her. : The lady ander 
whose direction this ‘was done,’ gave something to’ 
have it of a better quality than is usially: piven’ 
in such cases, that it might do her good service,’ — 
With much pleasure I perceived upon her the’ 
other Lord’s day, this reward of her good’cha~> 
racter and pleasing conduct. “May her character’ 
continue good, and her conduct pleasing I trust’ 
she will find many an. 
the advantages these 
Should account nieet | 
girls now under insttuction; I shall be happy: 
were it so far to guilt their attention, ‘as'‘toshew" 
the advantages being simple, honest, 


Editor, 

SOMETIME since Le was on a a, visit. in Witt 
shire, and & large parcel of tracts had been re 
cently received by the Worthy family, which they. 


were for — the sunday 
school 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER’S TRACT. 


school children, Whilst was looking over the 
tracts, 1 cast my eyes upon one that related to 
fortune telling; at that moment the servant en- 
tered the pariour, and announced that a woman 
was at the door, and desired to know if any of the 
party would have their fortune told. I instantly 
ran out and accosted the woman, “So, you can 
tell fortunes,” “Yes, Sir.” “And can you tell 
mine!” “Yes.” “ Ah! I do not wish to have my 
fortune told, for I am a fortune-teller too.” She 
looked extremely confused, and faintly replied— 
“ Indeed, Sir!” “ Yes, and I will tell you your 
fortune; it is, that if you continue in your present 
course of wickedness and deception, neglecting 
God’s salvation, and disregarding the eternal state 
of your soul, you will be lost for ever and ever! 
Let me exhort you to leave off your present sinful 
course, and pray to God to turn your heart. Are 
you not ashamed to go about the country, and thus 
impose upon servants and young people? There,” 
said 1, putting some of the fortune-teller’s tracts 
into her hand, “ Go, and read these carefully, and 
sell them, instead of the wretched trash you have 
already, they will procure you a trifle, and be sure 
to attend to what has been said to you on the sub- 
ject.” "The woman appeared affected with the 
advice, and expressed her thanks, courtesyed, and 
went away. I returned to my friends, pleased at 
the opportunity of thus distributing some of their 
tracts. 

Instead of giving money to beggars, I generally 
send them a few of these striking little pamphlets, 
for who can tell into whose hands a tract may fall. 

Launceston. | R. C. 
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G LEANINGS. 


THE increase of transparency, by filling the 
pores of a body with fluid, is seen, by soaking 
white paper in oil, which, from opake, becomes 
very transparent, and accounts for the following 
phenomenon. When there exists a dry mist in 
a morning, so as to render distant objects less 
distinct, it is a sign of a fine day: when distant 
objects are seen very distinct,4it is a sign of rain. 
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Rinonfes ApretTs was a nobleman of the 
Huguenot Py and famous (or ¢ather infamous) 
for his sevity to the Catholics ‘who fell into his 
hands during the civil wars of France, in 1562. 
At some places which he took, he compelled the 
enemy’s soldiers to leap from the top of towers 
on the points of spikes prepared to receive them. 
On one of these occasions, a soldier was reproached 
by the Baron for twice hesitating before he took 
the leap. ‘I will give you, Sir, three times,” 
(replied hey “ to do it in.” “This humerous 
sally saved his life. 


Pore Aprian (5th) wasa Genoese. In his 
old age, and when his health was much impaired, 
he was elected to the Papal Chair. When his 
relations came to congratulate him on his acces 
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sion, he said, ** I wish you had found me @ i, 

healthy Cardinal, rather than a dying Pope. a i) 

( Zo be continued. ) 
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OBITUARY. 
OBITUARY. 

A short Memoir of a YouNG PERSON, who died 
February 20th, 1816, in the 15th year of her age. 


OUR journey through the world is short, but im- 
portant. We move upon the swift wing of tiie, 
which rapidly hurries on the traveller, and sufters 
him not to rest till he arrives at home in the bosom 
of eternity. As we proceed along the road, we 
pass through a variety of prospects, which quichly 
change. Every stage brings new scenes to our view, 
while others vanish out of sight, and are seen no 
more forever. We just look at them, and they are 
gone as a shadow, and return not again. At some 
periods allis light and sunshine: all is gratifying and 
delightful, while the candle of the Lord is shining 
en our dwelling. In these days of prosperity, our 
hearts are ready to dance for joy, and vainly to hope 
that this may always last. We are too prone to 
assign perpetuity to what is present, be it pain or 
pleasure, light or darkness; but who hath found it 
so? All things must quickly change, for so hath 
God decreed; tears turn to joy, and joy to sorrow; 
pleasures turn to pain, and pain to pleasures; so all 
below the sun go on in a constant round of vicissi- 
tude, and never continue in one state. Generally 
the sources of our highest earthly delights are in 


‘their turn the fountains of our bitterest lamenta- 


tions: so uncertain are all our creature comforts! 
They alone are wise who seek their enjoyment und 
rest in the unchangeable God, in that Saviour who is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for-ever. In our 
thoughtless moments we forget the nature of the 
world we are now passing through. When we go 
forward with a full tide of prosperity we cry, “‘ My 
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mountain shall stand fast for ever, and I shall know 
misery no more.” But, at an hour when we least 


expect, our sky darkens, the storm gathers and— 


bursts; all our pleasant prospects are moved aside ; 
the whole scene is changed: we descend at once 
from the mount of joy to the dark valley of mourn- 
ing and sorrow. ‘Thus exactly has it happened to the 
family in which I reside. A very little while ago, 
few of the families on earth had a larger share of 
comforts and enjoyments, or fewer evils blended 
with their pleasures. A family of children, under 
the care of a prudent affectionate mother, with other 
friends, formed a little society, joined together in 
love and harmony, im full enjoyment of health and 
all that can make life desirable. ‘They then little 
thought that the moment was so nigh at hand when 
their number should be lessened. ‘The time is come 
when one is to be taken, and the rest left to mourn 
the loss which they so deeply teel. ‘The lot fell on 
our much beloved Matilda. It pleased God to move 
her out of this happy domestic circle to join the 
hosts above. We are fora time left to weep ina 
world of woe, while the dear departed soul, we hope 
and trust, is singirg with Joy unspeakable in the 
temple above. Could that lovely soul now address 
us, doubtless her voice would be, ‘‘ Weep not for 
me; I have done for ever with sin and sorrow, and 
have gained the height of all my desires, in arriving 
safe in glory to be for ever with the Lord.” May 
the survivors trim their lamps, and prepare to meet 
their God; the time is coming, the day is fixed, and 
cannot be distant. : 

If, in describing characters, strong affections must 


necessarily lead to error, Lam in danger; yet, asl 
regard 
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regard truth, I shall faithfully endeavour to adhere 
strictly to it in giving to the young a short memoir 
of my dear Matilda. God, who giveth unto every 
one severally, as he will, was liberal in his gifts to 
this dear child. She had unquestionably a fine mind, 
quick, comprehensive, and solid, and rather a reten- 
tive memory. Iam not afraid of erring when | say 
that few of the children of men are blessed witha 
more happy temper and disposition than she pos- 
sessed ; meek, mild, affectionate, peaceable, and for- 
giving. In nothing did she excel more than in con- 
tentment and self-denial: pleased with every thing 
that was appointed for her without murmuring or 
disputing. This did not proceed from insensibility, 
for few had finer feeiings and more sprightliness. 1 
have had the fairest opportunity of obgerving her 
from her infancy, and always observed fhat it was 
her constant study and delight to make all happy 
around her; and when she had an idea that she had 
caused pain to any, it was greater pain to herself, 
and she could not rest till all was rectified. Ina 
review of her life I can recollect next to nothing 
that I could wish had been otherwise. For a child, 
she was remarkably thoughtful, orderly, and correct. 
She conducted herself towards every body with the 
greatest affability, and with the strongest affection to 
her friends. We need not wonder that so amiable 4 
character should be greatly beloved, which certainly 
was her case. 

When this amiable girl came to lie down on a death- 
bed, did she ground her hope of salvation on the 
excellency of her character, on her good under- 
standing, amiable tempers, and correct morals? No, 
verily: far, very far from it—She had no idea of 

human 
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knew that a sinner must be saved by grace. One 
day early in her affliction, when conversing with her 
on this subject, she exclaimed, with considerable 
earnestness, “ 1 am a great sinner.” Doubtless she 
must mean the sin of her nature, for her life was one 
of the most correct and spotless that could easily 
be found. One of the grand mistakes and fatal 
errors of a blind unbelieving world is resting their 
hopes of happiness on human merit, which in fact 
has no existence. When they behold an amiable 
youth, possessing sweet dispositions, and a virtuous 
life, they conclude without doubt or examination, 
that this must procure the favour of God, and secure 
heaven. They never stop to ask how the soul is 
affected towards God; and they forget that some 
youth, of the most amiable manners towards their 
fellow-beings, may yet hate God, reject Christ, and 
neglect the great salvation. Great pains should be 
taken to instruct the young ones to know the way 
they are to be saved; to prove to them that they 
merit nothing but death; that there is a new way to 
the father; that “ Christ is the way, the truth, and 
the life’ and “ that no man cometh to the father 
but by him.” These radical truths were familiar to 
the mind, and I trust stamped on the heart of the 
subject of this memoir. She appeared to me to 
have not the least expectation of salvation but in and 
through Christ Jesus, and to count all things else but 
dross in comparison of him. In no one instance did 
she discover the least confidence in any excellence in 
herself as the ground of hope, but lamented her sin- 
fulness and guilt, and earnestly prayed for mercy 
and forgiveness of sins. 


(To be continued.) 
POETRY, 


human merit, and had no confidence in the flesh, but 
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178 POETRY. 


SPRING. 


No more I feel the Winter’s piercing blast, 
Those cheerless days of gloom, away have past; 
And genial Spring revisits us at last, 

With verdure crown’d. 


The tuneful lark salutes the smiling morn, 
The hills and vales are cloath’d with springing corn, 
While daisies rise the verdant meads t’ adorn 

With various hues. 


Behold! gray fallows sprinkl’d o’er with sheep, 

The shepherd stretch’d beneath yon thorn asleep, 

And lambs at play, while silver streamlets creep 
With murmuring sound. 


The plough-boy whistles o’er the furrow’d glebe, 
The sower casts abroad the precious seed, 
The rustic swain attunes his oaten reed 


To pastoral lays. 


The orchards now are drest in living green, 

And here and there the trembling leaves between, 

The germ of fruits, young op’uing buds, are seen, 
Inspiring hope. 

Beside the banks of yonder murmuring brook, 

The patient angler baits the deadly hook, 

And lays his snare; then pores, with anxious look, 
Upon the stream. 


The full-orb’d sun below the horizon falls; 
Now haste the weary cattle to their stalls; 
While man to prayer, the far-off curfew calls, 


And ends the day. 
Let 
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{et bounteous nature her best tribute bring, 4 ma 
Let groves with voice of sweetest music ring, ‘tt 
And bless the AUTHOR of returning Spring, 1 ae 
The Lorp of all! DY 
MORNING PRAYER. 
NOW the morning’s cheerful light 
Dispels the gloom of dreary night, pt. 1 Bist. 
Rise my soul, with pleasure rise, 
Bless the God who rules the skies. q "hi HM 
Keep me, gracious God, this day, a i : 
Dangers press around my way ; 4 
Let no guilty wish rebel ; q ah 
Let no sin an entrance find 
To pollute my youthful mind ; 
Guard my soul from ev'ry snare ; 
Keep me by Almighty care. 
Feeling weakness, I would rest i +f 
On my Saviour’s tender breast ; a 
And through the dang’rous paths of youth 4 1 7 
Guide me, Oh thou God of truth. ety j 
ADAM, 


a 


“EVENING PRAYER, 
FOR the mercies of this day, 
Thanks to Thee my God I pay: 
Lord, as I retire to rest, 


Let my soul by Thee be blest. | 


Through each dark and silent hour, 
Oh preserve me by Thy pow’r; 
Keep me safe from ev'ry fear, 


Rejoicing that my God is near. : 
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In the morning let me wake 
Of thy goodness to partake: 
Or, if I am call’d to die, 

Oh prepare me for the sky. 


Pardon what I’ve done amiss, 
And meeten me for endless bliss; 
Never, Lord, my soul forsake, 
Hear my prayers for Jesus’ sake, 


ADAM, 


PARENTAL COUNSEL. 
* Tlear ye Children the instruction of a Father,” 


COME my children, hear my word, 
Let me speak for God, to vou; 

Be his hely name adored, 

And his precepts kept in view. 


Pray that you his grace may find, 

In your early youthful days; 

Pray that he, would keep your mind 
Safe from sin’s unhallowed ways. 


Read the sacred scriptures o’er, 
And reflect on what you read, 
May the Spirit on you pour 

That instruction which you need. 


Never break God’s holy day, 
Nor, with wicked sinners go ; 
Shun their vain and dangerous way, 
Which must lead to endless woe. 


God will hear your infant prayer, 
And smile upon your future days ; 
You, a heavenly crown shall wear, 


And sing his everlasting praise. 
Dunheved. UN PERE. 
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On the Metuop of PLouGHING in the East. 
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THE Machines used by the Eastern Nations 
for ploughing, are constructed upon the same 
general principle] though with considerable va- 
tiation. The whole power of these instruments, 
however, seems only adapted for what an English 
farmer would call scratching rather than plough- 
ing the earth. 1t is evident from the above sketch 
of the eastern plough while at work, that it can 
only operate upon the surface of the ground ; 
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turn up fresh earth, and subject it to the in- 
fluences of the The plough-share of 


so We fead im the D Kingstiws ver. 19, 
Elisha.“ was. plotighing with twelve yoke 
oxen:-before hint; and He with the twelfth.” “This 


and is vot Wkethe Baptist mi ted to 


the latter mass’ of iren: of preat stref and 
magnitude our. swords.also.are of a length and 


_ form so ill adapted to be conyerted into English 


res, and. applied to peaceful Purposes, 


‘that we do not feel the full force of the delightful — 


idea conveyed in the prophet’s prediction, “they 
shalt 
we observe the plough-share employed by the 


nations,.is a bedadebut not alarge ge piece 


and are 
-informed that the swerds of the ancient war- _ 
-were short andithiek, so thet very little, 
shares... 


of several pasiages. of wherein 
is:labour is referred to as: performed by oxen: 


excat, number of oxen, suggests the idea of great 
riches i iD their owner ; ; and as they appear to haye 
beep the property. of Elisha himself, or. at least of 


, his family, they lead us to Suppose that lie would 
not:haye quilted so much wealth, nor have offered. 


higoxen, as.a farewell feast to’ peoplé, as te, 


lated. in. the two last, verses of the chapter above. 


quoted, previously. to, his departure fo. follow 
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divine power influencing tismind ‘and ‘directing 
. Plonghing inthe Eust was not always performed 
| first‘time it was 
done chié¢fty for the purpose of preparing‘ it > after 
this the seed was sown; atid’a second ploughing 
quswered the putpose of our harrowing, by covets 
the seeds previously committed tothe gtoand: 
It was in: short) Aarrowiig and ploughing: coms 
‘bined iti ‘one operation, » Phat the fitst ploughing 


«Poth the ploughman plough all day to sow? 
literally does he all plough The 
repetition of the last word signifying that.second 
and lighter ploughing, which) takes) place after 
the'seed is sown, anid reduces to dust those clods, 


which could only be broken by the firstoperation. — 


on: Genesisyxty wer. says to ‘is 
brethren, and ‘yet:there are five years in which» 


the youthful reader is, in danger of confounding 


the sense in which: the wert earing:-was) used 


the pious translators: of ourEinglish Bible;and 
the modern meaning of the term. It-was formerly 
employed by a figure of speech toex press cultrva> 


“tion of any kind, but imtiow 


the gathering of ripe ears of porn, and if taken in 

this sense, would’ meaw the same thing as harvest, 

which certainly was never'intended by the wise 

and learned translators above mentioned. "They 

said 


a work requiring attention;:seéms tobe tims 
plied in theform of the phrase‘in Isaiah xxviii. 24, 


there shall neither be nor. Rarvest;” here - 
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be neither plowghing nor harvest. The same in- 
terpretation must be givento | Sam. viii. 19. 
where Samuel to!d the Israelites that the king 
whom they so much desired would take their 
sons and set them to ear his ground and to reap 
his harvest, that is to cultivate or plough his 
ground. Again in Exod. xxxiv. 21. ‘ in earing 
time, that is, in ploughing time and in harvest 
thou shalt rest.” In Deut. xxi. 4. * a rough 
valley which is neither eared nor sown,”’ or nei- 
ther ploughed nor sown. 

Our blessed Lord says, Luke ix. ver. 62. 
‘¢ No man haying put his hand to the plough and 
looking back is fit for the kingdom of God.” 
The ancient ploug!is were so light that if the 
plowman did not pay the greatest ‘attention and 
Jean upon, and as it were load it with the weight 
of his body, it would glide over the ground with- 
out making any furrows, and of course leave no 
impression behind. This beautiful allusion of the 
Redeemer may not only be applied to the minis- 
(ers of his gospel, but to all the members of his 
church on earth, and even to those who pursue 
things which are merely temporal. Without a 
fixed attention on the part of those who hear as 
well as those who preach, on the part of the inge- 
nuous youth seeking after religious instruction 
and useful knowledge, as well as on the part of 
those who endeavour to assist him in the search, 
no trace can be left in the memory, and no impres- 
sion remain upon the mind. ‘Those who have 
been eminently pious or learned, and —— 
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those who have united both those excellencies, 
have invariably been remarkable for attentive, 
serious, and thoughtful habits. ‘They have not 
only put their hands to the plough im religion 
and science, but pressed upon it with the whole 
weight of their undistracted attention, never look- 
ing back. 

[n addition to the ploughman at his labour, our 
sketch presents a view of part of a cultivated field, 
the corn of which is nearly ripe: near this corn 
isa kind of stage, of more than one ‘story in 
height, whereon sits a man to guard the corn 
from depredators of every kind, and especially 
from those birds which are the enemies of the 
farmer all over the globe. 


The Hisvory of Dante. 
(Continued from page 157.) 


PRIDE debases the best principles of human 
nature; itdarkens and perverts the understanding, 
While it hardensand corrupts the heart. ‘Theking 
of Babylon under its evil influence, soon became 
uimindfal of that awe, with which the wisdom 
given to Daniel had inspired him for the living 
God. In contempt of that great Being, whom he 
hal acknowledged as *¢the God of gods, and Lord 
of Kings,” he yentured to set up a golden image 
of a Babylonish idol, which he impiously com- 
manded all his subjects to fall down and worship, 
under pain of being cast into a dreadful fire. ‘The 


Jewish captives, well’ instructed in the sinfulness: 
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186 THE HISTORY OF DANIEL. 
of such idolatrous and heathen rites, as far as pos- 
sible avoided this tumultuous assemblage, and 
declined to yield obedience to the king’s command. 
The Chaldeans envious at the preferments given 
to Daniel and his friends, desired to make their 
non-compliance with this order, an occasion of 
their fall. But, God who disappoints the wicked 
in their impotent devices, and honors the fidelity 
and courage of his faithful servants with especial 
marks of favour, \caused it more firmly to establish 
their authority, and to redound in a conspicuous 
manner to the glory of his holy name. 

Daniel was so great a favorite, that their malice 
did not dare to fix itself on him; they therefore 
fastened on his friends, and brought before the king 
an accusation against Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego. When brought into the royal pre- 
sence, these three noble youths persisted in their 
firm refusal to bow down before the image, which 
the king had caused to be erected, and with a holy 
faith, gave themselves up to the disposal of the God 
they worshipped. They declared themselves 
prepared to meet the fury of the burning fiery 
furnace, rather than transfer to idols, the glory 
that was due to Godalone. The ungovernable 
fury of the monarch hastened the execution of the 
sentence: they were bound and cast, clothed as — 
they were, into the raging flames. A momentary 
exultation filled the bosoms of their enemies; when 
lo! astonishment and consternation superseded 
every other feeling, at the sight of four men walk- 
ing in the furnace, unbound and unaffected by the 
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fire. The fourth so glorious, splendid and divine 
in his appearance, as induced them to believe he 
wasa Son of God; a heavenly messenger, sent to 
afford protection and deliverance to these faithful 
men. The king, whose rage was now converted 
into admiration, approached the furnace, and cal- 
led Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, to come 
forth out of the flames. They obeyed the sum- 
mons, and gave to Nebuchadnezzar, his princes, 
and his nobles, a proof that they were servants of 
the most high God; by coming forth out of the 
fire, uninjured in their bodies, their hair unsinged, 
their clothes unburnt, and unaffected even by the 
smell of fire. Their God had sent his angel and 
delivered them; and given a glorious proof, that 
he who formed the elements of nature, can suspend 
their operations in‘’a moment; and employ them 
at his pleasure, as the instruments of succour and 
salvation to his people, or of terror and destruction 
to his enemies. 


This miracle produced a transient influence on’ 


the proud, inconstant king. He was constrained 
by it to bless that good and powerful Being, who 
could so signally deliver those who put their trust 
in him; and also to do honour to that constancy, 
which led these-servants of Jehovah, so firmly to 
withstand the king’s commandment, and rather 
yield their bodies to be burned, than serve of wor- 
ship any other God. Under these impressions, 
he published a decree, forbidding any people, 
tongue, or nation, upon pain of death and public 


infamy, to speak reproachfully against the God 
of 
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- 


of Israel; because, no other God is able to deliver 
in so eminent and wonderful a way. 

Believing that the men who were thus faithful 
to their God, would also be found true to him, the 
king not only re-instated Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego, in all their former offices, but raised 
them to much higher posts than they had held 
before. They were promoted to be governors in 
Babylon; and by this elevation, ‘which was so 
much to their honor, they were enabled greatly to 
contribute to the comfort cf their brethen in captiv- 
ity, and to advance the knowledge of Jehovah 
in that heathen country, where the providence of 
God permitted them to dwell. | 

The faith, magnanimity, and courage of these 
Hebrews, has excited often, correspondent feelings 
in the bosom of the church. Animated by their 
bright example, saints and martyrs have encoun- 
tered death in forms as terrible, and have as sen- 
sibly been succoured in the furnace, by the presence 
of the Son of God. Still, in the fire of tribulation, 
Jesus walks with his afflicted servants, and sustains 
them by this animating promise, ‘*Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee the crown of life.” 

Daniel, who during this most searching trial, 
and astonishing deliverance, had been hidden by 
the providence of God, was soon provided with a 
new occasion for employing the peculiar wisdom 
which the Lord had given him in interpreting 
mysterious dreams. 

‘The king of Babylon, exalted in the earth above 
all kings: unrivalled in the extent of his domi- 

nions, 
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nions, the vastness of his revenues, the victories of 


his arms, the buildings of his capital, and the 
magnificence and splendor of his court: possessing 
riches, power, and glory, so extensive and so 
eminent, he became inflated with a pride which 
prompted him to bow to no superior, cither in the 
heavens, or in the earth. God, before whom the 
loftiness of man is vanity, and all his high conceits, 
as empty as the leaf which flies before the blast ; 
who views the proud with a determination to abase 
him, and confers his richest blessings on the meek ¢ 
that Being who abhors a haughty mind in man 
whose dwelling is with dust, determined to degrade 
thisarrogant, vain-glorious monarch, and to make 
him an example to the sons of pride. Yet before 
the rod of judgment was permitted to descend 
upon him, the long-suffering of Jehovah gave him 
warning of it, that by timely humiliation, he might 
lessen or avert the stroke. A dream was made the 
messenger of the divine intentions, by which the 
God of heaven revealed to him the awful punish- 
ment, which would inevitably overtake his pride. 

A tree, luxuriant in its foliage, laden with fruit, 
affording shade and nourishment, to all the beasts 
which sought repose under its branches, and plenty 
_ and security to every bird alighting on its boughs: 
this tree, at the command of a celestial messenger, 
in a moment stripped of its leaves, its fruit, its 
branches; the various tribes of animals driven 
from its shadow; its trunk hewn down, and 
nothing but a stump and roots remaining in the 


ground, was presented in a vision to the king of 


Babylon, 
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Babylon, as the emblem of a dreadfal and surpri. 

sing change which was to pass upon himself, 
The magicians, soothsayers, and astrologers, 
although the king could now relate his dream, were 
unprepared togive him the interpretation of it. As 
in the former instance it surpassed their arts, and he 
was left in the confusion and perplexity in which 
the visyon had involved him, till Daniel came, to 
whom Be told the matter, and received from him 
a full @ucidation of the dreadful mystery it con- 
tained. Nebuchadnezzar in his pride and arro- 
gance, had not submitted to acknowledge an 
all-wise and all-controuling providence, but had 
attributed his greatness and prosperity to his owu 
prudence, power and valor. ‘This first of kings, 
was therefore as the punishment of his presumption, 
condemned to be degraded from his regal dignity ; 
to be deprived of reason, and driven out for an 
appointed time, to share the nature, food, and 
habitation of the ox, that eateth grass, and is ex- 

posed to the inclemencies of heaven. 

_ Daniel, when he heard the dream related, and 
perceived its awful and affecting import, stood in 
‘silence, overwhelmed with trouble and amazement 
for an hour. He felt compassion for the king, 
against whose person, such surprising judgments 
were denounced, and saw with pain the great cala- 
mities which were so soon to fall upon the man to 
whom he owed regard and reverence as a bene- 
factor and a friend. Perceiving his perplexity, 
the monarch urged him to declare the thoughts that 
troubled him, and without fear, to tell whatever 
| he 
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he believed to be the meaning of the dream. With 
fidelity and tenderness, he then detailed the whole 
interpretation of it, stated the reason why the God 
of heaven designed to visit him with so severe a 
chastisement, and closed the whole with a most 
tender, wise, and pious exhortation to the king, 
to strive by true repentance and a change of con- 
duct, to avert or mitigate these: dreadful judg- 
ments, and to seek a pardon froin the clemency of 
heaven. 

The character which the Almighty by his pro- 
phet, gives of the depravity of human nature, was 
exemplified most fully in the present instance. 
Deceitfulabove all things, and desperately wicked, 
the heart of man is soon begtiled by the enticements 
of temptation, and forgets the loudest admonitions 
of the warning voice of God. This was the case 
with the Assyrian monarch. The threatened 
judgment was not executed; he probably began 
to think with unconcern wpon the vision, and to 
doubt the clearness of the prophet’s views in ils 
interpretation. 

Twelve months, allotted by divine long-suf- 
fering as the season ef repentance, passed unim- 
proved away. At that period, wafking in the 
royal palace, viewing. its splendid decorations, 
the magnificence, and beauty of its terraces and 
gardens, its canals and aqueducts, the prospect 
of the city, its stately towers, and walls which 
bade defiance to the strength of the invader, he 
was struck with wonder; and in the pride and 
cxultation of his heart, appropriating all the 
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honor and glory of it to himself, he cried in an 
excess of admiration, “Is not this great Babylon, 
which | have built?”” Immediately there fell a 
voice from heaven, saying ‘‘O Nebuchadnezzar, 
the kingdom is departed from thee, thou shalt be 
driven from thy dwelling and eat grass among the 
oxen, until seven years pass over thee, and thou 
be taught to give the glory of dominion to the God 
of heaven, and to confess that thy authority pro- 
ceeds from him.”’ 

That very hour, the judgment was fulfilled 
The king deprived of reason, was driven forth from 
men; his dispositions became brutal, and his out- 
ward form debased. ‘Sunk into misery and con- 
tempt, at length he felt his wretcheduess, and 
penitently owned the folly and the sintulness of 
pride. His understanding then returned to him, 
and he gave praise and honor to the God of heaven; 
humbly acknowledged Him to be the fountain of 
dominion, and the Sovereign Arbiter of the affairs 
of men. After seven years of degradation, he was 
again established in his kingdom, his lords and 
counsellors renewed their fealty to him, and all his 
former splendor was restored. 

As an acknowledgment of the eternal, uncon- 
troulable authority of God, over his creatures; as 
a token of contrition for his former pride and folly ; 
as a demonstration of his sense of the great wisdom, 
equity and truth, by which the works, and ways 
of the Most High are regulated; and, as an evi- 
dence of unfeigned gratitude to God for his deli- 
verance, he made a proclamation to the world, 
containing 
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containing an account of this tremendous judg- 
ment, and of the awful and important lessons he 
had learned. So ingenuous a confession of his sin, 
and such a cordial acceptation of its punishment, 
afford no slender proofs of his conversion, but, give 
reason to suppose that he became a proselyte to 
Daniel’s faith. 

This mighty monarch survived his restoration 
tohis kingdom, but twelve months. He died after 
areign of three and forty years. Ifthrough severe 
affliction, he became acquainted with the true, and 
only God, the retrospection of his trials will afford 
him greater pleasure through eternity, than the 
remembrance of the fame of conquest, the honor 
of dominion, the splendors of the regal dignity, or 


the applause, and approbation of the world. 
| (To be continued. ) 


Sunpay Mornina. 
THAT is not likely to be a profitable Sabbatl 


to any one, which is commenced without some 
suitable recollection of what day itis; some sin- 
cere desire to unprove aud to sanctify it. Our 
first waking thoughts should be thus consecrated; 
should thus take possession of the mind, and pre- 
occupy it, otherwise those of a worldly kind wall 
soon flow in, so that if we ‘do not our owa works, 
we shall ‘ think our own thoughts,’ which is the, 
same sin in the sight of God. 

But there are many reflections (besides those 
more obvious ones, which are familiar to every 
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serious mind), that may be suggested to us by 
Sunday morning. Let us indulge them fora while. 
This Sabbath dawns not on ourselves alone, but 
also on the millions of our favoured land. In. 
viting all to forget the six days, in which they 
have laboured and done all their work, and to re. 
member this, aud keep it holy. Alas! how vain 
the summons to multitudes. We see that ‘the 
world still lieth in wickedness,’ in no respect more 
strikingly, than by the total neglect of this day in 
numberless instances; and the very mistaken and 
partial observance of it in many more. It is me- 
lancholy to reflect on the thousands who welcome 
st only as a day of indulgence, idleness, or amuse- 
ment. ‘he Sabbath sun, which ought to arouse 
them betimes to the sacred duties of the day, does 
but witness their longer indulgence. flow many 
who ¢ rise early and sit up late,’ on other days, to 
attend diligently to their worldly affairs, when they 
awake and recollect that it is Sunday, resolve to 
have ‘ alittle more sleep and a little more slumber, 
a little more folding of the hands to sleep.’ 

And when at last they arise, if they do not allow 
themselves to engage in the business of other days, 
they do but fill up the heavy hours in the meanest 
indulgences, in the preparation or enjoyment of 
a luxurious meal, im the most trifling occupations, 
or in absolute idleness. What can be a more me- 
jancholy sight, than that of such a wretched, ill 
ordered family, thus wasting the sacred hours that 
others are spending in the house of God. 

Others rise early, indeed, but it is only in grder 


to lengthen their holiday, How many such are 
now 
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now preparing to profane the Sabbath of the 
Lord. How are the roads and fields, in almost 
every part of our beautiful country, disiigared by 
these unhallowed visitants! How are our streets 
thronged with Sabbath breakers! The doors of 
the houses of God are thrown wide open, and 
they would be welcome as well as others. “ Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by!” Ah! in vain 
is the affectionate invitation ! They do but despise 
jt, and pass on, resolved to have their pleasure, 
whatever be the consequence. 

But there is a brighter view of Sunday morning, 
to which it is refreshing to turn. How many are 
there, who have said of it, “ early will I seek thee,” 
and who, from their various and distant dwellings, 
have been at the same hour, seeking in their closets 
m secret, a blessing on this welcome Sabbath. 
Their united supplications, uttered in various ace 
cents, and rising from the obscure cottage, -the 
darksume hovel, as well as from abodes of com- 
fort and affluence, ascend together, as an acceptable 
morning sacrifice to the throne of grace. 

Again,—see from the streets and Janes, from the 
courts and alleys of our crowded cities; from our 
hamlets and villages, from our high-ways and 
hedges, what numbers of decent children now 
issue forth to their respective Sunday Schools! 
How many little feet are at the same moment 
pacing the streets on this blessed errand! What 
‘an innumerable multitude that no man could 
number? would they form, could the whole of 


them be assembled on some vast plain before our 
| view! 
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view! What an animating spectacle to teachers! 
But although this cannot be, imagination may, in 
part, enable them to realize such a sight; and 
every private individual, who is about to engage in 
this good work and ‘ labour of love,’ may be ani- 
mated by the reflection, that however limited the 
sphere of their exertions, they are contributing 
their efforts, and doing their utmost towards the 
weil being of this countless multitude. And this 
leads us to another reflection. Behold the goodly 
company of young people from all corners of our 
land, animated (as we would hope) by the same 
feeling, preparing to commence their Sabbath 
morning’s employment. Every teacher as he or 
she is proceeding towards the school, might occa- 
sionally be encouraged, by recollecting, how many 
feilow labourers there are, unknown indeed to each 
other, and unconnected except in this common 
cause, who are setting out on the same noble bu- 
siness. Perhaps there are no hearts glowing with 
truer cheerfulness, gladdened with more perfect 
peace, than that of the pious diligent teacher, 
who, having early in the closet, sought a blessing 
on the duties and services of the day, goes forth in 
the strength of the Lord to engage in them. 

- But let us now pursue, in thought, the thou- 
sands and ten thousands, who are pacing our 
streets, or crossing the fields and lanes in their 
way to the houses of God. And could we hope 
that all were animated to the same motive, that all 
were going to listen to the same faithful truth, 1t 
would be indeed a pleasing subject of contem- 
plation. But 
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But let us never for a moment, disguise truth in 
order to indulge a pleasing vision. Of these mul- 
titudes, how many are but going to be established 
jn error—how many to pass an idle hour—how 
many to satisfy their consciences with heartless 
forms—how many to sit careless and unimpressed 
even under farthful instructions! Still, however, 
with all these deductions, we may say there are 
many who are sincerely going to ‘ pay their vows 
unto the Lord, now in the presence of all his 
people,’ and this 1s a cheering reflection. 

The crowded streets of a large city on a Sunday 
‘morning may also afford another observation 
which should excite our gratitude and joy. To see 
multitudes, of every different denomination, quietly 
proceeding in open day unmolested, and un- 
questioned, to their respective places of worship, 
is a beautiful spectacle, as an evidence of freedom 
from the tyranny of religious persecution——‘ every 
man may now sit under his own vine, and under 
his own fig-tree; and (whoever might wish to.doit) 
none dares to make him afraid.’ It was not always 
thus in England ; and when we are walking peace~ 
ably along to a place of worship, we should not 
forget the times when our good fore-fathers were 
obliged to assemble for worship in secret places, 
or by night; and to hide £ in dens and caves. of the 
earth,’ from the rage of their enemies. And now 
- the voice of prayer and of praise is heard in our 
land. What numberless voices unite in that uni- 
versal chorus which ascends even to the heavens ! 
This then is another animating reflection for 
Sunday morning, But 
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But there are many throughout our country who 
are absent from these solemnities not by choice 
but necessity. Sunday mogning has a peculiar 
aspect ma sick chamber. ‘Those now on the bed 
of languishing, who have hitherto neglected their 
Sabbaths, view it with peculiar emotions, feel its 
value, and resolve, if they are restored to health, to 
improve these precious seasons in future. While 
the true christian from his sick bed hails its cheer- 
ful beams, and hopes for a Sabbath of rest and 
profit even there. 

But there are some on whom this Sabbath 
dawns, indeed, in vain: it is the first they have 
passed in eternity! Let our imagination visit the 
many chambers of death throughout our borders. 
These, like ourselves, have beheld many a cheerful 
Sabbath sun; but now, their eyes are closed to 
ts brightness, ‘The beams of this fair morning 
have, perhaps, penetrated the gloom of their 
chambers, and shine upon their silent walls, but 
they know it not. ‘The darkness of death has fallen 
upon, them. Ah, then, how unspeakably im- 
portant is the question, how their former Sabbaths 
have been improved! Sinoe there are no more of 
these ‘ accepted times,’ these ‘ days of salvation,’ 
for them ! 

But let our thoughts (already so excursive) 
wander from our own happy island, to distant 
elimes, Recollecting that within the passage of a 
few hours, the same sun that beams in so cheer- 
fully at the windows of our sanctuaries, and on 
the walls of our pleasant: school-rooms, shines 
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upon the plains of India—the wilds of Africa— 


the forests of America;—upon the ices of the - 


North, and the islands of the South. That the 
same rays are reflected from those gilded pagodas, 
where the millions of China flock to their idola- 
trous worship;—from the mosques of the false 
prophet ;—from the gaudy temples of India;— 
and light up the hideous features and grotesque 
shapes of ten thousand idol Gods, ‘ which are no 
Gods,’ in every ‘ dark corner’ of our Globe. While 
we are illumined by the rays of the Sun of Righte- 
ousness, and are instructed in ‘ the truth as it is in 
Jesus.’ Meantime the red Indian fiercely roams the 
desert in search of his prey, or of his enemies. The 
dark Hindoo muses ily on the banks of the Gan- 
ges: Far in the impenetrable regions of Africa,— 


“ The Negro village swarms abroad to play.” 


Now the fierce Arab hunts for spoil; or follows 
the slow caravan of spicy merchandize across the 
burning sands of the desert: there in the west, 
toils the poor negro-slave, beneath the lash of his 
hard task-master. Ah, then, what are the privi- 
leges of a Sabbath in England! Here and there, 
indeed, through these benighted regions, the poor 
solitary missionary goes forth in the midst of hard- 
ship, peril, and insult, to hold up the light of truth; 
and would not he unite in the exclamation, sur- 
rounded as he is by difficulties and discourage- 
ments, and say what are the privileges of a Sabbath 
in England! 

But now, let us return nearer home, to make a 


more practical reflection. ‘This Sabbath sun that 
shines 
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shines on the milltons of the human race, beams 

also on us, “ on me,” let every reader say; and to 
«me the grand question is, how J shall employ it— 
whether J shall improve it. Am I one of the 
open Sabbath-breakers of the land? (probably not); 

but am I not one of the countless multitude, who 

while in form, they ‘ keep a holy day,’ yet, secretly, 
‘ say of the Sabbath, what a weariness is it! When 
will it be over?? Or am I one of those to whom 
the Sabbath is a delight, who are ‘glad to go up 
to the house of the Lord.” Am [ a faithful, regu- 
Jar, zealous teacher, preparing with others to join 
my beloved class? Or have I never offered my 
services to that good work? Am I, on the con 
trary, spending the intervals of worship in idleness 
and indulgence, and attention to my dress? If so 
reader, no longer, we beseech you, waste yaur time 
in pitying or despising the poor Indian and Negro; 
no longer censure the pleasure-taking Sabbath- 
breaker; but let your charity begin at home, and 
remember, that if your Sabbaths are misimproved, 
you are in a far more alarming, and pitiable, and 
despicable situation than the untaught savage, 
‘who knows not his Lord’s will!’ Recollect also 
that the period is hastening, when the Angel of 
Death shall swear concerning you, that “ ‘Time 
and its Sabbaths shall be no longer.’ 


Q. Q. 


The V acaTIoNn, 
THE afternoon was so fine that Mr. Stanley 


‘permitted his pupils to take a walk to the Castle, 
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THE VACATION, 201 
which was about two miles distant.from the school. ta i 
Jt was a venerable pile, which presented a scene of Be ; ny 
majesty in ruins. As the boys walked along’ the J Ae |: 
conversation turned chiefly upon the approaching ; ais. is 
vacation. a 
‘| wonder what day it will be, said Charles | 
3 


then”— 

** Stop, stop, said George Archer—you speak, 
Charles, without thinking ; I look forward to the 
vacation too, and with much pleasure ; but my 
reasons are widely different from yours.”’ | 

W hy—what are your reasons George ?” 


~ 


Pearson—I wish it were come!—lI am so tired of 2 i | 
school—I wish there were no such things as 
Grammars, and Latin, and Greek. W hen I leave aie Dog 
school I am determined to give up all concern 4 ; ae, | 
with such stuff—J have been kept at it long 
enough, 1 will then think of ease and pleasure.” Beis I 
That’s right, Charles, said a second, a third, i 
and a fourth—No more exercises, no more Virgil, ta | ne 
Horace, Xenophon, and all the rest of them, FS lg 


wa 


** Next to the pleasure of seeing my dear pa- 
rents and friends, and revisiting the scenes of my 
infancy, I shall then haye an opportunity of fur- 
ther improving my mind, and of conversing with 
some dear friends at home, upon that most im- 
portant of all subjects—the salvation of my soul!” 
Nonsense, George—Salvation indeed ! Why 

you are not going to die yet; think how much 
time we ali have to prepare for death !” 

*¢ How much time, Charles! do you not know 


that we cannot call one day, one hour, one mi- 
nule 
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_ 


nate our own ?—Have you forgotten what 


Persius says, 


6 Vive, memor lethi: fugit hora”— 
Live, mindful of death—for time is flying, 


‘¢ Tow many of our young companions have 
been consigned to the grave! Some of them, 
apparently, much more likely to live than our. 
selves! And what has happened to them, may 
happen to me, and to you Charles.” 

Very true, George—but if you should die, you 
need not fear that you should not be happy. 
“You have not committed many sins, and besides 
God will not deal strictly with persons so young 
as we are. | 

** Ah, Charles, there lies my fear—God is just 
and holy, and the soul that sinneth shall die. 
We are accountable to him, and must appear at 
his awful judgment-seat at the last day. Since 
I heard the last sermon upon that text, ‘* Be ye 
also ready,” 1 have been very uneasy, for al- 
though I am young, I am a great sinner!—O 


how much I was impressed when these lines 
were sung, 


** Let me improve the hours T have 
Before the day of grace is fied, 
There’s no repentance in the grave, 
Nor pardon offer’d to the dead.” 


** But, George—teligion’s such a gloomy 
thing. 

** Gloomy—no Charles, it is the very reverse. 
The Bible says, “* Her ways are ways of plea- 
saniness."’ However, gloomy or lively, I am 
determined 
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determined to seek its blessings, and then I shall 
be ready to die at any time. 

The boys had now arrived at the extent of their 
walk. On their return home Charles was pensive 
and serious. The words “ be ye ready,” and 
the recent conversation had evidently impressed 
his mind. 

‘‘ | hope George, said he the next morning, 
I have not forgotten your sermon yesterday, for 
it was indeed a sermon to me—I was certainly 
very thoughtless in expressing myself as I did, 
for learning is doubtless very valuable, and I 
hope I shall hereafter attend to it with greater 
diligence then ever; but how valuable soever 
learning may be, yet religion is infinitely more 
important. Learning is useful for the present 
world, but religion prepares us for the world to 
come, how can I obtain it ? 

“ There is but one way Charles, and if you 
remember, it was explained to us towards the 
close of the sermon, when the minister said, and 
I really thought he spoke it to me in particular. 

Tender youth, Be ye also ready’ —pray 
tothe Holy Spirit to teach and instruct you— 
beg of him to give you a nev heart ;—let your 
names be enrolled among the Samuels, the 
Josiahs, the Timothys, who devoted them- 
selves to God in early years; and, for your 
encouragement, listen to the words of the Great 
Jehovah, * I love them that lov¢ me, and those 
that seek me early shall find me.” 

Now, Charles, if you and I attend to this 
advice, we shall find some important employment 

for the approaching vacation. IGDALIA. 
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O04 BIOGRAPHICAL SKRETCHRE. 


BiograpHicaL SKercues, 
(Continued from page 97.) 
Pytuacoras, the GRecian 
B.C. 497. 


THAIS. celebrated man was born at Samos, and 
received a liberal education from his father, in 
niusic and poetry, eloquence, and astronomy. The 
dignity and elegance of his person, the brilliancy 
of his understanding, his harmonious voice, and 
commanding eloquence, were greatly admired, 
At the age of eighteen he obtained the prize for 
wrestling, at the Olympic games. 

In Egypt and Chaldea he collected extensive 
wformation concerning the nature of God, and the 
mmmortality of the soul. It was at the Olympic 
games that he received the name of sophist or wise 
man; which he refused, and modestly took the 
title of gircrsges, philosopher, or lover of wisdom. 

Proceeding to Sparta, he gained a knowledge 
of the laws of Minos and Lycurgus, and at the age 
of forty took up his residence at Crotona, and 
founded the Italian sect. Among the Crotonians 
he effected an entire reformation, constantly en- 
foreing and commanding his precepts, by his own 
regular and consistent conduct, ‘The tesumony 
of Cicero concerning him is highly flattering, “ Py- 
thagoras, cum in Italiam venisset, exornavit ean 
Graciam, quae magna dicta est et privatim et 
publice, praestantissimis et institutis et artibus.” 
‘Puscul, Quaest n. 10. “ Pythagoras, 
when he came into Italy, embellished that part of 
Grecee which is called Major, both publicly and 

privately, 
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privately, wath the most excellent arts and insti- 
tutions.” 

He opened a school at Crotona, to which num- 
bers flocked : but he was very particular whom he 
admitted; enjoining on some of his disciples a 
silence of five years, and on others of two years. 

lis *scholars, of which he had four or five 
hundred, gave such implicit assent to his instruc- 
tions, that they never disputed his word, and en- 
forced their principles by observing, in reference 
to Pythagoras, Aureos master hath 
said it.” “ In this,” says Rollin, ‘ his disciples car- 
ried their docility too far, m waving all enquiry, 
and in sacrificing their reason and understanding, 
a sacrifice that is due to the Divine authority 
alone.” 

Pythagoras taught the absurd doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, which he is thought to 
have imbibed from the Egyptian priests; he in- 
culcated marriage, forbad the eating of flesh, and 
considered numbers as the principals of every thing. 

The neighbouring princes invited him to their 
courts; and a considerable number of legislators, 
politicians, and statesmen, &c. emanated from his 
school. italy felt the happiness of his instructions 
for many years. He died, as is conjectured at 
Metapontum, B. C, 497. The golden verses 
ascribed to him are, perhaps, more strictly those 
of Lysis, The Greeks paid him great honors, and 
the Romans erected a statue to him as the wisest 
of men, 
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AnacrEeon, a Greek Lyric Poet. B.C. 539. 


THIS poet drew his first breath at Teos, in 
Tonia. Except his poetry he had nothing to re- 
commend him, being exceedingly lascivious, and 
intemperate. Polycrates held him in great esteem, 
and entertained him at his court. He was invited 
by Hipparchus to Athens, where he remained till 
the death of that prince, when he returned to Teos, 
His passien for excessive drinking was punished 
in a manner truly awful, for he was choaked at 
Abdera by a grape-stone when drinking. His 
statue was placed in the citadel of Athens, which ~ 
represented him as an aged drunken man, singing, 
es with every indication of intemperance and dissipa- 
tion. Very few of his poems are extant, but these 
have been admired for their sweetness and ele- 
gance. ‘They have been translated into English 
by Mr. Fawkes, Anacreon died aged 85. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Scripture Maxims illustrated by SernirTure 
Facts. 


~ 
~ 
a a 


coward, when out of danger,) that they will go 
on at full speed in their carcer of iniquity. They 


flatter themselves, either that God is inattentive 
to 


he 
. 


4 Proverbs x. 24.—The fear of the wicked it 
p ' shall come upon him, but the desire of the 
| , . righteous shall be granted. 
1 § SIN and suffering are inseparably connected. 
4 1f “4 The punishment of ungodly men may be deferred 
for a time, but at last it will certainly be inflicted. 
Such characters will some times boast, (like 4 
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BY SCRIPTURE FACTS. 207 
to their pursuits, or at least, that their transgrese 
sions will pass unpunished. But, when the voice 
of conscience awakens them to a sense of danger, 
they are (like a coward in the prospect of a 
battle.) overcome with fear and apprehension, 
and are ready to adopt every expedient, to avert 
the impending stroke. But if God rises up to 
judgment, all the efforts of wicked men will be 
fruitless and unavailing, for ‘* the fear of the 
wicked it shall come upon him.” 

This part of our maxim was strikingly illustrated 
in the case of Zedekiah, king of Judah, of whom 
it is recorded, that ** he did that which was evil 
in the eyes of the Lord.”* During his reign, 
Jerusalem was besieged, and taken by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king of Babylon. ‘Towards the close of 
the siege, the city was reduced to the utmost 
distress; and being unable to hold out any longer, 
the king and his guards betook themselves to 
flight, hoping thereby to escape from the enemy. 
But the very step which Zedekiah thus took, 
paved the way to the result he so much dreaded = 
he was made prisoner, treated with the utmost 
indignity, and ended his life in a prison, thereby 
fulfilling the truth of our maxim, ‘‘ the fear of 
the wicked it shall come upon him.” 

The second part of this maxim is, ‘* the desire 
of the righteous shall be granted.” ‘This was 
beautifully exemplified in the experience of Ne- 
hemiah, who was a principal instrument in re- 
building the temple at Jerusalem, after: the 


* Jeremiah, lii. 2. 
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Babylonish captivity.t. This good man,’ on 
shearing of the. distressed state of the city and 
temple, was very deeply affected. After due 
deliberation, he resolved to apply, on their behalf, 
to the king, to whom he was cup-bearer. Having 
previously committed the case to God, he availed 
himself of a convenient opportunity to address 
his suit to the monarch. This prince having 
observed something in the countenance of Nehe- 
miah, which indicated grief, or sorrow of mind, 
enquired of him the cause. 

The piety of Nehemiah prompted him to offer 
a short ejaculatory petition to Jehovah, after 
which he made known his desires to his sovereign, . 
and the account closes with recording the success 
of his application, and his grateful acknowledge- 
ment toGod. ‘* And the king granted me ac 
cording to the good hand of my God upon me.” 

We learn from this maxim, 1. The different 
effects produced by different principles. Zede- 
kiah was a wicked man, and in the time of 
trouble he sought his safety from those whom he 
feared by an ignominious flight. Nehemiah also 
‘had his fears; but-he-was a righteous man, and 
therefore, had recourse te God, who proved Him- 
self ‘* a very present help in trouble.” 2. We 
should also learn to regulate our desires by the 
word of God, to seek to Him in seasons of distress, 
and to feel assured, that “ he will fulfil the 
‘desire of them that fear him, he also will hear 
their cry, and will save them.” CRITO. 
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The Suave Trane. 
Ancient existence of the Slave Trade in England, 


extracted from the Life of Wulfstan, Bishop 
of Worcester, who died A. D. 1095. 


THERE is a town called Brichston, (Bristol) 


opposite Ireland, and extremely conyenient for — 
trading with that country. Woulfstan induced | 


them to drop a barbarous custom, which neither 
the love of God nor the King, could prevail on 
them to lay aside. 

This was the mart for slaves, collected from 
all parts of England, and particularly young 
women. It was a most moving sight, to see in 
the public markets rows of young people of both 
Sexes, tied together with ropes, of great beauty 
‘and in the flower of their youth, daily sold, 
Execrable fact! Wretched disgrace! Men un- 
mindful even of the afflictions of the brute crea- 
lion, delivering into slavery their relations, and 


even their very offspring. My young readers, bless. 


God for the gospel; Bristol was once a mart for 
‘slaves, and yet that very city is now as eminent 
forreligion and virtue, as it once was for traffic in 
British blood ! 
OBITUARY: 
A short Memoir of a YOUNG PERSON, who died 
| February 26th, 1816, im the 15th year of her age. 
(Concluded frompage 
I HAVE not here to describe any extraordinary uliie 
racter, nor to record any remarkable experience, nor 


to repeat some wonderful. sayings, to.surprize the 
s 2 reader > > 


UNUS CORNUBIAE, - 
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reader; but what is to me at least full as satisfactory, 
I have to speak of a young Christian, who practised 
holiness in the fear of the Lord, and | trust died in 
the faith. ‘To see godliness living habitually in cha- 
racters, 1s of all others the most satisfactory proof 
of its reality and power. ‘This dear child always 
carried about her strong marks of one sanctiied trom 


the womb, grew in holiness as she grew in years, and 
died in the exercise of true religion, Being ex 
tremely modest, she said but little, yet evidently 
appeared to fear God, and love His holy ways. Her 
whole life was truly consistent with the rules of Chris_ 
tianity: few were less under the power of selt-will, 
or obeyed the dictates of conscience more correctly, 
She took pleasure in doing her duty, and grieved 
where she failed. Such was her life: a review of 
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it gladdens our hearts, while we deeply mourn our 
loss in her removal. Her example, I trust, will be 
long kept in view, and imitated by her surviving and 
affectionate relatives. 

We shall now follow this dear object of our aficc- 
tions to her sick chamber and dying bed, where she 
was confined about two months, It was indeed a 
Jovely death-bed. It pleased God in mercy and 
loving-kindness to allow her and us time for reflec- 
tion and prayer, before the painful hour of separa- 
tion arrived, And not a day passed but we prayed 
with much earnestness and many tears together. The 
moment we fell on our knees around her bed, she 
would join her hands together, and lift up her eyes te 
heaven, and with all earnestness sought communion 
with God. And frequeutly, when prayer was over, 
she was observed by those that attended her to be 
full of spirits and joy. A considerable portion ot 


her time was spent in reading such books as were 
suitable 
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— 
suitable to her present situation, chiefly the follow 


ing, —Lhe Sick Man’s Friend, by the Rev. Mr, Fry, 
The Sick Man’s Pious Assistant, by the Rev. J. 
Renals, Baxter’s Dying Thoughts, The Young Cot- 
tager, by the Rev. L, Richmond, Janeway’s Token 
for Children, The Leicester and the Moravian 
Hymus, and Songs in the Night. But the Bible of 
God was of all others her chief delight; this she 
would not suffer to be moved from her bed, from 
the day she was first confined to it, to the day she 
closed her eyes i death.—A book she was no stran- 
ver to before her illness; she, as well as her sisters, 
liad committed to memory, so as to be able to repeat 
at the time, the whole book of Psalms, the Proverbs, 
the Gospel of St. John, and the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. After this they studied with attention the 
Scripture Directory, a book that was written pro- 
fessedly for their instruction, especially on the Old 
Testament, without the least intention at the time of 
ever offering it to the public. This dear girl seemed 
to prefer the Psalms to all other parts of Scripture, 
and the 103d Psalm in particular. Every day I gave 
her some select portion of Scripture to assist her 
meditation; and towards the last, when memory 
declined with the frame, I gave her only expressions, 
or short texts, some of which were these, “ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ;” 
“ As many as received him to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God;” ‘* God is become my 
salvation, therefore will I hope;” ‘* Trust in the 
Lord for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength;” ‘¢ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world;” “ I have said 


unto the Lord, thou art my God;” ‘* Fear not, 
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I am with thee;” ‘* God all-sufficient;” « And 
there shall be no night there; which was the last, 
on the day she departed. Her sufferings were very 
considerable, as is often the ease in consumptions, 
having constant pains, and sleepless wearisome 
nights, and her wasted frame torn with violent 
cough; yet not one murmur, not a word of com- 
plaint, not a symptom of discontent, not one look 
that discovered impatience, have we witnessed in her, 
She continued meek, patient, resigned, cheerful, and 
thankful to the very last. In her acutest pain she 
would say, “ It is nothing to what my Saviour suf- 
fered for me.” She had no desire to remain longer 
on the earth, but, from the commencement of her 
illness, her longing was to depart, and repeatedly 
said, “ It is far better to be in heaven than here;” 
and frequently, when I spoke to her of the happiness 
of heaven, her countenance would brighten with joy. 
I said to her one day, ‘* We have spent many a 
happy hour together.” She replied, “ Yes:” and 
when I added, “ What then will it be when those 
hours are turned to ages?” instantly her eyes sparkled 
with peculiar joy and gladness at the prospect. Now 
she understands the subject better. Nothing could 
exceed the kind attention and affection of her rela- 
tives and friends; yet all the while her longing was 
to be above: and on Monday, February 26, 1816, 
God took her to Himself. She was released ona sud- 
den, without a struggle, and entered into rest. On 
the Monday following, she was interred at the side of 
her late worthy father, in the church-yard at S-——. 
The Rev. Mr. D—— preached at the time a very 
impressive sermon from Isa, Ixiv. 6, “ And we all 
do fade as a leaf.” 
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ON SEEING THE LAST ROSE FOR THE SEASON 
HANGING ON THE. TREE, 
YON lovely solitary rose, 
That bends the stem whereon it grows, 
And drops in seeming woe ; 
Those flowery friends it seems to mourn, 
Who fallen never to return, 
Bestrew the dust below. 


Despoiled of beauty, see them laid 

Beneath their mother’s leafy shade, 
They tell that lovely flower ; 

That it, like them, must quickly die, 

Then, wafted by the zephyr’s sigh, 
Its leaves will strow the bower. 


Returning spring again will grace 

Their mother with another race, 
As sweet and fair as they; 

They ’ll kiss the sun, and drink the dew, 

Be praised while they ’re unspoiled and new, 
Yet only have their day. 


Thus man’s frail race spring up and bloom, 

To-day they live—but in the tomb 
To-morrow low they lie ; 

Yet when the soul is purged from crimes, 

Though sinks the frame the spirit climbs, 


And blooms beyond the sky. ‘ 
Curistian MILyE. 
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POETRY. 


THE SUMMONS. 


‘“ Rise; He calleth thee.”——— Mark x, 49, 


HOW oft has God to sinners sent, 
How oft proclaim’d, “ Believe, repent !” 
And yet what multitudes remain 
Fast bound by sin, and Satan’s chain! 


Again His gracious words resound, 

Still, still, He calls to sinners round, 
“* Renounce the world, your sins forsake, 
* And freely of my grace partake,” 


Rise and begone, delay no more, 
Before thee stands an open door, 


Nay do not fear, nor name a doubt, 
For him that.comes He'll not cast out. 


Rise at His call, delay no more, 
Before thee stands an open door; 
Joy shall. your steps on earth attend, 
And Jesus prove your constant Friend. 


SABBATH MORNING. 
LORD of the Sabbath, we rejoice, 
Thine holy day to see; 
May we, assisted by thy grace, 
Begin the week with thee. 


We meet this day to hear thy word, 
To sing, to pray, to praise ; 

To learn of thee, Almighty Lord, . 
Religion’s pleasant ways. 


Creation on this day began, 
And on this morning rose, 
Jesus, who died for sinful men, 

Ascended to the skies. 


Kana. 
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POETRY. 


There, tho’ he reigns exalted high, 
Children he deigus to see, 

He hears the contrite sinner’s sigh, 
And stoops te notice me, 


Let ev'ry sinful wish and thought 
Be banish’d from my mind ; 
That God may not in vain be sought, 


And I His grace may find, ADAM. 


THE MINISTER'S PARTING REQUEST. 


Sung at Bristol Tabernacte, July 21, 1816. 
‘* Think on these things.”—— Phil. iv. 8. 


ONCE more, dear Brethren, ‘ere we part, 
Receive the wishes of my heart, 
To you the text a message brings, 

Its counsel take—*“ think on these things.” 


“Think on these things,” as sent to YOU, 
Important, serious, weighty, true ; 

All other things but ¢rifles are, 

Which with eternal we compare. 


“ Think on these things,” without delay, 
Nor leave them till another day ; 
Death's warrant may arrest you soon, 
At evening, morning, or at noon. 


“ Think on these things,” with heart sincere, 
Let God your supplications hear ; 

For hypocrites shall never stand, 

Among the saints at God’s right hand. 


* Think on these things” with constant care, 
May heavenly grace your souls prepare ! 
And guide you to the realms on high, 


Where joy and rapture never die, 
joy and raptu 'GDALIA. 
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POETRY. 


EARLY PIETY. 
HOW happy are the youth 
Who early fear the Lord, 
Who listen to the voice of truth, 
With pleasure and accord. 


God will pronounce them blest, 
And Angels joyful see, 

The young prepar’d for heawnly rest, 
By early piety. 


Religion softens pain, 

Religion doubleth joy ; 
Amidst temptations can sustain, 

And gives to heav'n employ. 


May all our youthful hours 
Be spent, O God, for thee, 
And everlasting bliss be ours, 


When earthly pleasures flee. 


AFFLICTION, 


AS darkness clouds the rising morn, 
As frost attacks the spring ; 

So heirs of sorrow we are born, 
To feel affliction’s sting: 


Our youthfal years, and youthful bloom, 
Can ne'er secure from woe ; 

Yet still, tho’ tottering o’er the tomb, 
Onwards we heedless go. 


Prepare, O Lord, this heart of mine, 
For sorrow by thy grace ; 

That I may have a joy divine, 
When earthly comforts cease. 


SPES, 


SPES. 
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Gpangelical Miscellany. 


JULY, 1817. 


On the Cuzrusim covering the Mercy-Seat. 
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THE wisest and most learned men who have 
turned their attention to Moses’s account of the 
cherubim covering the mercy-seat, as well as to the 
prophet Ezekiel’s description of those emblematie 
cal creatures, do not concur in their delineations, 
which proves that there is but little positively 
known concerning them; we have therefore intro- 
duced the above representation of the cherubim 
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covering it with their wings, Exodus xxv. 20, 21, 
merely to furnish our young readers with a general 
idea this mnt intetesting but. ditfigalt subject. 

The Cherubim are supposed to have been em- 
blematical representations of .the Eternal Power 
and Godhead of the Almighty; they were em- 
ployed in guarding the entrance to Paradise, and 
keeping the (or road), of tree of life, 
Gen. ii. 24. ‘here can be no doubt of their 
having been variously compounded from different 
animals, Ezekiel x. 14, but the difficulty of pro- 
perly combining the component parts, has induce: 
the author to whom we are indebted for the above 
sketch-to delineate them simply. 11 in the form of 
angels. 

The or propitiatory, pon which the 
cherubim stood, was properlythe:lid-or covering 
of that vessel} so well known by the-name of the 
ark, and ark of the covenant. On and before this 
the highness Gl ‘was to sprinkle the blood of the 
expiatory sacrifice on the great day of atonement; 
and it was in this place that God promised to meet 
the people, Exodus xxv. 22, for there he dwelt, 
and there was the symbal of the Divine presence. 


At each end ‘of this propitiatory.was a cherub, and 


between those two cherubim this, glory was mani- 
fested, hence i in Seri ipture itis so often said,.that he 
du’ elleth between the cherubim. In;this place, God 
chose. to give the. most especial manifestations, of 

imself there the divine glory was to ke, scepj 
aud here Moses was to come in to), COM> 
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THE HISTORY OF DANIBL. 919 
sult Jehovah, relative to the  omeanmanee of the 


people. 

‘The apostle Peter, 1 Epist. 1.12, beautifully ir 
lades to the position of the cherubim whose wings 
overshadowed the mercy-seat; with ‘ their faces 
one to another towards,” or looking down upon, 
“ the mercy-seat,” where he says, “ which things 
the angels desire to look into,” for angels them- 
selves are unable to comprehend the merciful 
dealings of God with the perverse and rebellious 
children of men, who too generally neglect and 
despise that covenant of grace, which deeply inte- 
rests even the glorified angels of the ever-blessed 
God, 


‘The History of Dante. 
(Continged from page 193.) 

ON the death of Nebuchadnezzar, his son 
succeeded to the government of Babylon. He 
was a weak and vicious prince, and for that 
reason was Called evil or foolish Merodach. ‘To 
such a king, a counsellor of Danicl’s character 
was not long likely to prove acceptable. He-was, 
therefore, probably removed from office, or acted 
jn a less conspicuous situation, ‘under the pro- 
lection of the queen. ‘This lady’s name was 
Nitocris: she was. renowned for wisdom and 
discretion, and: rendered signal service to her 
country, not only by het skill. in government, 
but also by attention to its public: works.. To 
strengthen and adorn the city, she completed the 
—— designs of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
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220 THE HISTORY OF DANIEL. 
erected fortresses, to guard against surprise ma 
danger from its watchful foes. 

During the reign of Merodach, which, on 
account of its licentiousness and folly, was short- 
ened by the hand of the assassin, and through 
the two succeeding ones, which jointly were but 
of five years continuance; no record of the pro- 
phet’s name appears. At length Belshazzar, son 
of evil Merodach, and grandson of the great 
king Nebuchadnezzar, obtained possession of the 
kingdom, and governed it, with the assistance of 
his mother Nitocris. This prince, abandoned to 
his pleasures, unmindful of the interests of his 
people, profane and vicious in a high degree, 
filled up that measure of iniquity which brought 
destruction on the Babylonish empire, and caused 
her to drink largely of that cup of trembling which 
she had held so often to the lips of others, espe- 
cially to the afflicted Jews, who, for their sins 
had been given up into her cruel hands. 

God had prepared the ministers of vengeance, 
For more than twenty years the Medo Persian 
army, under the command of Cyrus and Darius, 
harassed the provinces of this extensive empire, 
which owed its preservation for so long a period, 
against enemies so potent, chiefly to the wise and 
prudent conduct of the queen, on whom devolved 
the weight of government, while folly and de- 
bauchery engrossed her worthless son, This 
excellent and noble lady, who knew his probity 
and talents, availed herself of Daniel’s counsels, 
and their united powers effected all that could be 

done 
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THE MISTORY OF DANIEL. 22] 
done by human wisdom, to preserve the falling 
state. But the. appointed. period was axrived, 
and human efforts could not stay the torrent ot 
the wrath of God, 

In the seventeenth year of hing Belshazzar’s 
reign, he took occasion, at an annual festival, to 
give unbridled license to the impious dispositions, 
and corrupt affections of his heart. A splendid 
banquet was prepared, to which the king invited 
a thousand of his lords, his wives and concubines, 
and all the princes of his court, ‘At this feast, the 
Babylonians gave up the whole night to reyel- 
lings, to drunkenness, and to disorders of all 
kinds. Foremost.in these scenes of plot, the king, 
when flushed with. wine, determined to add sacri- 
lege to sensyality.. In the maduess of his mirth, 
he: ordered his attendants to bring, forth the gold 
and silver vessels which his grandfather, had jtaken 
from the temple at Jerusalem, that he,jand bis 
intemperate companions, might drink wine out of 
them in honor of their deities. The;sacred 
vessels consecrated to Jehoyali’s ,service, were 
produced ; and at this impious banquet, polluted 
with libations offered to their gods of gold and 
silver, iron, wood, and stone. Feasting without 
fear, they did not hesitate to praise these vanities, 
and to extol them as possessing might superior 
to the God of Isracl, whom they ventused to 
contemn, as wanting power to save his votaries, 


who were, therefore, still,obliged to wear the 


yoke of bondage, and submit to the restrictions of 


a foreign lord. 
73 But, 
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But, this triumph over God, and his afflicted 
people, was of short duration: such a wanton 
insult of the Majesty of heaven deserved, and 
soon received an exemplary punishment. The 
mirth of this profane despiser of Jehovah was, on 
a sudden interrupted, by the strange appearance 
of a hand, seen tracing certain mystic characters 
upon the wall. The position of this wonderful 
appearance, was exactly opposite the king; and 
from the situation of the lights, he was enabled to 
discern distinotly the hand employed in writing, 
and the letters that remained upon the wall. His 
impious exultation was, in a moment changed 
into excessive fear. His pallid countenance, 
expressed his terror and amazement, and his 
whole frame seized with trembling, discovered 
the disorder of hismind. The mysterious writer, 
and the mystic characters, alike disturbed the 
king: he was unable to decypher them; and, 
therefore, in his horror and impatience, cried 
aloud to his attendants to bring in the Chaldeans, 
soothsayers, and astrologers, to read to him the 
writing, and explain the meaning of it. They 
came: and to engage them to exert their utmost 
skill in the discovery, he promised great rewards 
of honor and preferment, to him who should be 
so successful as to read, and shew the interpreta- 
tion of the letters to the king. Gladly would 
these men have gratified his anxious wishes ; 
they were ambitious of the honors, and desirous 
of obtaining the rewards. But all their arts were 
baffled ; they could not read the characters, and 

consequently 
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consequently were unable to explain their mean- 
ing. They were, therefore, forced to own their 
ignorance, and leave the king to his distress and 
consternation, which, as this last hope failed, were 
violently heightened and renewed. The vain 
associates of his guilty revelry now shared in his 
dismay ; their mirth was changed into confusion, 
and thrilling terror superseded the profane, 
licentious daring of the drunkard’s scoff. Con- 
scious guilt united the terrific form of vengeance, 
io the hand that traced the characters; and read 
the just award of punishment, in words, it was 
unable to explain. 

The queen-mother Nitocris, informed of what 
had happened, and of the trouble and perplexity 
in which Belshazzar and his princes were in 
volyed, came hastily into the banquet house, onl 
with becoming 3 Nm and wisdom. endeavored 
to restore their Bourage, and to rekindle their 
expiring hopes. Virtue arms the breast with 
fortitude; this rioble lady, therefore, stood un- 
daunted, amidst crowds of soldiers, whom their 
guilt had rendered cowards ; and in tranquil self- 
possession, pointed out the plan to be adopted in 
the present exigency, by directing them to Daniel, 
whom she hesitated not to say would give the king 
the information he desired. 

To this voluptuous and wicked monarch, the 
venerable prophet was but slightly known: he 
sought no counsel from the man whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar had so highly honored, for his wise and 


faithful services, but had suffered him to act in 
less 
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less important stations, or to sink entirely into 
cold neglect. In his distress, howeyer, he was 
thankful to avail himself of the assistance of this 
man of God ; and Daniel, nearly ninety years of 
age, was introduced into the presence of the 
king. After enquiring whether he was that same 
Daniel whom his grandfather had brought out of 
Judea, and acknowledging that he had often 
heard of his superior wisdom, the king directed 
the attention of the propliet to the writing on the 
wall. Confessing that his wise men were unable 
to interpret, or to read it, Belshazzar promised 
Danicl the rewards and honors he had purposed 
to bestow on them, upon condition of his doing 

that, which none of them were able to perform. 
W ith the freedom that became a very eminent 
and aged person, the holy man declined Bel- 
shazzar’s protiered benefits, saying he might with- 
hold his gifts, and give rewards to otlicrs': yet he 
was ready, without recompence, to give the 
king the explanation he desired; -yet, ‘before he 
read the writing, Daniel, with the dignity and 
plainness that became his character, employed 
this interesting moment to remind him of his 
sinful inattention to the lessons the Most High 
designed to teach him, by his providential dis- 
pensations towards his great progenitor. He 
told him of his pride, presumption, and profane- 
ness, especially of the atrocious act which he had 
just committed, in polluting to: idolatrous and 
sensual purposes the hallowed vessels of Jehovah’s 
house. Having brought his sins to his remem- 
brance, 
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brance, in order tHat he might be humbled and 
repent, the venerable prophet turned towards the 
writing, and as he read, interpreted its awful 
meaning to the king.. The mystic characters 


contained the sentence of destruction against - 


Babylon, and her imperious lord. The righteous 
Judge had weighed Belshazzar in the balances, 
and found him wanting; his kingdom, therefore, 
was divided, and given to the Medes and Persians, 
This condemnation, couched in terms which the 
Chaldean sages were unable to decypher, Daniel, 
by the light of inspiration, read in solemn accents 
- tothe king, who, struck with his superior wisdom, 
had only time to testify his sense of Daniel’s 
merit, by promoting him to be the third ruler in 
the kingdom, and commanding him to be invested 
with the robe, and chain of honor, when the 
execution of the dreadful threat commenced. 
Cyrus, the leader of the Persian army, availed 
himself of the disorder of the city. On this night 
of revelry and feasting, to effect the object he 
had had so long in view, Belshazzar and his 
nobles presently became the victims of their fury, 
and the feast, commenced in riot and impiety, was 
fearfully consummated in blood. 

Understanding, that, en this occasion, the 
Babylonians spent the night in drunkenness and 
riot, Cyrus judged it would present a favorable 
moment to surprise them ; and, to accomplish his 
design, he formed a skilful and effectual plan. 
Having a multitude of soldiers, he employed a 


humber of them to cut through the banks of a 
canal, 
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| 
canal, which opened to a spacious artificial lake, 
made to receive the overflowing waters of Bub 
rales, and prevent those dreadful imundations to 
which the country was exposed in summer, by 
the melting of tlie mountain snows. | Into this 
lake, Cyrus discharged the waters of the river, 
which flowed round the: walls of Babylon. By 
midnight, its channel was so drained, as to afford 
the Persian army the most easy, and convenient 
access to the city. They approached the walls, 
and found the brazen gates by, which the entrance 
was secured, unclosed, through the confusion of 
that night nf revelry. The conqueror, had there- 
foré, only to lead on his soldiers, and take pos- 
session of an undisputed prize,.. Cyrus, entrusted 
two divisions of his troops to the direction of two 
noblemen, deserters from: the interests of the king 
of Babylon, commanding them to join their forces 
at the palace gate. There, they soon surprised, 
and slew the guards, and- entering. the. house of 
feasting, found king Belshazzar with his, sword 
Washeathed, determined not; to yield himself an 
‘unresisting victim to their rage, Soon, however, 
he was overpowered, and slain, as well-as all the 
princes who surrounded him; thus the 
banquet which commenced ‘in ridt:and profanc- 
hess, was fearfully consummated in blood. 

After the death of king Belshazzar. and his 
nobles, Cyrus offered life and safety to such, as 
Should, without resistance, yield to the conque- 
rox’s power. This proclamation caused a genetal 
ane immediate submission of the people, end thus 
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one memorable night, a protracted 
war of one and twenty years. It concluded also 
the Jong period of the power and pride.of Baby- 
lon, whose empire was now finally subverted, and 
that sceptre broken, which this imperial queen 
of nations had..so long over a subject 
world. 

This city of the earliest sovereign Nintrod, 
from whom, as from’a fountain, flowed the streams 
of that idolatry. which has corrupted and defiled 
the earth ; this cruel, persecating, tmpious city, 
was made a monument of the divine displeasure, 
and her history yet remains to manifest the justice 
of Jehovah’s: providence, and the unerring truth 
of his prophetic word. Swept with the besom of 
destruction, there has remained to Babylou for 
many ages, neither name nor place. The oppres- 
sion which she exercised towards the afflicted 
house of Israel, has been long since:returned into 
her bosom; and .the’;cormorant, and. bittern, 
screaming from her stagnant marshes ; the dragon, 
lurking underneath her ruined stones ; the doleful 
creatures uttering from their haunts of desolation, 
fearful shrieks of warning to the too adventurous 
traveller: these horrible and yenomdus. inhabi- 


tants, are all that now remain to her who once 


exulted in the majesty of strength and beauty, 
aud Babylon fallen, and exterminated, bears to 
future generations, an affecting testimony of the 
danger, and the sinfulness of Pride. 
To be continued, | 
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228 THE PLEASURES OF TASTE. ~- 
The Pusasurnes of Taste. 
A DIALOGUE. 


Father. COME girls, are you ready for s 
walk ? 

Mary. Quite ready, papa. 

Martha. Ready in two minutes, sir. 

Father. Which way will you go this even- 
ing? 
Martha. To the parade, if you please, papa? 
Mary. To the beach, papa. We shall be 
just in time to see the sun set. 
_ Martha. I hate that dull beach; no body 
walks on the beach. 

Father. Then we shall have it all to our: 
selves. 

Martha. To ourselves, indeed! Mary always 


proposes those stupid walks where there is no- 


thing to be seen. 

Mary. O, Martha! Nothing to be seen! 

Martha. N othing in the world but the sea. 

_ Father. That is what we are come on put- 
pose to look at. | 

Martha. Yes, very true: but there is just as 
good a sea view on the parade, and every body 
walks on the parade. 

Father. Come then, away to the parade, if 
you will; and to please you both, we will return 
by the beach, and then enjoy the scene to out- 
selves. 

Mary. Yes, thank yon dear papa, so we 
will, ( sings ) 

** And listen to the tuneless cry 
Of Fishing-gull, and Golden-eye.” 


Father. 
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Father. A delightful evening indeed ! 
Martha. Yes, very pleasant; and what 
crowds of company ! 
Mary. 1 think T never saw the sca so calm. 
Martha. Pray look at those ladies, Mary. 
Did you ever see such frightful pelisses ! 
Mary. Uow bright that white sail looks in 
the distance, with the sun upon it? 
Martha. But the fringe was pretty, 
Father, And the sea birds; do you sce how 
they sparkle in the sun-shine ? 
Mary. Yes, and how gracefully they fly: 
Do you remember those beautitul lines, Sir ?— 
“ And the silver-wing'd sea fowl on high, 
Like meteors bespangle the sky ; 


Or dive in the gulph, or triumphantly ride 
Like foam on the surges, the swans of tie tide.” 


Martha. Genteel girls, are they not? those 
that just past us;—I wonder who they are, I 
Wish our spencers had been of that colour, it was 
just the kind I wished for, only mamma would 
have these, 

Mary. O let us turn! The sun will be 
down presently: we shall lose it if we walk to 
ihe end of the parade. | 

Jather, <A fine sun-set indeed ! 

Mary. And what a beautiful reflection on the 
water! like a column of fire. 

Martha, Dear, as if the sun did not sct every 
Hight in the year! §t looks so strange to be 
standing still, like nobody else, doesn’t it ? 

Father. Nay, we will not regard that? 
VOL. 11. N.S. U Mary. 
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Mary. How large and red it appears! There, 
now it just begins to touch the sea. [low beau. 
tiful! how grand! Is it not, father ? 

Father. ‘Yruly it is: And if we were not so 
much accustomed to the spectacle, it would strike 
us still more. It is no wonder that persons who 
(like the generality of mankind) rarely divert 
their attention from the common interests, occu- 
pations, and yanities of life, to contemplate the 
wonders and beauties of nature, regard them 


with perfect indifference. ‘They think, as Martha 


says, that the sun sets every night in the year, 
and they. wonder what there can be to admire in 
it. But a cultivated taste counteracts, ina great 
degree, this effect of habit, which otherwise 
renders the most sublime objects unaffecting and 
insipid. It enables us to sce‘things as they are ; 
io the eye of taste, nature is ever fresh and new, 
and those objects which it has contemplated a 
thousand times still interest and delight it. ‘Thus 
a source of unfailing and refined pleasure & 
opened to us; and its chief value consists in this, 
that it enables us to derive enjoyment from things 
that are to be seen every day and every night, 
and that constantly surround us. 

Mary. There goes the sun!—the last, last 
speck: now it is quite gone. 

Father. Gone to enlighten the other hemi- 
sphere :—it is now dawning on ye ercat Pacific, 
calling the inhabitants of the South Sca Islands 
to their daily labour, and leaving.us to.darkness 
and repose. 


M ary. 
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Mary. But while we are sleeping so quietly 


in our beds, at what an amazing rate this globe 


of ours must be spinning about, to bring us round 
to face the sun again to-morrow morning! 

Father. Yes, there ts one ** who never slum- 
bers nor sleeps; the darkness and the light are 
beth alike to Him.’ He it is who holds the 
planets in their courses, and maintains the vast 
machinery in perfect order and harmony. Ife 
looks down with pure benevolence upon our 
seeping and waking world, and ‘* causes His 
sun to shine on the just and on the unjust,”’ upon 
Pagan and Christian lands. For ‘* His tender 
mercies are over all His works.” 

Martha. Papa, shall we take another turn ? 

Father. With all my heart: but tell me, my 
dear girl, is there not something more interesting 
in the scene we have beheld, than in this:moving 
medley of ribbons feathers.? 

Martha. O certainly, papa, more interesting ; 
bul surely it is pleasant and cheerful—amusing at 
least, to look about one a little, like other people. 


Father. All very well in its way my dear;: 


but a little of it, I confess, satisfies me. Besides, 
I should be very sorry to be so dependent upon 
circumstances for my amusement, as to be pleased 
only with these gay scenes, 


Martha. How so, papa? There is always. 


something gay to be seen if one chuses. 

Father. Not always: suppose now, I wereto 
send you to your uncle’s farm-house, where there 
is nothing to behold but fields and trees, and 
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ereen lanes by day, and nothing but the stars 
overhead by night. 

Martha. I believe, indeed, I should very soon 
be tired of it. 

Father. Then you see your happiness de. 
pends upon circumstances; and you are not so 
independent as one. who could be pleased and 
happy any where. 

Martha. Nay, sir, but I would never go to 
a place where I could not be happy. 

Father. Now you talk like a silly child. We 
are not always—we are scarcely ever, intirely at 
our own disposal, and it may happen that you 
will have to spend, not only a few weeks, but 
years; your whole life, perhaps, in such a situa- 
tion. 

Martha. O shocking! I hope not, I’m sure. 

Father. Nay, that is an idle wish. Hope 
rather for a mind capable of being satisfied with 
those natural simple pleasures, which Providence 
every where places within our reach, and then 
you are more independent than a queen. Our 
rural poet well sings, 


** I would not for a world of gold, 
‘That nature's lovely face should tire.” 

For truly an eye to sce and a heart to feel its 
beauties, are of more importance to happiness, 
than a e¢reat estate. 

Martha. The country is very beautiful, ccr- 
tainly, in some parts; and I should like of all 
things to live in a fine park, with lawns and trees, 
and deer, and all those kind of things. 

Father. 
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Father. 1 dare say you would. But, sup- 
pose, instead of being mistress of this fine park, 
you were only a tenant’s daughter living in a 
humble dwelling by the side of it ?- 

Martha. 1 should: not like tlat’at all. 

Father. No?—Why you could walk in the 
park, and look at the lawns, and the trees, and: 
the deer, as well as the lady lierseHfy 

Martha. Yes, sit, just look at them; 

Father. Welt, the mistress herself could do 


nomore. And Jet us suppose (a very possible 


case) that this lady has no true taste for the 


scenes Which surround( her: that she values 
them chiefly as articles of splendor and show ; 
and prefers a-saloon-crowded with company, to a 
walk in her peaceful: lawns and groves ;- while 
the tenant’s daughter is gifted witlr taste and sen- 
timents to enjoy these natural beauties ; then TP 
maintain, that*her humble neighbour is the hap- 
pier, the most independent, and the. most truly: 


clevated of the two. 

Martha. La; papa! 

Father. Yes, and 1 believe it not unfrequently’ 
happens, that the great, unintentially indeed, thus 
provide pleasures for others, of which they them- 
selves never know the true enjoyment. So true 
is it, that ** man’s life consists not in the abun- 
dance of things which he possesses,’’ but in what 
he is in himself. Those who depend on artificial 
pleasures. for: their happiness, are: misetablé if 
‘riches take wings and fly away,” so as to 


vent them the. means of gratification. But, the: 
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234 THE PLEASURES OF TASTE. 

. fields, the trees, the blue sky, the starry heavens, 
are always the same, and of these pleasures none 
i of the vicissitudes of life can deprive us. 


By this time the father and his daughters had 
reached the lonely beach: the moon was just 


rising oyer the eastern cliffs: the planet venus, 
that beautiful evening star, which made such a 
brilliant appearance during the last winter, was 
now beginning to glow in the west ; a star or two 
faintly glimmered overhead: the sea was_per- 
fectly calm, and the gentle, regular fall of the 
wave on the pebbly shore, seemed not to interrupt 
the solemn stillness. Mary and her father enjoyed 
the scene: they now walked silently ; ; for to those 
who can feel them, such scenes dispose lens to 
conversation than reflection. 

There is this grand difference between natural, 
rational pleasures, and those that are artificial, 
(and it is one by which they may easily be distin- 
guished), that from the former, the transition to 
religious thought and engagements is easy and 
agreeable: whether we contemplate nature with 
the eye of taste, or investigate it with that of 
philosophy, our thoughts are readily led upwards 
to the great author of all. For ‘ all His works 
praise Him :” and itis at such times, with peculiar 
appropriateness that the christian can say,— 

** This awful God is ours, 
Our Father, and our friend,” 

But from trifling thoughts and dissipating en- 
gagements, the transition is violent and difficult 
indeed ; and is, in fact, very rarely —. 
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So it proved in the present instance: When 


they returned from. their walk, Mary retired to 

her closet, with a'mind solemnized and disposed 

for its secret duties, while Martha remained 

before her glass, ruminating on the pattern of a 

new spencer, which had attracted her attention 

on the parade. | Q. Q. 


ScripTuRE [LLUSTRATIONS. 
Isaiah }. 8. 


“ And the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, 


as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” 


THE lodge here referred to, was, according to 
Harmer, a little hut covered with boughs, or some 
slight materials, for a shelter from the heat by day, 
and the cold and dews by night, for the persons who 
watched the garden or vineyard, while the fruit was 
ripening, as well as to defend the fruit from the 


Jackal, “ which,” says Hasselquist, ** is very com- 


mon in Palestine during the vintage, and often 
destroys whole vineyards and gardens of cucum- 
bers.” 

“To persons, says a modern writer, who have 
“hitherto seen cucumbers growing in frames, a 
“ garden of cucumbers may appear extraordinary ; 
“but at Sandy, in Bedfordshire, they are pro- 
“duced in such great quantities, that half or 
‘a whole acre of ground, or even more, is to be 
“seen with cucumber plants in all stages. Two 
“thousaud bushels have been sold out of the 
“ parish of Sandy in one week! They are carried 


“in carts to Cambridge, London, and even into 
Lincolushire. 
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“ Lincolnshire. This extensive manner of growing 
“them and the cottages situated in the gardens 
“ may serve to illustrate the above scripture,” 

f SCRUTATOR. 

2 Kings xvii. 3], 

“And the Sepharvites barned their children in the fire to 


ApRAMMELeca and ANAMMELECH, and the gods of Sephar- 
vaim.”’ 


THE Sepharvaim were a people brought from 
beyond the Euphrates to Samaria, by Shalmenezer, 
King of Assyria, after he had carried Israel into, 
captivity. Vide 2 Kings xvii. 24. Their former 
residence is not accurately known. The gods they 
worshipped were Adrammelech, the Sun, the 
magnificent King, (who is represented as crowned 
and seated on a throne), and Anammelech, thie 
Moon, or gentle King. ‘The Sepharvites, (the new 
inhabitants of Samaria) burned their children in. 
the fire to these gods, that is, their Chemarim or 
Priests \ed them through the fire amid the tumult 
and noise of the infatuated worshippers. 


SCRUTATOR. 


Meruopn of catching the Sworn Fisu. 
From the Abbé Sestini’s Travels. 


THIS fishery is carried on in Calabria and 
Sicily. ‘That of Calabria commences in the month 
of April, and continues till the end of June, and 
when this is finished, that on the coasts of Sicily 
begins, and continues till the month of August. 

The feluccas which were destined for this fishery 
were twenty-six in number. They went very early 


in the morning, and posted themselves in certain 
places 
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— 
places which were most conyenjent for their pur- 
pose. ‘These change their position every day, in 


order that the good and bad stations may be 


equally divided among them. This regulation is: 


extremely just, because the produce of the fish 1s 
not shared among all the fishers, but is divided 
into as many parts as there are couples of feluccas, 


to avoid all subject of contest, 

When the feluccas are all placed at equal dis- 
tances, a fisherman who is chosen to be sentinel 
mounts to the top of the mast. Every felucca 
has a centinel of its own. ‘The felucca which is 
towards Calabria has near it a small bark called 
luntre, which is about twenty-two palms in length, 
eight palms in breadth, and nearly the same in 
depth. ‘The prow of it is broader than the poop, 
in order that the person who is to strike the fish 
‘may have more room to take his aim, and_ place 
himself in such a manner as nat to miss his blow. 
On the right and left it is enclosed by two small 
ballustrades, which serve as a kind of ornament, 

The fisherman who is to strike the fish is fur- 
nished with an instrument consisting cf a piece of 
round iron, exceedingly sharp, fixed to the end of 
a long heavy pole. In the middle of this iron 
there are two ears of the same metal, which come 
out with hinges, to render the wound more dange- 


rous, and at the same time to retain the fish when 


It is struck. 

The small bark already mentioned has a mast 
about cight palms in heighth, furnished with a 
number of pegs or notches, on which the sailor 


rests his feet, to enable him to ascend to the top, 
that 
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that he! may point out to the rowers where ‘to find: 
the fish) “At the bottom’ of this siiallmast a piece’ 
of woodtwenty palms:in tength is extended acrosy 
the bark, projecting a considerable distante’on each’ 
and'an'oar fixed ‘to’ each ent endbles the fish” 
move the barke with more fuciity when 
they have Occasion to’ follow the fishin their fight, 
When all the feluteds: are ‘ntfived at their 
tions, the wutdhinani indunts post, arid whien 
he diseovers the fish he utters Certain Words; which 
ate well understood,’ to direct the rowers’ ia’ their: 
pursuit) On bearing thissignal, the of 
the uatre,or bark, mounts to the top*of bis 
mast; "the harpaoney takes “his” harpoon, ‘andthe 
rowers ‘ply ‘their’ oars With the ‘greatest ‘Véloéity.” 
When the fich aré within ‘a ‘distarice, 
harpoouer throws Kis witch 
of thie Fo pe ts tet 
out when'the ‘fish’ iv struck) “atid eflables them to” 
follow it ill it is dead. Tak 
When'a fishis wounded,’ they dispatch 
bark called della morte,’ ot or the debth-boat, té‘give 
chase to the fish, to take If it happens’ 
that-the animal ix’ not mortally wounded, there are’ 
jnetruments inv this Vessel to strike it This’ 
Burk is also employed: te’ go before the’ fish; and” 


that-it muy not ‘quit one post to efiter into another, 
for the same reason also, that the other ' 
| by rowing sometinies on ‘one ‘side of the’ ‘fish; and 
ori the other, ‘make ‘it: take’ 

diveetion ‘they please, and ‘thereby’ retain it | 
thei of} nud sidan’ of sont 
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he fish On) the coast. of, Calabria are 
fish of passage, and those which.are;taken on that 
of Sicily ate ‘returniagy. former. are}, most 
The body of,the, sword-fish is round, andiofjia 
form, diminishing in, size itowards the tail. 
The sword, which extendsfrom its snout, is three 
or four pales 
in breadthy accopditip ,to she gize-of.the fish. It 
has a hard skin, of a blackish colour, but its flesh 
is very, white and delicate, and has an excellent 
tastes Tris | furnished with six fins, the largest of 
which are near head, tivo sualler, are Placed 
near the dail, which is, terminated i a of 
crescent; it hay a fourth, under the belly, and two 
others tow ards the breast, When the eee hag 
been successful, the flesh of the sw ond sold 
for about, six-pence sterling the. pound; ‘but when ; 
it has been only moderate, at fetches about 
morning, and Continue late. at night. 
watchmau, of ‘the felucca is. hanged every. four 
‘bouts. ig. ‘These watchmen experience great cold 
the mornings, And are-sometimes ebliged to cover” 
with, sheep-skine before they ascend to 
the top. of ‘their mast. fishermen, of each 
division, Who are fiftcen } yn number, sleep, intents 
erected an the shore. death-bark departs at 
“nine every evening, and carries all the @sh that have — 
Eshall conclude this accoupt, witha. very signe 
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suga, or blood-suckers, adhere to the fius of this 
fish. These worms are of the same nature as those 
called dwmbrici, they have a great deal of hair to- 
wards their tails. ‘They are very troublesome to 


the fish, and are sometimes denominated sea-fea- 
thers by naturalists. 


History of the Cunistran Cuurcn, 
during the Sixrtu Century. 


(Continued from page 136.) 

NotTwiTHsTANDING the great corruptions and 
divisions which have been already traced in the 
visible church, it is pleasing to reflect, that God 
has always preserved a church in the world, 
which like the bush seen by Moses, Exod. iii. 2. 
has been constantly burning, and yet remains 
unconsumed! In times of general defection from 
the truth, we incline to despair and imagine, that 
we, like Elijah, are left alone, forgetful that a 
remnant shall never be wanting to assert their 
attachment to the cross, and their interest in thc 
diffusion of its matchless doctrines, 

Amidst the heresies and contentions that de- 
faced the church during this and the preceding 
centuries, heathenism continued to decline, and 
christianity gained ground. ‘The light of sacred 
truth shone upon the regions on the borders of 
fhe Euxine sea; the Abasgi, the Heruli, the 
Alans, and others, were enlightened by its beams. 
Remigius, Bishop of Rheims, commonly styled 
the apostle of the Gauls, was eminently zealous 
and successfal in converting numbers; and in 


Britain many events transpired to facilitate the 
| progress 
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progress of the gospel. Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
had married Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, and 
a descendant of Clovis, the French monarch, and 
she strongly inclined Ethelbert towards Chris- 
tianity. Meantime, A. D. 596, Pope Gregory, 
surnamed the Great, sent over to Britain Au- 
.gustine, or as he is frequently called St. Austin, 
a Benedictine monk, accompanied by forty monks 
of the same order, with the design of converting 
the natives tothe Christian faith. As this part of 
history relates te our highly favoured island, my 
readers will excuse me if I give a more detailed 
account of the reception of the gospel by the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

At the time that Gregory was only a presbyter 
at Rome, he is said to have conceived the idea 
6f a mission to Britain from the following cir- 
cumstance :—Being one day in the slave-market 
at Rome, he observed several fine youths bound 
with cords; and learning upon enquiry that they 
came from Britain and were Pagans, ‘* Alas! 
cried he, does the Prince of Darkness possess such 
fine countenances ? Are forms so fair destitute of 
divine grace? On being told that the name of 
their country was Angli, he exclaimed ‘* Non 
Angli sed Angeli forent, si essent Christiani.’’ 
They would not be Anglians, but Angels, if they 
should be Christians.’ He then enquired from what 
part of Anglia they came, and was told “ Deira,” 
( Northumberland.) ‘* Let them, said he, be de- 
livered de ira,” (from wrath;) and finding that 
the name of their king was Eda, ‘* Let us, con- 
VOL. II, N. x tinued 
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tinued he, teach them to sing Hallelujah.”” From 
this time Gregory never lost sight of the idea, 
and upon his elevation to the Roman See he car- 
ried it into execution. 

The arrival of St. Austin, and his associates, 
mentioned above, was extremely propitious to 
the endeavours of Queen Bertha. ‘* Upon his 
first landing, says Dr. Goldsmith, in the Isle of 
Thanet, he sent to Ethelbert to acquaint him with 
his design; the King received him with civility, 
and, after some time, publichy professed the 
Christian Religion ; the greatest part of the inha- 
bitants of Kent followed his example, and in the 
end, all the other Saxon monarchs embraced the 
faith.”” Gregory is said, however, to have per- 
mitted the new converts to sacrifice to the saints 
on their respective holidays the victims which 
they had formerly offered te the gods. 

Augustine was the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and founded the order of the Austin, or 
Augustine Friars. But although the Pope had 
put the whole Island under the new Archbishop’s 
jurisdiction, yet neither premises nor threats could 
prevail with the British Bishops to admit his 
authority. At his solicitation seven Bishops, ac- 
companied ‘by Dinoth the Abbot, and the Monks 
of Bangor, met in a synod; but they still rigidly 
refused submission to the Pope. I will just add 
a sentence or two from the speech of the Abbot of 
Bangor to Augustine—“ For a superior why need 
“¢ we to go so far as Rome, when we are governed 


** under God by the Bishop of Caerleon, who 
“ hath 
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— 


‘‘ hath authority to take care of our churches and 
“spiritual affairs.” Augustine resided eight 
years in England, and died A. D. 605. » He was 
buried at Dorobern, (Canterbury) near the ca- 
thedral which was not then finished, and the fol- 
lowing inscription put upon his tomb :— — 


* Inclytus Anglorum prmsul, pius et decus altum, ‘ 


Hic Avgastinus requiescit corpore sanctus.” 


Saint Augustine a distinguished prelate, pious and noble ornae 
ment of the English, rests his body here. 


In Scotland, Colomban, an Irishman, preached 
with much success for thirty-four years. Gildas, 
commonly called the Wise, born in Dunbarton, 
laboured with great zeal in his native country, 
and also in Ireland and Brittany. 

A modern writer, referring to the preceding 
events, says, ** Wondrous conversions of whole 
nations increased the fame of the Monkish apos- 
tles, who ministered baptism to them by thous 
sands, where a queen was gained, and a come 
plaisant monarch yielded to her solicitations, and 
ordered the conversion of his subjects. Left in 
all their former savageness of manners, licentiouse 
_ hess and ignorance, the repetition of a formula 
taught them, and the sign of the cross, admitted 
them with facility within the church’s pale. 
Except the change of name little perceptible dif- 
ference appeared between the Christian convert 
and the Pagan.” (Haweis, Ch. Hist.) 

The heresies that continued to distract the 
church for more than half this century, occae 
sioned the fifth general council, which. was held 


at Constantiuople in the reign of the Roman 
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Emperor Justinian, A.D. 553. It was composed 
of one hundred and fifty bishops, and confirmed 
the decrees of the preceding councils of Nice, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and 
condemned the opinions of Origen, &c. 

Gregory, of Rome, introduced a new mode of 
celebrating the Lord’s supper, and which was 
afterwards called the Canon of the Mass. The 
word canon comes from the Greek xavwy, canon, 
and signifies a rule, order, or regulation. Many 
ages passed before this,Gregorian canon was ob- 
served by all the latin churches ; ‘besides this 
many saints were canonized, and festivals insti- 
tuted, such as the feasts of circumcision, puri- 
fication of the blessed Virgin, &c.!! These fes- 
tivals were to compensate the christians for the 
loss of their heathen dupercalia, or feasts of Pan. 
Many temples were erected in honor of saints, 
under the idea that by this means the favor and 
protection of the saints would be enjoyed by those 
places were they were honored with temples. 
The form of church government remained 
nearly the same; public worship was still cele- 
brated in the language of each nation, but en- 
larged by the addition of various hymns. Bap- 
tism was not administered but on great festivals, 
except in particular cases. Litanies (iraveiay 
supplications) were addressed to the saints, and 
the worship of God was loaded with rites and 
ceremonies. It is not to be wondered that real 
piety should decline when superstition so greatly 
increased. 


The number and influence of the Monks every 
where 
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where augmented. Their patrons were nume- 
rous and their conduct profligate, except in the 
_East where it was austere and fanatical, A new 
order arose in the West in this century, A. D. 529, 
called the Benedictine Monks: its founder was 
Benedict, or Bennet, who was born at Norcia, or 
Narcia, in Italy, A.D. 480, of a respectable 
family. At Rome he was disgusted with the 
profligacy of the Reman youth, and retired to 
the mountain of Subiaco, about forty miles from 
Rome. Je resided three years in a cave, re- 
ceiving his support from Romanus a Monk, which 
was Iet down by a rope. Bennct founded the 
Monastery of Cassino (529), and the benedictine 
order grew rapidly into repute, and in the ninth 
century reached its acme, 

Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspa, in Africa, a dis. 
ciple of Augustine, and an opposer of the Arians, 
was banished with sixty other bishops, by Thrasi- 


mond, king of the Vandals, and a professed 
Arian. Ele was recalled on the death of the 


tyrant, and passed the rest of his days in peaces 
Ife died A. D. 533. His works were printed at 
Paris 1684, in one vol. 4to. 

It is worthy of remark that about the end of 
this century, Antichrist began more openly to 
manifest himself. John the 4th, surnamed* the 
Faster, having been elected Patriarch of Cone 
stantinopte, took the title of Bishop and Unfver- 
sal Patriarch. This so displeased Gtegory the 
Great, Bishop of Rome, that he treated John 
and all those who assumed that title, as ‘* Fores 

xo runners, 
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216 OBITUARY, 

runners of Antichrist ;”’ declaring that he himself 
wished no other designation than that of servant 
of servants. But his successors soon displayed 
a different conduct; for they not only assumed 
the primacy and the sovereign authority over 
the other bishops, but obtained the full and intire 


possession of it. 
(To be continued.) 
OBITUARY. 


Memoir of Tuomas Jacons, who died at Thatcham, 
Berks, June 27th 1816, Aged 19 Years. 


OF all the doctrines of the Gospel, as there is none 
opposed with more violence and subtilty than that 
of regeneration by the powerful operation of the 
Holy Spirit, so there is scarcely any person more des- 
pised in the world, than he who professes his expe- 
rience of it, or declares the time and manner in which 
it was wrought upon himself. Even the mention of 
this sublime doctrine is become a reproach among 
some who call themselves Christians; but they are 
those and those only, who disregard the positive 
declaration’ of the blessed Saviour unto Nicodemus, 
** Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born 
again. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh and whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is. born of the Spirit.” 

In giving an account of the work of grace, the 
delightful effects of which were very visible in the 
conduct of the departed youth, it is not merely in- 
tended to do honour to a deceased friend, who is now 


alike indifferent to the praise or censure of mortals ; 
but 
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OBITUARY. 
but with a hope that some individual may be bene- 
fitted by his experience, and that the grace of God 
may thus be magnified in him. 

It appears that the mind of this youth was first 
particularly impressed with divine truths, some time 
in June 1814; at which time, and previously, he at- 
tended upon the preaching of the Gospel, at Castle- 
Street Chapel, Reading, while under the care and 
tuition of Mr. Dyer, who was a constant attendant at 
that plece of worship; and, according to his own 
statement, a sermon preached from the first chapter 
of Proverbs and 10th verse, ‘* My son, if sinners en- 
tice thee, consent thou not.” proved a great blessing 
tohim. It operated as a salutary check whenever 
any of his school-fellows were disposed to tempt him 
to sin, for these words 'would impress his mind with 
irresistible energy, *‘ My son consent thou not.” 
From this time he was often much distressed on ac- 
count of sin; he perceived its evil tendency, and felt 
how deeply the festering malady was rooted in his 
heart: on these accounts he was much engaged in 
reading the Holy Scriptures which under the influs 
ence of the Holy Spirit's teaching, revealed to him the 
Fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness, and also 
the illustrious Friend of sinners, whose hand alone 
administers that healing medicine which infallibly 
cures the plague of the heart; to that sacred fount he 
applied by faith, and soon found by sweet experience 
that the blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin, and 
_ that joy and peace in the Holy Ghost are connected 
with believing in Jesus. 

The xly chapter of Isaiah 22 verse, * Look unto 
me and be ye saved all the ends of the earth, for | am 


God and there is none else,” afforded him much en- 
couragement, 
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 eouragement, and he took from John’ 


vi chapterand 37 verse, him that cometh unto 
me I will in no wise castout.” They were portions of 
Sacred Writ, on which he used to meditate with pe- 
euliar delight: he was much in prayer with God, 
his acquaintance with divine truths progressively im- 


proved, Christ aud his cross constituted his chief 


theme. While the deceased was under Mr, Dyer’s 
care, the latter often expressed the satisfaction he 
received from the steady and exemplary conduct of — 
young Jacobs, who had become a very serious youth, 
and promised to produce a source of ‘consolation to 
his friends, A near relative, on receiving so favour 
able.an account, was very anxious when he left school 
to get him placed in a religious family, lest the tender. 
plant which had put forth so beautiful a flower should 
perish by the rude storms of temptatien, without 
producing the divine: fruit, a fatal circumstance 
which the friends of religious youth -have too often 
had oceasion te deplore., The Lord soon granted 
her request, as the Rev. Mr. Harper, a dissenting 
minister near Loridon, procured for him a situation 
as usher in a boarding school, at Stockwell, Surry, 
kept by Mr. Ford, a truly pious. man, which he.en- 
tered upon in January 1815. During the preceding 
Christmas ‘recess, the deceased resided with- his re« 
lation and another kind friend, whe bad repeated 


Opportunities of conversing with him; and they were 
greatly delighted by what they saw and heard in his 


walk and conversation; his habitual seriousness ap- 
peared so striking, that they. could almost persuade 
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‘a FABLE. 


ONE day a sage kneck’d at a chymist’s door, 
Bringing a curious compound to explore.— 
‘ Behold’ said he, as from his vest he drew it, 


Your nomenclature differs, Sir, from his, 
We call it happiness — and here it is, a 
And now the learned chymist strove to guess, 
With what this curious. stuff would coalesce; 
First sprinkled on 4a lay’r of golden dust, 

But this recoil’d, and seem’d to gender rust; : 
Now sundry essences in turn applies, 

Distill'd from all that golden dust supplies. 
—Castles and villas, titles, vassals, land, 
Coaches and cutricles, and fours in hand ; 

Silks, jewels, equipages, parties, plays, ee 
Madeira, venison, turtle soup, and praise; —~ 

But strove in vain a union to produce . ge 
With one of these, and that small drop of j juice ; Po 
As though impatient of the vain 
ae did but elfervesce and fume away. 


‘This little treasure in a golden cruet : 
A life, along one, for my locksare grey, _— 
In ceaseless toil has slowly pass’d away, — 
To gain that treasure, now my search must stop, — Bu 
And see, I have but savd this little drop! 4 a) 
To know the worth and nature of the prize, Bk Hl “g 
I bring it here for you to analyze. $y ae ie 
The best philosopher could never quite 
Its origin and essence bring to light; 
But you, they say, by some mysterious arts, ts 
Reduce all substances to. simple. parts; a 
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With more success the chymist next imparts, 
Extracts from the belles lettres and the arts. 

No sooner do they reach. it, than he sees 

It has some small aftinity with these ; 

But yet, his nicest skill could not prevent 

A large residuum of discontent. 

Two curious phials next he brings to View, 

The first bright green, the next of roseate hue: 
And first unstopped with the greatest ‘care, 

For when expos’d to atmospheric air, 

They frequently evaporate, and vain 

All efforts then to bottle them again. 

Essence of friendship from the former flows; 
And though the drop it did not decompose, 
The chymist said it rather seem’d to fix | 
Or float upon the surface than to mix. 
Long from the next a trembling drop suspends, 
—That roseate phial—and at last descends ; 
Ah! cried the chymist, with reviving glee, 

A perfect coalition here I see! 

Distill’d from love this gentle fluid came ;~ 
And then he told the sage it’s Latin name; 
Then look’d again, to watch the process on, 
But found, alas! the sage’s prize was gone! 
The sudden contact caus’d a heat extreme 

It could not brook, so pass’d away in steam. 
Alone the essence pale and wat'ry lay; — 

The sage demands his treasure with dismay ; 
They search the cruet, and behold it hid, 

At last, in pearly drops upon the lid. 

Though foil’d, the patient chemist would not stop, 
But aiming still to decompose the drop, 
A potent acid cautiously applies, 

And straight it separates in wond’rous wise. 
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= 
For, first appears at bottom of the phial, - 
A large precipitate of self-denial ; 
Of patience, next, a copious layer is laid ; 
Of conscience, twenty scruples nicely weigh’d ; | 
Ilumility and charity, they find 
With half a dram of self-esteem combin’d ; 
Labour, attach'd to energy of soul, 
And moderation to connect the whole ; 
Feeling and taste in airy gas unite, 
And knowledge rises in a flame of light. 


7 LINES 
To the Memory of Miss Christiana Clark, who died 
rejoicing March 3d, 1817, tn the Fourteenth Year 
of her Age. 
AH, cruel death! why exercise your pow’r, 
To blast so lovely and so young a flow’r, 
And sink it to the tomb$ 
What, cruel, to remove from earthly toys, 
From sorrow, and transplant to endless joys, 
In paradise to bloom? 


Cruel, oh no, ’twas kind, for long had she 
Endur’d affliction, but at length set free 

From ev'ry pain ; 
Weep not, fond friends, no more the billows tess 
lier peaceful soul, for your terrestrial loss 

Is her eternal gain. 


To be with Christ, it was her chief desire 

The glories of her Saviour to admire, 
Who once was slain ; 

Clad in a dress of pure and spotless white, 

She now appears ‘amid the realms of light, 
Triumphantly to reign. 
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There her sweet spirit, in harmonious lays, 
Joins with its sister angels in their praise, 
On harps of gold ; 
The grand celestial glories of that place, 
Tier raptur’d form, redeem’d by sov’rcign grace, 
For ever will behold. 


Hail, happy maiden! highly favor’d, hail! 
No more shall Sin nor Satan thee assail 
With their destructive charms; 
Safe in the mansions promis’d to the blest, 
Thy happy soul eternally shall rest 
Secure in Jesu’s arms. 


THE WISH. 


MAY cloudless beams of grace and truth, 
Smile on each inexperienc’d youth; 
From specious il], the bosom sin, 
And all the tribe that lurks within, 
O Saviour of the World! defend: 
Be thou their guardian and their friend ; 
Teach them the path thy saints have tro¢, 
And make their souls alive to God: 
The world shall then no foree retain, 
Her syren voice shall charm in vain; 
Her fascinating smiles shall cease, 


And holy lives give inward peace. 
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Cyangelical Miscellany. . 


AUGUST. 1817. 


Mount Tasor, as seen from the great Plain of 
EsDRAELON, 


THE celebrated traveller from whose works 
we have taken the above view of Mount Tabor, 
was prevented from visiting it by the fear of being 
plundered by the Arab banditti, who at that 
time particularly infested the great plain of Es- 
draelon, upon one side of which, Mount Tabor 
‘stands. It is entirely detached from any other 
mountain, and appears of a conical form, 
strongly resembling an island enyironed by the 
VOL. II. N.S: sea. 
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sea. The top consists of a spacious ind ‘well 


cultivated level surface, inhabited by numerous 
/ Arab families who subsist by pillage and robbery, 


and are the terror of the surrounding country. 
This singular eminence is often mentioned in 
Holy Writ. Upon it the Midianitish kings slew 
the brethren of Gideon, by whom those kings 
were afterwards slain: Judges viii, 18-21. David, _ 
¢see Psalm Ixxxix, 12)speaks.of Tabor 
in such terms as intimate.that it:was a remarkable 
station in his day, and the same idea is further 


confirmed by the prophet Jeremiah, xlvi, 18 ; 


and by Hosea v, 1, who aceuses the priests, king, 
and people of Perea of being tike a.nct spread 
upon Mount Tabor; where mete were employed 
to ensnare,guch birds as were Gt Mx. the table, 
which were found in great numbers in this de- 


lightful part of the Holy Land. : 


On the great plain of Esdraelon, the most fer 
tile part of all the land of Canaan, the‘tribe of — 
Issachar “ rejoiced im their tents:’’ Deut. xxxiii, 
18. Here the second of Samuel's, three predic- 
tions was Verified by Sauls x, 3. In 


the first ages.of Jewish history; as,well.as during 


the Roman Empire, and in the.,Crusades, Holy. 
Wars, or Wars.of the Cross, as they, were impiously. 
called; which were carried on by the monarchs, 
of Europe many hundred years ago, muder pre-' 
tence, of tecovering, ,the Holy. Land, ftom, the. 
Turks or Saracens ;, and even. in still later times;. 


it has been the sceneiof many, a memorable con-. 
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his ten’ thousand from Mount Tabor: Judges iy, 
“6, 12, discomfited Sisera and “ all his chariots, 
even nine hundred chariots of iron, and all the * 
people. that were with him,” when “all the 
host of Sisera fell upon the edge of the sword, 
and there was not a man left:” Judges iy, 13,15, 


16. Here also it was that Josiah king of J udah, 


fought in disguise against Necho king of Egypt, 


and fell by the arrows of his antagonist; 2 Chron, 


xxxv, 20-25, when.so great were the lamenta- 
- tions for his death, that the mourning for Josiah © 
became an in Israel, The great mourn- 
ing in Jerusalem, foretold by Zechariah, xii, 
11, is said to be as the lamentation in the plain . 
of Pidjaetos: or, according to the language of 


the prophet, “ as the mourning of Hadadrim- J 


mon in the valley of Megiddon.” Warriors 
belonging to almost every country under heaven, . 

have pitched their tents upon the great plain 

OF Esdraelon, and beheld the various banners of 

their nations wet with the dews of Tabor and of - 

Hermon. Josephus, the renowned Jewish his- 

‘torian, often nientions this yery remarkable‘ part 


of the Holy Land, and always under the appel- 


Tation of ‘the great’ ‘plain. bas been a chosen 
- place for encampment in every contest carried on 
in this country, from the days of Nebuchodonosor 
‘King’of the’ Assyrians, in the history of whose 
_ war with Arplaxad, ‘il is mentioned as the great 
plain of Esdrelom, see’ Apochrypha, Judith i, 5, 
down to’the disastrous march of the French army 


from Egypt i into Syria, about seventeen years ago. 
Like 
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Like every other part of the Holy Land, this 
great plain and celebrated mountain afford in- 
disputable evidence of the truth of the Bible, for 
they still retain every mark of identity, and are 
possessed by various unbelieving Gentile nations : 
while the Jews who once inherited them, are 
scattered all over the habitable globe, according 
to those awful predictions of their own prophets, 
with which the Sacred Scriptures abound. 


The Uistory of Dantev. 


(Continued from page 227.) 


HAVING executed upon Babylon those judg- 
ments which had been denounced against her by 
the prophets, Jehovah, by the secret workings 
of his providence, prepared the way for Isracl’s 
restoration to their desolate and ruined land. Cy- 
rus had been named expressly by Isaiah, as that 
shepherd who should gather and protect the scat- 
tered flock; who should restore to Judah and 
Jerusalem her fost inhabitants, and cause the 
temple to arise out of its ashes, that it might again 
become the shrine of the eternaal God. Seventy 
years was Zion doomed to bear the yoke of her 
captivity, and sit in desolation and distress upou 
the ground. ‘The period of her sorrow now ap- 
proached its termination, and therefore He who 
had afllicted her raised up the comforter who 
was to wipe away her tears. Jehovah gave the 
kingdom to the Medes and Persians, that Cyrus 
might **fulfil his pleasure, and let go his cap 

tives. 
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tives.”” He also caused his servant Daniel to be Pi : 
iW 


invested with the highest honors, at the moment 


~ « 


« 


when the Babylonish monarchy was on the point ; ae 
of dissolution, for the same important purpose; ae 
is Wi 
: his wisdom, talents, and integrity became thereby te 
conspicuous to the conqueror; this gave him an ae 
| uncommon share of influence, which he failed Ai — 
not to employ in striving to restore his ruined 14 


country, and to relieve and comfort his oppress- 
ed afflicted friends. God’s providential dispen- 
gations centre in the establishment, direction, dis- 
cipline, and glory of his church. The rise and 
fall of empires are parts in that grand scheme of 
government, which in its final issue will display, 
in glorious characters, the power, the love, the 
wisdom, and the holiness of him from whom it 
tlowed. 

The whole scripture history exemplifies this 
truth: and while the Christian sees the instru- 
| ment of vengeance in the mighty king of Baby- 
) lon, and in the Persian Cyrus, the restorer and 
the friend, he should obey, adore, and venerate 
that W ondrous Being, who can call forth his mes- 
sengers at pleasure to impart the blessing, or to 
inflict the curse. 

Having subdued the Babylonish empire, Cy- 
rus roled it in conjunction with bis uncle Cyax- 
eres, who was a Median, and is in Scripture 
styled Darius. On him, indeed, devolved the 
principal authority, for Cyrus being often absent 
upon warlike expeditions, his reign, by Daniel, 
is not reckoned as commencing till his uncle’s 

Y¥ 2 death. 
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ATL 


death. Danicl was held in high esteem by } 
these princes. When Cyrus came at first 


LO ba- 
bylon, he found him there an aged minister o: | 
State, fam his isdom, experienced 
long in the affatrs of vovernment. 


Besides 


which. he had received a oTeal mcrease QO} 


- 


reputation, by decy phering the hand-writin 


- 


ON 
the all and the ¢ vent contin ine | 
his interpretation of it, gave to his character a 
sanctity and influence, even be vond What it be- 


fore possessed. He was, therefore, chosen by the 


congueror, asa person capable of rendering him 


assistance in new modelling the government : and 


by the wise and prudent plans, suggested by 


his counsels, SO secured the triendship and esteem 
of Cyrus and Darius, that when the kingdom 
became settied, lie was made first minister of 
state. The two kines in concert employed all 
their wisdom to establish their extensive empire 


on a good toundation. Having divided it into 


i one hundred and twenty provinces, they distri- 
: buted the government of them among the most 


deserving of those gwenerais, who liad borne with 


| Cyrus the heat and burthen of a long and dan- 

| gerous war. Over these were placed three pre- 

ft sidents, who constantly residing at the court, 

tbe were to recetve trom them accouuts of all affairs 

q relating to ine Provinces, and to transit to them 
4 again the orders of the king. In these ‘luree 
= persons, therefore, was invested the chief govern- 


ment and supermiendance ol the empire ; and 
Of them Damel was made the firsi. A preter 
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ence to which he was entitled, not only on ae- 
count of his superior wisdom, which had now 
become illustrious OVCT call the east, but also from 
that Jong experience, which was the result of 
more than yea4rs employment, as a prime 
minister of state under the Daby'en, 
But nerther age. nor provitv, nor Knowledge 


can secure the wisest. or the best of men: fram 


toe env shatts of anc Dan it) 
the fulness of fius power and excellence, was 
soon assailed by this malicious fiend. The pre- 
sidents and princes became jealous of his dig- 
nity, and of the ligh esteem and favor which 
was shewn him by the king. They therefore 
laid a snare for his destruction, which (as it of- 
ten happens LO the wicked) most fatally entdn- 
and destroyed themselves 

Danie’s high integrity and faithfulness in 
the discharge of his important duties was so 
fully known, as to preclude all prospect of suc- 
cess from an impeachment of his public charac- 
ter. ‘This, his enemies, in spite of thetr malicious 
jealousy, were forced re to own; and 
to contess that they must seek the occasion of 
his ruin in his strict attention to the worship of 
his god. How strong a testruony to the blame- 
less virtue of the stafesman, to the uncorrupted 
faith and piety of the devoted saint and servant 
of the Lord! From the unbcodinge firmness of 
his spirit, they had reason to conclude, that he 


would steadily adhere to his religion, even 
should its exercises be forbidden, under penalty 
ot 
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260 THE HISTORY OF DANIEL. 
of death. After much contrivance, therefore, 
and many consultations held among the princes, 
presidents, and governors, they framed a law 
on purpose to ensnare him, to which they craft- 
ily obtained the king’s consent. ‘This impious 
statute forbad the subjects of Darius, to make 
request either to God or man for thirty days, 
save only to the king, on pain of a most horrible 
and violent death. Whoever should transgress 
this law, was to be cast into a den of lions, as 
a prey to those ferocious beasts. Flattered by 
an act which seemed to place him on a level with 
the gods, Darius was too weak and inconsiderate 
to reflect upon the motives of his crafty counsel- 
lors; he did not see the snare which they had 
laid on purpose to deprive him of his venerable 
and faithful servant, and Daniel, pious, wise, 
and upright as he was, became too late the object 
of his master’s interest and solicitude. This holy 
man, being informed of what his enemies. had 
done in order to effect his ruin, still pursued:the 
course of duty, and committed the event to God: 
He retired to his house, went up into his cham- 
ber, and with his- windows open towards Jerusa- 
lem, (the place of his affections) according to his 
usual practice, he kneeled down before Jehovah, 
and offered up his solemn and devout addresses 
to his throne. No coward fears deterred him 
from adhering strictly to his regular and stated 
hours of worship: three times a day he prayed 
and rendered thanks to God, with whom by long 
aml intimate communion, he was now united in 
the 
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the closest friendship, and had learned, in the 
most difficult and trying seasons, to commit his 
cause into his hands. Daniel, in the face of 
danger, sought refuge from his troubles at the 
throne of grace; but also in the hour of his 
prosperity, prayer had been his employment and 
delight. Neither study, business, nor the fasci- 
nations of a court, had led him to despise orto 
neglect this holy exercise: he needed a capacity 
to learn, wisdom to act, and strength to over- 
come. By the variety of his pursuits and du- 
ties, and engagements, he was therefore drawn 
with greater force towards Him, from whom 
alone proceeds the light, the power, the inspira- 
tion, that is necessary to produce a holy, active, 
useful, virtuous life. 

Haviug formed the trap, and set the snare, 
the cruel adversaries lay concealed, to watch for 
the entanglement of their innocent prey. Their 
suspense was but of short duration; for not inti- 
midated by the threatened danger, they saw 
Daniel, three times a day, retiring to his cham- 
ber, and making supplicafion to his God. Sup- 
posing they had now accomplished their design, 
they hasted to inform Darius of the conduct of 
his favourite minister. He had infringed the 
law so lately made, with all the forms that ren- 
dered it unchangeable, according to the custom 
of the Medes and Persians. Daniel had made 
petitions to his God, and therefore in conformity 
to the requirements of the statute, he must be 
cast into the den of lions, and suffer death, for 


having disobeyed the orders of the king. 
Darius 
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Darius now, too late, discovered what had 
been the cruel purpose of his ministers. He was 


displeased at their perfidiousness, vexed at his 


' own credulity and folly, and deeply grieved at 


the distress and danger which he had brought 
upon his venerable friend. He laboured to ex- 
cuse, to palliate, to find exemptions from the pe- 
nalty, in favour of the man whom he desired to 
spare. So ardently he longed for his deliver- 


- ance, that the whole day was spent in striving 
- to discover some expedient by which he might 


be rescued from the snare. But the courtiers, 
firm to their purpose, would not permit him to 
relax the rigor of the law; he was compelled to 
yield up Daniel to become the victim of their 
craft and eruelty, and to commend him to the 


_ power and mercy of the God he served. Darius 


having signed the warrant for his execution, and 
given up Daniel to his persecutors, he was seized 
immediately and cast into the lion’s den. Griev- 
ed for his melancholy fate, (as he was hurried 
from his presence) the king implored that God 


would grant him that deliverance, which he him- 
self was not permitted to afford. Having thrown 


him, like the vilest malefactor, to the savage 
monsters, they secured the entrance to the den 
by an enormous stone ; which, to cut off all op- 
portunity of rescue, the nobles sealed with their 
own signet, and the king, in order to preserve him 
from their further matice, caused it also to be 


‘made with his, 


Here, doubtless, iniquity gloried in her tri- 
umph. The grave and venerable prophet, the 
sagacious 
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saracious counsellor and friend of kings, the man 
of holy, amiable, meek deportment, of inflexible 
integrity and matchless wisdom, is given up to 


be the prey of ravenous and ferocious beasts. 


But the exultation of the wicked is but for a 
moment; He who sits throned in heaven, laughs 
at their impotent devices; by his word he can 


disperse them in a moment, or cause them to _ 


recoil on their projectors with a tenfold force. 


To be continued. 
Preasure and HApPINEss, 
An Allegory. 


TO see visions and dream dreams, has been a 


privilege common to many of those (if we may: 


credit their assertions) whose labours have been 
devoted to the edification of the public: and hap- 
py indeed should we account ourselves, if, instead 
of devoting many a weary hour to the service of 
our young readers, with our eyes wide open, and 
our pens full gallop,—we could, like our more for- 
tunate predecessors, answer the purpose as well, 
or better, by merely falling to sleep. For my own 
part, having no hope of such extraordinary favors, 
I must be content to present them with one of my 
waking dreams: hoping they will be able to find 
for themselves the interpretation thereof. 

And those who are familiar with allegorical ad- 
ventures, will not be surprised to hear that I found 
myseif one fine evening on an extensive plain, 
thronged with persons of every age and condition; 

amongst 
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amongst the younger parts of the assembly, I was 
pleased to recognize some thousands of the readers 
of the Youth’s Magazine. The crowd was in per- 
petual movement ; many running to and fro, with 
an appearance of restlessness and agitation; and 
upon enquiry I found, that they were all in quest 
of the same person, each expecting to meet her 
at every turn, although they were looking in such 
opposite directions. ‘The name of this person | 
heard, was Happiness. “ A pretty name,” thought 
I, and I determined to join in the pursuit. It was 
curlous to observe the various expedients which 
were resorted to in order to discover her. Some 
were groping amid heaps of dust which they had 
collected from the surface of the earth; others 
thought she might be concealed among the daisie: 
and buttercups that covered the plain; other: 
walked about with vacant countenances, idly #ek- 
ing her among the crowd: while a few, like my- 
self, were chiefly occupied in observing the rest. 
At length, our attention was attracted by the 
sound of lively music, and at the same time a gay 
procession was seen advancing from a distant part 
of the plain. As it approached, an elegant female 
figure was distinguished amid a train of fair at- 
tendants: her flowing robe exhibited all the colors 
of the rainbow; her auburn Jocks entwined with 
wreaths of pearl and diamonds, floated in the 
breeze: her voice was soft, her smile enchanting, 
aud her eyes sparkled more than the diamonds, 
on her brow. Her attendants also, were gaily 
attired: they danced and sang, and strewed arti- 
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ficial flowers in her path. She was received 
with universal acclamations; every one cone 
cluding her to be the person of whom they 
were in search. ‘* Jt can be no other than 
Happiness herself,” said they, and she bowed 
assent to the name. She was now surrounded 
by the.wondermg crowd, who thronged about 
her ia clamourous admiration. Upon a signal 
from their wistress, the attendant maidens open- 
éd a variety of elegant caskets and vases, which 
they bore in their hands, and from whence they 
scattered a profusion of costly gifts, toys, trink- 
ets, and dainties, amid the scrambling crowd. 
When the tumult this occasioned, had a little sub- 
sided, she commanded silence, and thus addressed 
the assembly: “ Youths and maidens, behold one 
who has peculiar claims to your regard. I an 
devoted to your interests; I fly the infirm, the Por, 
and the miserable, that [ may exclusively romote 
your gratification. Tcome to you to my 
palace; where every deligb™ that my genius can 
mvent, and my hounty bestow, is prepared for 
your reception: Who will follow me?’ This 
question was answered by an instantaneous move- 
mentin the crowd; every one pressing forwards 
to join her standard. 

[t was at this moment that another striking 
figure was observed advancing from an opposite 
part of the plain. Her step sedate and dignified, 
her countenance radiant and benignant. She wore 
a plain robe of delicate whiteness, and a simple 
wreath of field flowers bound her hair. All eagerly 

VOL. II. N.S. inquired 
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inquired her name; but our fair leader, when ap. 
pealed to, declared she knew her not, and that 
she had never seen her before. She would fain 
have led us off without waiting to salute her; but 
curiosity prompted us to remain. This personage 
had no train of attendants; being only supported 
on one side, by a sturdy youth, whose name, as | 
afterwards learned, was Jndustry ; and on the 
other, by a maid of stately mem, called Integrity. 
It was with an air at once of noble frankness and 
graceful modesty, that she now introduced her- 
self by the name of ZZappiness. “ Friends,” said 
she, { make no great pretensions ; no such bril- 
lant promises as those to which you have just 
hstened; but you will find me sincere and faithful 
to my engagements: it is but justice to you, and 
to myself, that I should reveal my name, and her’s 
who las assumed it. This is her old artifice; she 
always shes to pass for me, but her real name is 
Pleasure. Ywauy Suppose that we are at least near 
of kin, and dwell unact the same roof; but the 
truth is, that our families weF¢ Hever connected, 
and that my abode is far remote from her's. You 
have now only to chose whom you will foilow : 
you have all been seeking me where I was not to 
be found; now if you please I will conduct you to 
my residence. It is true that now and then a 
weary votary of my gay rival, after fruitless endea- 
yours to find me in her domains, at last comes to 
scek me in my native valley, but the greater num- 
ber never, never return. Suffer me then, to lead 


you at once to my safe and pleasant abode. se 
She 
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PLEASURE AND HAPPINESS, 267 
She ceased, and every face seemed agitated with 
painful indecision; her look, her manner, and her 
name, interested all hearts. But during the whole 
of her address, Pleasure had ordered her music to 
play; the merry tambourine and tinkling cymbal, 
flashed over our heads; her silken banners of 
purple and gold, streamed mm the air; the maidens 
recommenced their sprightly dance; while Plea- 
sure herself, waving her white arms, beckoned 
incessantly to the crowd; till overpowered by her 
attractions, a very large majority of the assembly 
turned their backs upon F/appiness, and rejoined 
the rival standard. 

Even of the few who remained, several seemed 
still to hesitate; halting and turning incessantly to 
listen to the receding music; till at length, they 
complained that they were unable to keep pace 
with the quick step of Industry; and that they 
were disconcerted by the steady eye of Integrity, 
and so after making an awkward apology to #Zap- 
piness, they deserted to the merry multitude, ‘The 
small company who remained however, followed 
her with a cheerful, determined air; and I watched 
the happy party as it crossed the plain, tll it dis- 
appeared among the trees that shade the yalley of 
Happiness. 

For my own part, I resolved to follow the crowd 
to the Palace of Pleasure, just to make my obser- 
vations, As I reached the rear of the procession, 
I was quite disgusted to see several hoary heads 
nodding to the music, and limbs trembling with 


age, tottering after the train as fast aa they were 
z2 able 
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able, Surely, thought I, these would do better 
to repose peacefully in the Asylum of Happiness” 
but I presently learned, that those who have been 
strangers to her in early life, rarely seek her ac- 
quaintance afterwards; and that altho’ Pleasure 
treats them with marked disrespect, they persist in 
pursuing her wherever she goes,—the disfigure- 
ments of her pageants, and the lumber of her halls. 

We soon left the green plain and its pleasant 
trees In the distance, and proceeded till we reached 
the suburbs of a large city, whose domes and spires, 
and crowded roofs, were just visible thro’ the smoke 
and vapour. All the bells were ringing, and the 
streets, lit up with long rows of lamps, resounded 
with the rattling of wheels and the trampling of 
horses. At length, the magnificent Palace of our 
leader was discovered, rising above the surround- 
ing buildings, and richly decorated with festoons 
of variegated Iamps. A blaze of hiyht from bnl- 
liant chandeliers, shone from its innumerable wi. 
dows, while the merry sound of the viol and all 


- kinds of instruments, was heard from within. ‘The 


halls were already thronged with visitants, aud we 
all crowded in, eager to share in the entertainment. 
There have been so many descriptions of the 1- 


terior of this Palace, that it would be quite super- ' 


fluous to repeat them: and indeed it were an end- 
less task. Jt is but justice however to say, that 
Pleasure had not exaggerated in her descripuon. 
There were numerous suits of apartments, fitted 
up to suit the various tastes of the different visitors: 
many to regale the senses, others to delight the 

fancy; 
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fancy; some, even to feast the intellect. Fora 
time all was life and gaiety. New comers, 1 ob- 
served, always seemed to think that one half had 
sot been told them: but I could not but remark, 
how many, after a while, would suddenly forsake 
their pursuits, with looks of dissatisfaction and 
fatizue; and recline on sofas and couches, where 
they gaped and sighed, wondering why they did so. 
Others, with the same uneasy appearance, persisted 
in pacing from one apartment to another, as if in 
search of something that ever eluded them: and 
what struck me as a strange inconsistency was, that 
several protested they were only come to look for 
Happiness, persuaded that she was concealed 
somewhere in the Palace, although they had them- 
selves seen her retire to her own quiet vale, quite 
in an Opposite direction. Every hour increased 
the number of weary and discontented faces; the 
revelry however continued ; and Pleasure, to do her 
justice, made every effort to keep up the spirits of 
her guests, till she herself, seemed nearly overdone 
with her exertions. It being now, long past mid- 
night, [ began to think of retiring, for my curiosity 
was fully satisfied; and I went prepared with as 
yood an excuse as Ff could devise, to pay my 
parting compliments to Pleasure, whom I found 
reclining on her throne, with.a languid eye, and 
haggard countenance. She received my apologies 
with coldness, and expressed no wish to detain 
me; for it seems that Pleasure does not like to be 

looked at by any but her admirers. 
Having escaped from the crowded apartments 
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of the palace, I presently reached the outskirts of 
the city, where [ no sooner began to inhale the 
fresh air, than my spirits experienced a sudden 
exhilaration. I breathed freely, and lost the sense 
of fatigue. Dawn was now breathing over the 
distant hills, and by the time I regained the plain 
whence we set out, a light rosy tint, the pure blush 
of morning, was spread on every object’ the lark 
sprang up, and commenced her merry carol over 
my head; a refreshing breeze geutly stirred the 
foliage; I felt that [ was approaching the regions 
of Happiness. 

I now looked about for the nearest path to the 
valley, which, though I had distinctly marked the 
evening before, I could not now readily dis- 
tinguish. At this moment [ was unexpectedly 
accosted by Happiness herself, who being fond of 
early rising, had overtaken me in her morning 
walk. She saluted me with a courteous smile, 
and offered her hand to conduct me to her resi- 
dence. But at first sight I did not recollect her; 
my eyes had been so much dazzled by the glare of 
light in the palace, that I could not see her dis- 
tunctly, and even when she made herself known to 
me, I could scarcely believe her to be the same 
person that I had seen a few hours before. | 
thought her features plain, and that she looked 
less cheerful and engaging; but every step we took 
together seemed to heighten her beauty, and to 
render her conversation more animating. At 
length we reached the valley, and I descried the 
white turrets of her mansion rising above the trees. 


(To be continued.) Q, Q. 
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The INTERESTING INQUIRY. 
Whose art thou? and whither goest thou? 


Genesis, xxxii, 17. 

EVERY object around us is designed to teach 
us wisdom, ‘The starry firmament, the terrestrial 
globe, the extensive ocean, the revolutions of the 
planets, the succession of the seasons, are all so 
many pa®es of important instruction. But the 
Holy Scriptures contain a rich collection of truths 
of piesent and eternal moment. How interesting 
are its narrations! How consoling its promises ! 
How alluring its invitations! How terrible its 
warnings! How striking its questions! Of the 
latter description is the motto of the head of this 
paper; which, if seriously examined, will be 
found to induce a train of weighty reflections. 

‘© Whose art thou?” ‘The character of every 
individual is decided before God. We belong 
either to Christ or to the world. ‘* No man can 
serve two masters, for either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or else he will hold to the one 
or despise the other; ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.”’ These two divide the world. No 
one can be neutral, for he that ‘* is the friend of 
the world is the enemy of God.” 

We may know what master we serve, by the 
conduct we manifest. ‘* His servants ye are to 
whom ye obey, whether of sin unto death, or of 
obedience unto righteousness.” It is the fruit 
that evidences the nature of the tree, and it is the 
conduct that discovers the kind of service in 
which we are engaged. My reader, you have 

only 
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only to ask yourself these questions : *‘ Do I love 
God supremely, and have I given up myself to 
him? Are the blessed Scriptures my study and 
delight? Js sin my grief and burden, and holiness 
my earnestdesire 2? Is the bias of my soul towards 
heavenly things? Then you may rejoice that 
you are the Lord’s, that He is your Father, and 
you are His child; but, if the world has the chief 
place in your affections; if you live without 
prayer, and feel no abiding concern for your 
eternal salvation ; if you love worldly pleasures 
and trifling company, then, you are of the world, 
the servant of sin, and as such, can expect no 
other wages than what:sin bestows, the wages of 
eternal death. 

Whither goest thou Waving ascertained 
your true character, and to whom you belong, 
you may know whither you are going. The 
thought is serious, that you are actually journey- 
ing to endless happiness or misery. The way 
of life and the way of death are set before us. 


** Broad is the road that leads to death, 
** And thousands walk together there : 
*« But wisdom shows a narrower path, 
** With here and there a traveller,”’ 


Those who are found in the heavenly road 
have their hearts, their pursuits, and their aims on 
sacred things. ‘They have renounced the world 
for Jesus; and their answer to all inquirers is, 
*¢ We are journeying to the place of which the 
Lord hath said, | will give it you,—hinder us 
not.” But, alas! the servants of sin are journey- 
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ing to hell! Infatuated souls! Lovers of plea- 
‘sure more than of God. They choose the pleasures 
uf sin for a season, 


And venture everlasting pain, 
To gain some airy good. 


Man is constantly advancing towards the place 
of his final destination. There is no pause in 
time. Every rolling year, every month, every 
day, every hour, is hurrying us on to eternity. 
Perhaps; my dear young friend, you may never 
see another birth-day; and, youthful as you are, 
may soon be called into the presence of God, the 
Judge of all. Art thou prepared? ‘** Whose 
art thou, and whither goest thou?’ Let this 
inquiry be received with that attention which its 
importance demands, and never rest till you can 
answer it satisfactorily, Such inquiries have 
often been attended with real benefit. A company 
of friends dining together, one of the party ob- 
served, ** It is a question whether we shalball go 
tu heaven or not.” This produced instant reflec- 
tion: one thought, if any of this company should 
go to hell, it is f, and so thought a second and a 
third, and through the divine blessing the question 
proved instrumental in the conversion of many of 
the party, and even of some of the servants that 
waited at the table. 

‘¢ Whose art thou, and whither goest thou 2” 
Do not, I beseech you, put off the inguiry. 
Promptitude is no where more commendable than 
in Religion. Death, judgment, and eternity, the 
invitations of the Gospel, the groans of accursed 

spirits, 
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spirits, theraptures of immortal bliss, the mortality 


of the human race, all unite to enforce the exhor- 
tation, ‘* Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found.” The time of youth,” (says a plain but 
impressive writer) ‘is the time of salvation ; it js 
the acceptable time, thy summer, thy harvest 
time.” An Italian poet represents a young man 
rich and powerful, conversing with Death, who 
in the habit of a mower, and with his scythe in 
his hand, was cutting down the human race, 
‘© Wilt thou not spare any man’s person ?”’ said 
the young man, ‘“* ] spare none,” said Death. 
Rise then, dear readers, the Saviour calls you. 
Oh do not look disdainfully upon him that bled 
and died, butaccept His mercy, and adore His 
yrace, lest, lingering from year to year, you 
should at length be cut off in your sins, aud on 
your dying bed, exclaim with Cesar Borgeas, 
** When I was in health, I provided for every 
thing but death ; now, I must die, and for death 
nm unprovided.”’ 


, RHO KAPPA. 
On Lona LiFs. 
A Tale. 
(From Jackson's Four Ages.) 
ABOULHAMED was the only son of 
wealthy merchant at Ormus, and on his father's 


death possessed all his treasure. Every thing 


that riches could bestow, was witbin his power ; 
but he found that there were some blessings which 
riches could not procure—long life was not to be 

purchased ; 
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purchased; perhaps, for that very reason, he 
earnestly wished for it. 

This idea became strongly impressed upon his 
mind; it was his last thought at going to rest, 
and the first when he awoke. When once the 
spirits are strongly moved, they continue the 
agitation without a fresh effort ; it was not then 
unnatural that his dreams should be sometimes on 
the subject which had engaged his waking 
thoughts. One of these dreams appeared to him 


a revelation in vision, of what he so earnestly 


wished to obtain. {fis guardian angel bade him 
depart for Benares, where he should find in the 
observatory, a Brahmin sitting near the great 
quadrant, who would inform him how to length- 
en life. 

His imagination dwelt with so much pleasure 
on this injunction, that he conceived it to be re- 
peated, and that to delay his vcyage would be 
criminal, After the usual time, he arrived safe- 
ly at Benares, and took the earliest opportunity 
of visiting the observatory. 

Upon actually finding a Brahmin in the place 
as he had seen him in his dream, Aboulhamed 
accosted him with a confidence founded on the 
hope of the Brahmin being sent there to meet bim. 
Vencrable sage,” says he, need [ acquaint 
you with the cause which brought me to Be- 
nares?’ * It is needless,” replied the Brahmin. 
Why dost thou desire long life? it to per- 
fect thyself in knowledge, or in virtue? Hast 


thou predicted some conjunctions of the planets, 
which 
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= = 
which thou desirest to see accomplished? Hast 
thou entered upon a course of study, which the 
angel of death may prevent thy finishing ; or 
commenced works of benevolence, which the 
usual term of human life is too short for bringing 
to perfection ?” 

Aboulhamed, with blushes, confessed that he 
wished for long life, solely to enjoy his riches. 
‘¢ Alas!” said the Brahmin, ** what enjoyment is 
there of life, when old age has destroyed our 
appetites and passions? Thy first wish should 
have been for perpetual youth, and then the other 
would have been rational. Know, stranger, that 
before thy heart had begun to beat, the number 
of its contractions was determined. No art or 
earthly power can add one to the sum, but it 
depends on thyself, whether it shall be exhausted 
sooner or later, By a life of reason and temipe- 
rance, the last stroke is long delayed ; but by 
wasting thy spirits in folly and riot, the appoint- 
ed number is quickly accomplished. Remove 
the balance from the machine with which Euro- 
peans measure time, and the wheels will hurry 
througlaetheir proper revolution of thirty hours, 
in a few seconds. Immense should thy posses- 
sions be, to afford the daily expence of 100,000 
of the smallest coin. One day’s income is too 
great to be lost. Of how much more consequence 
then is this sum, if applied to time, which is in- 
valuable? In the dissipation of worldly treasure, 
the frugality of the future may balance the ex- 
travagance of the past ; but who can say, * I will 
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I have lost today.’ ‘Thou desirest long life; are 
there not many hours in every day, which pass 
unimproved, unemployed, and even unnoticed ? 
Use these first, before thon demandest more. Be 
assured that the time which nature has allotted to 
our existence, is sufficient for all her purposes, 
and for all ours, if we employ it properly: but if 
we waste our time instead of improving it, what 
ritht have we to complain of wanting that, of 
which we already possess more than we use ?”’ 

Aboulhamed, making his salam to the Brahmin, 
departed ; and, like his fellow mortals, felt all the 
inferiority of being instructed, without the bene- 
fit of the instruction ; for he still continued te 
wish for life, and still continued to squander it 
away. | 

Religion alone can teach us that proper im- 
provement of time, which renders life tranquil and 
useful, however short or long its course may be, 
The christian resigns the disposal of his-life to 
that God who is the length of his days: sensible 
of the failing nature of his existence, he feels it 
his imperative duty to “ work while it is called to 
day, or the night cometh when no man can 
work,’’ The present difeds a narrow portal, soon 
past, but it introduces to an cternal world of 
either happiness or woe. Sensible of the fleeting 
nature of time, even with the youngest, let us 
learn the folly of fixing our affections on this 
world, and the absolute necessity of possessing 
he blessing of God, if we would be truly and 
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278 MANNER OF HUNTING THE SABLE. 
permanently happy. ‘* Lord teach us so to 
number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. Satisfy us early with thy mercy, 
that we may rejoice and be glad ail our days.” 

| S. 


Manner of Hunting the in Kamscuarka. 
From Lessep's Travels, 

I HAD, says Mr. Lessep, an opportunity of 
seeing a sable taken alive; the method was very 
singular, and may afford some idea of the manner 
of hunting these animals. 

At some distance from the baths we remarked a 
numerous flight of ravens which all hovered over 
the same spot, skimming continually along the 
ground. ‘he regular direction of their flight led 
us to suspect that they were attracted by. some 
prey. ‘These birds were in reality pursuing a 
sable. We perceived it upon a birchetree, sur- 
rounded by another flight of ravens, and we had 
mmmediately’ a similar desire of taking it. ‘The 
quickest and surest way would doubtless have been 
to shoot it, but our guns-were at a distance, and 


it was impossible for us to borraw any. One of - 


the natives happily drew us from our embarrass- 
ment, by undertuking toe catch the sable, for which 
purpose he adopted the following method: 
Having furnished himself with a cord from out 
baggave, he began by making a running knot at 
one end of it. Meanwhile some dogs, whioh 
were trained to this chace,; surrounded the tree ; 


the animal, intent upon watching them, either from 
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LETTER TO ieee EDITOR. 
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fear or natural —_ did not stir, but contented 
himself with stretching out his neck when the cord 
was presented to him. His head was twice in the 
noose, but the knot slipped. At length the sable 
having thrown himself upon the ground, the dogs 
flew to seize him, but he presently fteed himself, 
and with his claws and teeth laid hold of the nose 
of one of the dogs, who had no reason to be pleased 
with his reception, As we were desirous of taking 
the creature alive, we kept back the other dogs, 
when the sable immediately quitted his hold, and 
ran up the tree, where for the third time, the noose, 
which had been tied anew, was presented to him, but 
it was not till the fourth attempt that the Kamscha- 
dale succeeded in taking him, I could not have 
imagined, that an animal which has so much the 
appearance of cunning, would have permitted 
himself to be caught in so stupid a manner, and 
would himself have placed his head in the snare 
that was held up to him. ‘This easy mode of 
catching sables is a considerable resource to the 
inhabitants, who are obliged to pay their annual 
tribute in the skins of these animals. | 


To the Editor of the Youth's Magazine, 

Sir, I request some of your young correspondents 
to favor your readers with a short essay upon the 
following sentence :— 

Pavig évdeXeyerx xrAaiver 

“ Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, sed spe cadendo,” 

Hom. 


Yoar most humble Servant, 
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voyage. 


'GLEANINGS.: yes) 


TT is remarkable, ‘that ‘in’ the’ voyace of 
Columbus to the West Indies, when his little 
fleet had sailed only one hundred and fifty leagues 
west of the Canary Islands, weeds and trees were 
discovered in. the sea, and flights of birds were seen 
in ‘the air; both which seemed ‘to indicate the 
proximity of land. “These appearances continued 
‘at intervals, (ill one of the Bahama Islands was 
‘at length to the great joy of Columbus, 
and the satisfaction of the mariners, wlio were ou 
the point’ of mutinying against their excellent 
commander, from despair of ever finding’ the 

object of their voyage, or of being able to returh 
to Europe. In Columbus's second voyage, sea- 
weeds, &c. &c. were not fallen in with, as in the 


‘THE and constancy of fot 
the loss of rélatives and friends, is exhibited among 
the Indians, in América, in d very extraordinary 
way. They celebrate a festival called the ‘feast 
of souls, every eight ot ten years. At this time, 
all who have died since ‘the last festival, are 


Misinterred, and exhibited to the view. of all 


‘Present, and are again. lamented. with much 
genuine sorrow. Afterwards they are mestarIMth 
the utmost-eare and.atiention., 

‘Hew much more consoling are the:fcelings and 
the-hépes of Christian survivors? They ‘‘sorrow 
not gsothets: which have:no!hope for, if we 
believe: that ‘Jesus Christ « died and rose again, 
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OBITUARY. | 
even. so they also who in. 
| The saints on earth, and all teas 

(But one communion makes © 
Christ theie living Head, 
And of His grace partake. Waa 


. 


of Jacous, who died at 
June: 27th 1816, Aged 9 Years. .. 
(Concluded from Page 243.) 

ar was evident the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
bad worked an effectual and permanent change in‘the 
heart of this young man; a change so manifest and 
remarkable as to constrain all who observed .it to 
say “ What hath God wrought!” * This is the-Lord’s 
doing and it is marvellous in our eyes.” The dear 


youth was however at this time the subject of heavy — 


afflictions; but: he discovered much patienée and 

resignation to the will of his heavenly Father. 
While he was with Mr, Ford, he gave great satis- 

faction; and Mr. Ford has since spoker highly of him 


to Mr. Harper, partieularly noticing his piety'and 


earnest desire to do good to the souls of others; he 


would often take one or two of the little boys: into - 


his bed room and: pray with them! The: ‘letters he 
-wréte to his mothe? shew the state of his mind, and 
his concern about the one thing needfal. » When’ he 
was at Thatcham at his mother’s house'in June 1815, 
he established the important but too much neglected 
duty of family prayer»: Nothing further oceurred of 
@ remarkable nature, until the ecommeneement:of his 
-afiliction, whichsecently terminated the mortabcourse 
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@BITUARY. 
of this young servant of Christ, an affliction which 
from his own account he felt coming upon him four 
months before he left London. 

The nature of his complaint, the violence of his 
pains, and the extreme state of debility into which 
he'was brought, were known and observed by many, 
as well as by the writer, with grief mingled with ad. 
miration and thanksgiving to Almighty God, who 
has ordained for His own glory, praise out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings. For during the lung 
period of bis illmess which lasted more than six 
months, up to the very hour of his peaceful dismissal, 
his soul was constantly enlivened with such joyful 
anticipations of approaching felicity, that the dis- 
pensation could searcely at times be deemed afflic. 
tive. Frequently did he declare to his friends that 
his joys were far greater than he could express. On 
‘some occasions he appeared as one whi had already 
put off his tabernacle of clay, and entered into the 
yoy of his Lord; oftentimes he would break forth into 
grateful acknowledgments of the eternal love of God 
and the boundless compassion of the Saviour. He 
would frequently say, with an energy which formed 
@ striking contrast to the infirmity of his exhausted 
frame, know in whomI have believed;” He will 
smever leave me nor forsake me;” ‘I shall depart and 
be with Christ, which is far better ;” *‘ for though the 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, I bave 
a building of God not made with hands, sage in 
the heavens.” 

Although the frame of his mind was, upon the 
.whole, calm and tranquil throughout his illness, yet 
he was not entirely divested of doubts and fears con- 
cerning his interest in Jesus; and these probably 

might 
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might be the effect of his extreme bodily pains, as 
towards the close of his painful conflict he maintained 
a firm confidence in the Saviour. 

The zeal which animated his breast for the glory 
of God was manifested by the manner in which he 
exerted himself to converse with those who visited 
him, and particularly with young persous. When only 
his mother was with him he would say, Now, my dear 
mother, let us praya little together. She would reply, 
My dear, you are too ill: he would answer, I am ill, 
but the Lord will help me. On sabbath afternoon 
May 26, he was in a delightful frame of mind, and 
observed that the Saviour was particularly precious 
to his soul, and that he could read his title clear to 
heaven, and mansions in the skies. In this happy 
state he continued till the Thursday following, when 
he wasin the greatest ecstacy and jey, declaring he 
could not express the pleasure he felt, that he had 
seen many angels by bis bed, and that he heard a 
voice say three times “ All is well.” He said it 
was Christ in him the hope of glory who enabled 
him to speak by the sacred dictates of the Holy Spi- 
rit. O how greatly was this amiable youth privileged 
in the last days of his earthly career: as the shades 
of mortality were vanishing away, the dawn of an im- 
mortal day gradually burst upon his rapturous view; 
and sometimes he appearcd as one who was completely 
absorbed amidst the glories of the celestial state! 
On the 29th he was thought to be on the point of 
death; and, on observing his mother and sister weep, 
he said, Don’t make me uneasy, my dear friends, for 
now ITamhappy. He then expressed himself with 
energy thus, ‘‘ Come Lord Jesus, and come quickly !” 


Oh, how I long for thine appearance! On the 50th 
ia he 
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284 OBITUARY. 
he again begged bis friends not to weep for him, 
saying, he should soon be in glory, and the conflict 
would then be over. He then sung a verse of “ Be. 
gone unbelief, my Saviour is near ;” and ended with 
Shortly, shortly, I shall be in glory! The 6th and 
14th chapters of John, and the 12th of Hebrews, 
with the 2ist chapter of Revelation, and many of 
the Psalms of David, were very consolatory to him 
under his afflictions. On the first of June, a dear 
friend said to him “ whata mercy to have a. well 
grounded hope of your interest in the divine mercy” 
tle answered, “Yes, What a mercy!” After his friend 
had engaged in prayer, he exclaimed, Bless the Lord, 
bless the Lord, O my soul! What a mercy! Lord, I 
will praise thee, for thou art worthy to be praised. A 
short time before he died, it was observed to him, 
‘‘You are near your Father’s house :” he answered, 
** Yes,” with all the power dissolving nature could 
command. He was then asked if he was still holding 
Christ fast, when, with a smile on his countenance, 
he bowed his head in reply; and in a few minutes 
afterwards without a struggle, sigh, or groan, he 
sweetly fell asleep in the Lord. 

The event was improved in a Sermon, preached 
on the occasion by the Rev. Mr. Ash, pastor of the 
Independent Church at Thatcham, from xxi Reve- 
lations, 4verse, “‘ And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more ceath, 
neither sorrow, nor crying; ueither shall there be 
any more pain, for the former things are passed 
away.” 


W. H. 
THATCHAM, 


POETRY. 
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ELEGY 
Yn memory of a Young Lady who departed this life, on the 
13th of June, 1817, in her nineteenth Wear. 
AS the lone Eremite, at early dawn, 
Pacing, with pensive steps, the flowery dale, 
Discovers, in some shady nook withdrawn, 
His recluse prototype the violet pale; 
And lingering stays its fragrance to inhale, 
Gazing delighted with those charming hues, 
Which mark that vernal glory of the vale, 
Drooping beneath the weight of morning dews, 
That o’er its modest tints chaste liveliness diffuse !— 


And, as the Hermit to regain his cell, 

, Ere the bright Sun his mid-day throne attains, 
Returning, sees some monster of the dell 
Tread down this fairest flow’ret of the plains ; 
And, mourning, pauses o’er its sad remains, 
Which still with dying sweetness fill the air, 
‘Then with a sigh exclaims, “ thus Ruin reigns! 
Thus Death, regardless, rushes from his lair, 

To trample dowa the young, the noble, and the fair!"— 


So, when I first beheld thee, did I gaze, 
Delighted more than language could express, 
For, though possest of all which merits praise, 
Thou wert uuconscious of thy loveliness! 

Nor, could I, beauteous flower, deplore thee less, 
When Death, his awful sign upon thee set; . 
For, then thy worth and suffering did impress 
Ev'n on my lonely heart, such deep regret, 


That, till no more it feel, it cannot thee forget! 
Yet, 
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POETRY. 


Yet, not thy merits, constitute my theme, 
Nor thy bland temper’s fascinating power, 
Nor beauty transient as the morning’s dream, 
For what could these avail thee in that hour, 
When the cold grave expanded to devour; 
When keen Convietion’s salutary dart 

Drove thee for refuge to Salvation’s Tow’; 
‘To Him who bade thy doubts and fears depart, 


To Him whose mercy healed thy truly contrite heart? 


Then fled delusion from thine eyes away, 

Thou didst not then thy beauty’s wreck deplore; 
Nor once regret that premature decay, 

Which hurried thee from this terrestria! shore ; 
No, all thy plaint was, “Oh! that I before, 
While health and strength upheld my youthful frame, 
Had known thee, Saviour, whom I now adore, 
Whom now my dying lips can scarce proclaim, 


Which feebly join to bless thine ever-blessed name 4 


Farewell sweet flower, transplanted to the clime 
Where beauty shines in everlasting bloom, 


~ Beyond the bounded ravages of Time, 


And the dark shades which.overhang the tomb ; 
Past is that dreary gulf, forgot its gloom, 

Or the remembrance left for us alone, 

Who sven, like thee, must in the dust consume, 
Like thee, remove into a world unknown, 


Aud disembodied stand before th’ Eternal Throne ! 
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HYMN 


Sung by the Children of the St. George's East Methodist Sunday 
School, at the Sermons preached for the bencfit of that Charity, on 
Sunday 28th August, 1814: 


FATHER! unseen by mortal eyes, 
Eternal Lord of earth and skies ! 

Thy name we bless, thine aid implore, 
And, prostrate at thy feet, adore. 


From vice and ignorance away 
Thy mercy calls, and we obey ; 
Giladly from sure destruction flee, 

To know, and love, and worship Thee. 


‘Yet how shall babes approach thy throne 
And all their wants to Thee make known? 
‘Though short our words and voices fall, 
Jesus is there, and knows them all. 


‘Te deign’d to be a child below, 
And died to rescue-us from woe; 

_hlis hands were open to caress, 
His lips the tittke ones to bless. 


By his command thfservants came, 
Like brands, to pluck us from the flame ; 
Aud teach.us in our youthful days, 

Te read thy word, and sing thy praise. 
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Beneath thy never-failing care, 

Protect our souls from Satan's snare ; 
Through tife, O Lord! be ever nigh, 
And save, Oh! save us, when we dic. 
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Prolong our benefactors’ days 

"Till every child shall shout thy praise; 
*Till the wide world thy swav shall own 
And bow to thee, the Lord, alone ! 


SUPPLICATION. 


BLESSED Saviour! Jook on me 
Now I humbly seek thy face, 

I would thy disciple be, 

Grant me Lord thy saving grace. 


Once of children Thou didst say, 
(Endless praises to thy name,) 
Such should ne’er be turned away 
When to Thee for grace they came. 


Panger afl my way surrounds, 
Vain companions tempt me too, 
And my heart with sin abounds, 
Oh! I tremble at the view. 


Guide my youthful wand’ring mind, 

By the precepts of thy word, 

May I ever seek and find, 

Peace with God through Christ the Lord. 


Say, wilt Thou not pardon me 
Though my sins so numerous are ? 
Yes, to thy blest cross I flee, 
Sinhers never perish there, 
Dunheved. 
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ETHLENE 
often mentioned in the Word of God, 


is princi- 


pally remarkable for the nativity of our Blessed 


Lord, Matth. ii. 5, 6. John vii. 42.5 it 
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miles south from.Jerusalem. The town covers 
the summit ofa long and lofty hill, on the south. 
ern side of adeep and extensive valley, in which 
valley. the celebrated traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke 
believes he found that remarkable well, for the wa- 
ter of which David longed, when he said, 1 Chron, 
xi. 17. ** Oh! that one would give me drink of 
the water of the well of Bethlehem that is at the 
gate.” The well appears to retain its original re- 
nown, and many an expatriated Bethlehemite has 
since made it the theme of his longing and regret. 
To the left,on the neighbouring hill, a monastery 
resembling a vast fortress, covers the spot which 
is still shewn as the cave of the Nativity, and 
which is as well authenticated as the nature of 
mere tradition can admit. It is remarkable that 
as the vanquisher of Goliath was a native of Beth- 
lehem, so Elhanan, who slew the brother of that 
Philistine, was likewise a Bethlehemite. 

Near Bethlehem, Rachel was buried, Gen. 
xlviii. 7. dbzan one of the Judges of Israel, 
Judges xii. 8. Naomi and her two sons, Ruth i. 1. . 
and David the great king of Israel, were all na- 
tives of this place, which was therefore of consi- 
derable note, before it became so universally cele- 
brated for the incarnation of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The History of Danie. 
(Concluded from page 263.) 

KING DARIUS having stamped his signet 
on the tomb to which his rashness had condemned 
his friend, retired in silence, and filled with g A 
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THE HISTORY OF DANIEL,. 991 
for this iniquitous and sad catastrophe, sought 
his own chamber, there to give free indulgence 
to his tears. ‘Fhe. night was passed in lamenta- 
tions ; neither sprightly music, nor the splendid 
banquet were permitted (as was usual) to be 
brought before him: fasting and sleepless,. he 
employed the painful hours in censuring the va- 
nity and rashness whieh had prompted him to 
give his sanction to so impious, barbarous, and 
absurd a law. No sooner did the morning light 
dart its first beams into his gloomy chamber, 
than he hastened with a heart filled with anxiety 
and anguish, to the lions’ den. He had heard 
often of the God of Israel, and mest probably had: 
been informed of the miraculous deliverance of 
the Hebrew youths from the tremendous furnace. 
He had, therefore, some faint hope, that Daniel 
being a zealous worshipper of the same powerful 
Deity, might be preserved in as astonishing a 
way. His holy life, his innocent and upright 
conduet, and the injustice of his sentence, streng- 
thened the expectations of the King. Approach- 
ing therefore, with a trembling step, towards that 
horrible abode to which he had condemned his 
faithfal minister, he cried in lamentable accents, 
““O Daniel, is thy God in whom thou trustest, 
able to deliver thee?” Uncertain of receiving any 
answer, save from the roaring of the lions, how 
did his heart rejoice when Daniel, from the bot- 
tom of the den replied, ‘‘ May the King live for 
-ever. My God hath sent his angel, and hath 


shut the lions’ mouths, because He knew my in- 
nocency ; 
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Ba nocency ; nor canst thou, O King, reproach me 
with a crime.” 

The mourning of Darius was now exchanged 
for gladness. He gave instant orders that the 
prophet should be drawn up out ofthe den. This 
was performed immediately, and Daniel without 
having suffered any injury, was taken from his 
doleful prison and_ restored to light and liberty, 
after having passed some hours in company with 
famished beasts of prey. His faith in God, and 
his inflexible attachment to bis worship, was thus 
acknowledged by Jehovah, and miraculously ho- 
noured and rewarded with a deliverance, wrought 
by a suspension of that law of nature which im- 
pels a hungry and ferocious animal to satisfy its 
cravings, by arising to devour the ready prey. 
Nature, with all her laws, acts only through the 
sovercign power of God. He can suspend her 
operations, or give a change to their direction in 
a moment: and wheu the glory of his name, or 
tf the salvation of his servants shall require it, he 
will cause the lambent flame to play innoxious ; 
the surging wave shall be unyielding as the solid 
land; the famished savage beast shall fawn and 
crouch before the unarmed man; and the bright 
; sun, careering in his course through the blue arch 
it of heaven shall be arrested in his progress, or drt- 
ven backwards towards his chamber in the cast.* 

Thus was the righteous man delivered from the 
hands of his oppressors, by a power which hu- 
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man subtlety or malice are alike unable to resist. 
Jehovah had maintained the innocency of his 
servant; justice now proceeded to avenge his 
cause. The King, who in such exquisite afflic- 
tion had bewailed the fate of Daniel, and had 
been so highly irritated by the craft and cruelty 
of his insidious enemies, determined they should 
perpetrate no further mischief, but should suffer 
exemplary vengeance for their crimes. He, 
therefore, instantly adjudged them to the same 
cruel death which they had planned for Daniel ; 
and according to the barbarous custom of his 
country, involved their wives and children im 
their punishment. ‘They, and their families, 
were cast into the den of lions, who, with all the 


fury of their ravenous nature, tore them in pieces 


and devoured them, the moment they were thrown 
into the den, 

Not satisfied with having punished Daniel’s 
enemies, Darius was resolyed to compensate him 
for the injuries which he had suffered, by bear- 
ing public testimony to his virtue, and by acknow- 
ledging the wisdom, power, and goodness of his 
God. By the King’s command, a proclamation 
was sent forth through all his vast dominions, re- 
quiring all his subjects to.give honour to the God 
of Daniel ; to fear and tremble in his presence, 
who is the living God,. and whose dominion is 
unchangeable ; who: worketh signs and wonders 
for the deliverance of Iris servants ; and who hath 
rescued Daniel from the lions’ power.. 

Thus having risen to: higherglory through the 
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malice of his enemies, and giving daily proofs of 
his integrity and wisdom, Daniel increased in fa- 
vour with Darius, through whose reign he pros- 
pered greatly, and shone forth an eminent example 
of all virtue in a heathen court. Nor was he less 
beloved by Cyrus, who, at his uncle’s death, be. 
came sole master of the empire. The influence 


of Daniel was doubtless instrumental in exciting 


in that prince, a spirit of benevolent attention to- 
wards the captive Jews; and in inducing him to 
publish in their favour, a decree for the rebuild- 
ing of the city and the temple of Jerusalem, In 
order that he might more readily accede to his 
request upon this interesting subject, Danicl 
pointed out to him the prophecies by which he 
had been designated by Jehovah, as the con- 
queror who should accomplish this important 
work. Heshewed him in the writings of Isaiah, 
the passage where he was expressly named as the 
restorer of the scattered tribes of Israel, more 
than one hundred and fifty years before his birth. 
Daniel, who knew from Jeremiah’s prophecy,* 
that seventy years must be accomplished in the 
desolations of Jerusalem; and that that period 
was now near its close, had, through the reign of 
King Darius, been engaged in mourning, fasting, 
and in supplications to the God of heaven. He 
longed for Zion’s restoration, with the anxiety 
and tenderness of an affectionate and faithful son ; 
and to promote it, he employed his utmost influ- 
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ence both with God and man. He therefore was 
permitted by Jehovah’s providence, to see that 
man invested with supreme authority, to whom 
the counsels of eternal wisdom had assigned the 
work; and he was also spared to witness, and to 
spread that proclamation, by which the wise, and 
excellent, and mighty Cyrus acknowledged the 
divine commission, and undertook the delegated 
charge.* Thus were his hoary hairs crowned 
with peculiar glory ; and his long course of uni- 
form, and eminent, and active piety, became the 
most resplendant at its close. | 

Nor was this holy man alone permitted to bes 
hold the dawning restoration of Jehovah’s favour 


towards the house of Israel. His petitions were. 


so graciously accepted, that the angel Gabriel 
was sent from heaven, on purpose to disclose to 
him the plans of God's mysterious providence ; 
and to make known his future dispensations to- 
wards the world, as well as to the church. The 
sacred messenger revealed to him the period when 
Messias should appear, and should be cut off, not 
for himself, but for the sins of others; ‘* to make 
reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness.”t In the visions of the 
Almighty, he was permitted to behold the awe- 
ful process of the general judgment. He saw the 
thrones cast down, and the assembled nations, 
ranged round the dread tribunal, while, ineffable 
in glory, ** the Ancient of days” sat on his car 


* Ezra is 2, 3, 4. + Dan, ix. 24, 26. 
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of flame. The books were opened in his presence, 
and the dead were judged according to the re. 
cord they contained.* While receiving these 
divine communications, Daniel was honoured 
with the title of the “* man greatly beloved” of 
God; and at the close of them received the sooth. 
ing promise, that he should’ rest ; and at the end, 
when all these wonders should be finished, should 
stand among the righteous in the resurrection, 
and obtain the blessed portion of eternal life. 

Into that rest he entered in a good old age; 
having lived nearly an hundred years, the light 
and glory of his generation, and the bright ex- 
ample of posterity. And, in the paradise of God, 
his happy spirit is now waiting till that end shall 
come, whien the heavens and the earth being dis- 
solved, the sleeping bodies of the saints shall be 
re-animated by the voice of Jesus,. and shall rise 
to share with the immortal soul in that felicity 
which Christ our enly Lord and Saviour hath 
prepared in his eternal kingdom, for those who: 
honoured, loved, and followed him on earth. 

An early ‘reverence for the true religion, and a 
veneration for its sacred author, were the pillars 
upon which the character of Daniel was elevated 
to such high renown. ‘The zealous, and affec- 
tionate profession of his youth, was steadily main- 
tained in riper years. Neither allured by plea- 
sure, seduced by flattery, nor intimidated by the 
fear of death, he perseveringly exhibited a lofty, 
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and magnanimous example of undeviating virtue, 
and of a loyal, and unalienable love of truth. No 
inconstancy of character betrayed him into the 
desertion of a righteous cause : he felt thestrength, 
and knew the soundness of his principles, and 
therefore, (by the grace of God) could neither be 
persuaded nor compelled to give them up. His 
admirable constancy received its full reward. 
And while the Christian contemplates the high 
and honourable testimonials given to the fidelity 
of Daniel, both by God and man, he should as- 
pire devoutly after the same noble spirit, that by 
inflexible adherence toa more exalted faith, he 
may promote the glory of Jehovah, receive the 
tokens of his approbation, and cause his truth to 


be admired, believed and honoured by the sons of 
men. A.B. 


PLeasure and HAPPINESS, 
An Allegory. 
(Concluded from page 270.) 

OUR readers will recollect that they left me 
last month in the midst of my reverie; and it is 
hoped they will be willing to attend me to the end 
of it, especially as | am now in such good com- 
pany. 

‘¢ T promised,” said Happiness, “ to lead you 
to my mansion; but this is the hour of morning 
sacrifice, and we must first repair to the altar of 
Devotion.” So saying, she conducted me to a 
temple of the most simple architecture, where all 


the inhabitants of the valley were already assem- 
bled. 
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bled. <A cloud of fragrant incense, “ which was 


the prayers of saints,” curled in white wreaths 
among the trees, and tlience ascended in a stately 
eolumn to the sky. When the solemnities were 
eoncluded, Devotion, the priestess, with a serene 
brow, pronounced a benediction, and dismissed 
the assembly. 

Withdrawing silently from the temple, we re- 
paired to a spacious hal in the mansion, where 
long tables were spread, furnished abundantly with 
plam and wholesome provision. At these tables 
a healthy, handsome woman presided, called Tem- 
perance; who did the honours of her board with 
perfect grace, and with the warmest hospitality. 
But there was one very singular custom: upon a 
certain signal given by herself, every one present 
immediately ceased to regale; and if a cup or 
dish had been tasted by any of the company after- 
wards, it would have been considered as a personal 
affront to the lady herself. /appiness assured ine, 
that if, on any occasion, Temperance chanced to be 
absent from her place, she herself (being always 
subject to fits) fainted away at table, and could 
never be revived till Temperance brought her re- 
storatives. 

This signal being given, the whole company 
rose from table, and immediately repaired to their 
respective apartments. Those to which /appt- 
ness first conducted me, and which formed one ex- 
tensive wing of the building, were ander the super 
intendance of Industry, that brisk youth on whose 


arm Happiness ent when I first saw her; 
who 
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who was, she told me, (with the exception of De- 
votion) her nearest relation.. ‘This long suit of 
rooms was variously furmshed, according to the 
different rank and circumstances of the inhabitants, 
Here were to be heard the clatter of machinery, 
the groans of the engine, the strokes of the ham- 
mer, and the roaring of the forge. ‘here.were to 
be seen the implements of husbandry, and the 
bustle of trade. Further on, 1 observed countless 
numbers of females, plying the busy needle. Be- 
yond those, we reached apartments of greater ele- 
gance; over which two persons presided of re- 
markably interesting appearance; called Science 
and Literature. ‘he former a silver-headed sage, 
of.a. mild venerable aspect ; before whom, as we 
approached, J involuutarily made a low prostra- 
tion, ‘The latter, an ardent, interesting youth, 
with a fine eye and a pale cheek : he wore a wreath 
of evergreens on his temples, and was attended by 
all the muses. As we passed him, I turned to 
appiness, and inquired if she did not spend the 
greatest proportion of her tune in this part of her 
residence ? She smiled at the question, and re- 
plied, that she was prevented from showing any 
such partiality, by certaim evil genn, which occa- 
sionally infested her domains, and. which often 
compelled her to fly from one apartment to ano- 
ther, especially if she had stayed in any of them 
rather longer than usual. “ Here, for mstance,” 
said she, ‘‘ there are two, or three little im- 
pertinent demons, called Ambition, Envy, and 
drritability, who tease that poor youth sadly, and 
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= 
make him look so pale and wan: for my part | 
have so great an antipathy to them, that I[ can 
never stay in the same room with any of them; s0 
that, I assure you, I am glad sometimes to make 
my escape from these parts to go yonder and sing 
among the spimning wheels. ‘There is, however,” 
continued she, “ au amiable handmaid of Devo- 
tion’s of low stature, called Humility, who has 
power to charm away these intruders; and when 
they send her to solicit my return, she never fails 
to bring me back again.” 

She next led me to the other great wing of the 
building, where i observed the apartments were 
fitted up with the greatest attention to comfort and 
accommodation, Here presided a glowing, warm- 
hearted, interesting looking creature, called Afec- 
tion. As we approached she smiled sweetly upon 
us; but there was a tear in her eye, and something 
of anxiety in her expression. <As I looked into 
the many rooms which formed this division of the 
building, 1 beheld cheerful fires blazing, and small 
domestic circles formed around them. There 
were smiling mothers, with infants in their arms; 
and fathers with groups of rosy children climbing 
their knees; there were brothers and sisters walk- 
ing hand an hand; and hoary heads reclimng on 
youthful bosoms, “ This is a pretty sight,” said I 
“ Yes,” said JZ appiness, “ and perhaps, if I had 
any preference, it is here that I should most fre- 
quently repose. But I must tell you, that these 
apartments are peculiarly subject to invasion. 


‘There 1s a stern matron called Affliction, wearing 
a morning 
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a mourning dress, who walks up and down this 
gallery, and is continually turning in to one or 
other of the rooms: whenever she appears, I am 
obliged to retire; but during my absence, Devo- 
tion, when applied to, dispatches two gentle hand- 
maids, called Peace and Resignation, who are the 
most excellent substitutes I could employ. And 
if they are treated courteously, and made heartily 
welcome, it is seldom long before I shew my face 
again; and I have heard it remarked, that 1 never 
look so healthy, nor wear so cheerful a smile, as 
after J have been banished for a time by that stern 
matron. There are some few of these rooms, in- 
deed, where she has been so busy, that | have never 
since been able to gain free admittance ; I am not 
even invited to return; they complain that my eye 
1s too bright, and my manners too lively; and 
they find Peace and Resignation more congenial 
associates. Yet there are times when I steal in un- 
perceived, behind one or other of these handmaids 
and enliven their spirits, though they do not sus- 
pect | am there. 

“ But the worst enemy these apartments have 
to dread, is an ugly noisy fiend, called Discord, 
who occasionally crawls in through some breach, 
that Charity, (whose business it is to keep the 
hangings in repair) has left unclosed. When this 
happens, [ fly quite out of hearing; and cannot be 
prevailed upon to return, unless that kind-hearted 
girl comes with an apology to petition for my re- 
appearance. As to Affliction, 1 am far from re- 
garding her as an enemy: she is, in fact, but a 
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faithful ally. You observed the vast numbers thas 
flocked to the palace of Pleasure: it is always 
thus that she succeeds im leading off a large ma- 
jority. And although comparatively few ever 
make their escape irom her hails, yet, for that few, 
I am alinost eutirely indebted to the address of 
Affiiction. Of all the messengers I dispatch with 
Invitations to niy abode, nove are so successful as 
she. You would be surprised to hear many 
of the imhabitants of this place, have beci first 
driven by her, from the palace of Péeasure, and 
then led by Devotion to our quict valley.” 

‘Lhe last suit of rooms I visited, was on the up- 
per story; and they presented a very interesting 
scene. A benignant personage, called Benevolence, 
presided here. ‘Tlie moment we ascended, ob- 
served that a fresh glow overspread the face of 
filappiness, and her eyes beained with more than 
their wonted effulgeuce, She met eucvolence 
with a cordia! salutation, though it was but a hasty 
one; for he declared he had so much business on 
his hands, that he could not stay even to chat with 
Huppiness. We followed him, however, through 
several different rooms, where there was much to 
gratify my curiosity. In one, I saw two or three 
solitary individuals, hard_at work in breaking the 
chains, aid unloosing the fetters, from thcusands 
of black men, and warding from their bleeding 
backs the strokes of the lash, which a whole band 


of geutlemen-ruffians were attempting to flict. 


In another room, there was a small circle of fe- 
males, surrounded with a crowd of widows and 
orphans 
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orphans, to whom they distributed coats and gar- 


ments. Li one long apartment I saw thousands 
of children, of all colours and countries, receiving 
instruction. And while some were engaged in 
their tuition, other persons were running to and 
fro, along the gallery, and up and down the stair- 
case, with piles of Bibles under their arms, which 
they distributed to every body that passed. 
“Here,” said [, “ LT should presume no evil 
powers dare intrude.” At that Benevolence shook 


his head: ** In time,” 


stid he, “ we hope to ex- 
pel them entirely; but [ assure you, that if I do 
but fall to sleep for a few minutes, there are two 
officious bemes, one called Ostentation, the other 
Party-smrit, who have the impudence to put on 
my cloke; however,” said he, “to confess the 
truth, these 1mpertinent fellows work very hard, 
and do a great deal of business for me, so that | 
sometines shonid scarcely know how to get on 
without them; and till [have more of my own 
family grown up, Lam obliged to wink at their 
mtrusion: sometimes, indeed, Iam quite ashamed 
to see how much more they can accomplish than 
do myself.” 

[ had now visited all the creat divisions of the 
building, and [Happiness said it would be endless 
to conduct me through every secret passage, and 
lito every retired closet, to which no one had ac- 
cess but herself. When she ceased to speak, I 
gazed at her and sighed; ‘* Alas!” said I; “ and 
Is it so, that even your sanctuary is thus liable to 


lvasion, and that those who come to reside under 
your. 
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your protection, cannot insure your presence for 
an hour: whither, then, shall I go?” “ Forbear 
these murmurings,” said she, “ and follow me,” 
I did so; and she led me once more to the temple 
of Devotion, We found the priestess employed 
in trimming the flame on her altar, which during 
the light. and bustle of day, was, she said, very apt. 
to languish. Happiness told her my complaiat, 
and she thus addressed me: ‘ Know you not, 
poor mortal,” she said, “ thatalthough Happiness 
has been permitted to erect a temporary residence 
in this valley, it is not her native country ; and 
that she reigns here only by a limited and precari- 
ous right. Her paternal mansion is in a higher 
region; there her reign will be absolute, and her 
presence perpetual; and there the imhabitants of 
this valley will eventually accompany her. From 
the upper windows of this temple,” continued she, 
** the golden towers of that palace are occasionally 
visible :. when the sky is clear and the air serene, 
I can always distinguish them. Do but look 
steadily for a time, and you also may perceive 
them.” 1 turned my tearful eyes towards the 
quarter where Devotion pointed ; but a gross va- 
pour, rising from the earth, prevented my discern- 
ing a single turret. Devotion, however, assured 
me that she could see them distinctly ; and I be- 
lieved her. 


Appress to Youru. 
“1 MAY be addressing some young person, 
er even some farther advanced in life, who can 
bring 
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bring to recollection some 


The son of parents pass’d into the skies")! 


Recal* this ‘morning ‘to your remembrance the 


scene to which your memory never adverts with- 
out exciting peciliar emotions., In that room 
well known to you,—in that’ spot’ never to be fore 
gotten by you, there a father sat, and held’ the word 


of God. The group was assémbled around, and 
you were one. | It was the still and sacred evens 
ing of a sabbath. truths of Scripture were 
brought to your remembrance,—their importance 


urged upon your conscience, ‘Then you knelt to 
pray. What blessings were entreated for you 


how fervently prayed the pious spirit, that God 
would dwell in this Kousé, when: he was no: 
more, would be the God" of fiis’seéd after him? 
do you’ remember the last time when you so met? 
do you remember the last family prayer?’ per-- 


haps you do; and did hot anticipate that it would 


be so: soon succeeded by the long farewell; but 
you'were soon after summoned to attend him on: 
bis dying bed :—you ‘received the dying’ charge, . 
and closed the eyes to which'the spirit ceased ‘to’ 
give animation. My dear friend, whosoever you: 
are, you must meet that affectionate pgrent again, 
—you will meet him before the throne’ of the 
Judge. account’ will you have to give?’ 
What improvement have “you made of: 


such as but few have possessed?“ 


Perhaps, my young friends; some'of’ you are’ 


to’ those “domestic “duties, not.as the: 
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scenes of former, but of present days. [lappy is 
your lot!—the “ lines have fallen to you in plea- 
sant places.” You have parents, like Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, “ walking in all the ordinances of 
the Lord blameless.” Together you come “ to 
the house of God, with the voice of joy and 
praise;” and together you return to make the 
truths you have heard the topics of conversation, 
and the occasions of prayer. Happy family! far 
more dignified and blessed than if you resided in 
a palace whence God was excluded. But have 
you ever adverted to the consequences which these 
privileges involve? Llow will you stand in the 
day of account? Will you then be a family united 
or separated?) Wall you then see your parent near 
or afar off? Will you reside for ever together, or 
for ever apart—wide as the extremes of heaven 


and hell?” ANON, 


BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
(Continued from page 206.) 


JEscuyuus, Athenian Poe!.—B. C. 456. 


ATHENS is said to have been the native place 
of this celebrated man, who was not only a poet 
but a soldier, for he fought in the Athenian army 
at Marathon, Salamis, and Platwa. Of ninety 
traredies which he wrote, forty of them were ho- 
noured wilh prizes; but only seven are extant. 
He is said to be the most difficult of all the Greek 
classics. Being accused of some blasphemous 
ex pressions in one of his pieces he was condemned 
to die, but pardoued at the entreaties of his bro- 

ther 
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ther Amyntas, who showed his arm which had 
lost a hand at the battle of Salamis. The judges 
were so impressed, that they remitted the punish- 
ment of Aeschylus. 

His great rival was Sophocles, whose produc- 
tions were in high estimation at Athens, and in 
consequence Atschylus withdrew in discust to the 
court of Hiero, in Sicily. 

His death, which happened in his 69th year, 
about U. C. 206, was occasioned by an eagle’s 
letting fall a tortoise from a considerable eminence 
on his head, which fractured his skull. His body 
was interred, with great pomp, near the river 
Gela. 

How many avenues are there for death to en- 
ter. ‘* Be always ready,” isa motto which should 
be in constant remembrance. 

Theré is an elegant translation of Aeschylus, 
by Pottér, printed 1777, 


~ 


Pinparus, or Pindar, Theban Poet.—B.C, 435. 


MYRTIS and Corinna, two renowned poetesses 
ef Greece, are reported as the first instructors of 
Pindar in the composition of verses, remarkable 
for their elegance and simplicity, and which ob- 
tained him many prizes. To the repetition of ° 
his hymns and peans, the assemblics of the Gre- : 
cian temples listened with ecstacy. He was ho- | 
noured with a reward by the priestess of Delphi ; 
a statue was erected to him at Thebes, as the 
prince of lyric poets, and as a proof of the respect 
paid to him, when the Spartans demolished the 
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buildings and walls of Thebes, his house wag 
spared ; the same respect was paid to his memory 
by Alexander the Great, when he reduced ‘Thebes 
to ashes. 

Most of Pindar’s works have been lost, except 
his Odes, which are sublime, energetic, fivura- 
tive, and harmonious. He died at the age of 86, 


C.435. 


Henopotvs, the first Grecian Historian.— 
B.C. 418. 

‘THIS celebrated writer was born at Talicar- 
nassus, and after travelling into Egypt, Italy, and 
Greece, he returned home and expelled the tyrant 
LLygdamis; at which his ungrateful fellow-citizens 
were so cnraged that Herodotus was obliged to 
escape, and retired for safety into Greece. 

[his history, written in the lonic dialect, in the 
59th year of his age, and repeated by him at the 
Olympic games, acquired him so much honour, 
that the names of the nine muses were given to 
his nine books. His principal work is the history 
of the war of the Persians against the Greeks, 
from Cyrus to Xerxes, translated into Mnglish by 
Mr. Beloe. Besides this be wrote an account of 
Assyria and Arabia. His style is elegant and 
mellifluous ; and as an historian, he occupies the 
same rank that Homer does among the poets. 

The best editions of his works are that of Wes- 
seling, fol. Amsterdam, 1763; and that published 


at Glasgow, in 9 vols. 12mo. 1761. Hedied about 
413 B.C. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION. 


ILLUSTRATION of Scripture. 
Genesis, Chap. xiv. 22. 

TO all of them he gave each man changes 
of raiment.-—Presents of garments appear to 
have been common amongst all ranks of people 
inthe east. ‘The passage now cited is an instance 
in point. Seealso2 Chron. ix. 24. This custom 
is still preserved. De la Motraye furnishes us 
with some particular information on this subject, 
‘« The vizier entered at another door, and their 
excellencies rose to salute him, after their man- 


ner, which was returned by a little inclining of 


his head. After which he sat down on the corner 
of his sofa, which is the most honorable place : 
then his chancellor, his kiakia, and the chiaouz 
bashaw came and stood before him, till coffee 
was brought in: after which, M. de Chateauneuf 
presented M. de Ferriol to him, as his successor, 
who delivered him, the king, his master’s letters, 
complimenting him, as from his majesty and him- 
sclf, to which the vizier answered very obligingly: 
then after some discourse, which turned upon 
the reciprocal inclination towards the continuance 
of a good intelligence between the Porte and the 
court of France, which M. de Ferriol assured the 
Vizier that the king, his master, was well disposed 
tocultivate sincerely; two dishes of coffee were 
then given to their excellencies, with sweetmeats, 
and after that perfumes and sherbet. ‘Then they 
clothed them with caffetans * of asilver brocade, 


* Caffetan’s are long vests of gold or silver brocade, flewered 
with silk. See also Ezra ii. @9. Neh, vii. 70. 
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with larwe silk flowers, and to those that were ad- 
mitted into the apartments with them, they rave 
others of brocade, almost all silk, except some 
sli¢ht gold or silver flowers, according to the 
custom usually observed towards all foreign ni. 
nisters.”’—— Burder’s Oriental Customs. 


Turkisu MAGNIFICENCE. 

* TITE governor ot Cyprus was no Pacha, 
nor had he any other rank than what his wealth 
had procured in his temperary station at Nicotia; 
an honour annually purchased of the Capudan 
Pacha, by the highest bidder. One short year of 
dominion, wholly dedicated to the exercise of a 
vain ostentation, and to unbounded rapacity, was 
therefore all that awaited him, in return for the 
expenditure whereby the post had been obtained, 
it was truly amusing, therefore, to see the manner 
of displaying his new sovereignty. Our creden- 
tials were of a very superior nature ; because, 1a 
addition to our firmfan, we carried with us letters 
from the Capudan Pacha, and the Commander in 
chief, both of the fleet and of the army. At 
sieht of these, however, his new-made excellency 
affected to turn up his nose, muttering between 
his teeth the expressive word Dyjowr, (a term 
used by the Turks to express either a Dog or an 
Infidel), with considerable emphasis, and taking 
up the skirts of his pelisse, (as our venerable 
friend the Armenian, kneeled before him, to 
act as our interpreter), that they might not 
be defiled by the touch of an infidel. This 
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insolence was the more remarkable, as the Turks, 
except when in a state of open rebellion, gene- 
rally salute the Grand Signior’s firman: even 
the haughty Pacha of Acre always made sign of 
obeisance when it was produced. After thus 
endeavouring to make us feel our inferiority, he 


next strove to dazzle our senses with his splendour 
and greatness. Having clapped his lands, (this 
method of summoning slaves to the presence of 
their masters, being common all over the Turkish 
empire), a swarm of attendants, most magnifi- 
cently habited, came into the room, bearing 
gilded goblets filled with lemonade and sorbet, 
which they presented to us. A high priest of the 
deryishes then entered, and prostrated himself 
before the Governor, touching his lips with his 
fingers, crossing his hands upon his breast, and 
raising his thumbs afterwards to his ears. After 
these marks of reverence ended, he rose and 
took his station upon the divan, on the left side 
of the Governor. Next came a fresh party of 
slaves, bringing long pipes of jasmine wood with 
amber beads, to all the party ; these were sud- 
denly followed by another host of Myrmidons in 
long white vests, having white turbans on their 
heads, who covered us with magnificent cloths 
of sky-blue silk, spangled and embroidered with 
gold. ‘They also presented to us preserved fruits, 
and other sweatmeats; snatching-away the em- 
_broidered cloths, to cover us again with others 
“of white satin, still more sumptuous than before. 
Then they brought coffee, in gold cups studded 
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$12 THE RESURRECTION. 
with diamonds; and the cloths were once more 
taken away. After this, there came slaves knee}. 
ing before us with burning odours in silyer 
censers, which they held beneath our noses , and 
finally, a man passing rapidly round, spattered 
all our faces, hands, and clothes, with rose- water, 
a compliment so litthe expected at the time, and 
so zealously administered, that we began to wipe 
from our faces and eyes the honors which had 
almost blinded us. The principal dragoman 
belonging to the Governor next presented each 
of us withan embroidered handkerchief, * gilts,” 
he said ‘* by which infidels of rank were always 
distinguished in their interviews with his master.” 
The handkerchief consisted ofembroidered muslin, 
and was inclosed in a piece of red crape. These 
presents we In vain solicited permission to de- 
cline, adding, that as private individuals, 
meanly habited, in the view of travelling expe- 
ditiousty through the island, we hoped he would 
not form his ideas of Englishmen of rank, either 
from our appearance or pretensions.— Dr. E. D. 
Clarke’s Travels in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy 


Land, D. 


The ResurReEcrTION. 
THE idea of a future state seems more or less 


to have prevailed in the human mind; and has, 


been clear or obscure in proportion to the means 
of information. ‘This is evident from the views 
of Christians and Pagans. ‘The latter notwith- 


‘standing the aids of philosophy, appear to par 
only 
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only at what the former receives as a certain fact 
— witness the strong assertion of St. Paul: ‘There 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
God, the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day, &c.”” 

In this paper [ intend to consider the certainty 
of a general Resurrection, and the different cir- 
cumstances in which the godly and the ungodly 
shall arise. 

The resurrection of the body may be argued 
from yarious transformations in the works of 
nature. 

, ‘Take a grain of corn, examine it ; what is your 
yeport ?—it is dry and parched. Compare it at a 
certain season of the year with the blade that is 
springing up. Tell your friend that the very 
grain which you hold in your hand, if cast into 
the ground, will most probably spring up in a 
similar manner. Does he doubt it; cast it into 
the carth—and if you examine it sometime hence, 
it will be in a state of decay—yet from that very 
erain shall he see the commencement of a new 
body, or the symptoms of the resurrection of the 
grains ‘Tothis may be added the transformation 
of the worm into the chrysalis and butterfly, &c. 

The power of Jchovah is a second argument in 
| support of this sentiment. With Him, nothing 
is impossible ; and having first formed man of 
the dust of the earth, Ile can as easily collect the 
scattered and mingled dust of the body, long dor- 
mant in the grave, and give it a more glorious 
appearance than before. 

The holy Scriptures state the resurrection of 
VOL, II, N.S, DD the 
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shall arise.—Some to everlasting life; and some 


their glory and felicity—the glory of their bodies 
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the dead as ceriain and indubitable. Dan. xil, 2, 
‘And many“of em that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shail awake.” Job xix, 25; Psalm xvi, 
9,10; Isaiah xxvi, 19; Ezekicl xxxvii, 1, 2,3; 
] Cor. xv; and many pol places to which | 
refer my readers. 

These arguments are strengtliened by the as. 
sertions of our Lord Jesus Christ, and confinned 
by the important fact of his own resurrection, 
which is not only the arguinent, but also the ex- 
emplar or pattern of the resurrection of all true 
believers, the members of his mystical body. 

The resurrection shall be wniversal. All shall 
arise. Not one individual of the human race 
shall be missing at the last great day — 

** That day, for which all other days were made.” 

The hour is coming in the which all that are 
in the graves shall hear His voice, and shal! come 
forth, &c.” John vy, 28. Tlow solemn the re- 
we spall be amongst the number! But 
how shall we arise, in what circumstances? W hat 
an important enquiry! to the resurrection of life, 
or unto the resurrection of damnation ? 

Let us next consider the different circumstan- 
ces under which the godly and the ungodly 


to shame and everlasting contempt. The cha- 
racters are so plainly marked, that we can be at 
no toss to understand which will be blessed, and 
which accursed. 

‘The dead in Christ shall rise first.—Observe 


is Hlustrious—that which is sown in weakness, ! Is 
raised 
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raised in power. ‘The bodies of the saints puri- 
fied from sin, infirmities, and diseases, ao longer 
a clog tothe heaven-aspiring soul, are now purely 
spiritual, and perfectly adapted to assist the re- 
newed spirit in the sume employment of praise 


and adoration. 
The dead in sin shall next appear, all alarmed 


and terrified, ghastly and dreadful! They hear 
the loud blast of the archangel’s trumpet, and 
come forth to the resurrection of damnation. 
Shame and infamy cover their unhallowed visage, 
while distraction marks their every feature, and 
their sins appear before them like so many horrid, 
accusing spectres. Great was the terror and dis- 
may of the sinners of Noah’s time, when the 
gaping waters sought their lives. Great was the 
terror and surprise of the wretched inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, when fire and brimstone 
from God out of heaven, fell upon their guilty 
heads. But oh! what language can describe, 
what thoughts can imagine, or what pencil paint 
the misery and alarm of the ungodly in the morn- 
ing of the resurrection? they arise to shame, 
eternal shame—to contempt from saints, from 
angels, from God, from devils. Unworthy of 
heaven, they are at length cast down to hell, 
where the worm of a gu:lty conscience dieth not, 
and where the fire of Divine anger is never 
quenched. 

T’o avoid such an awful end, may the readers 
of this paper fly instantly to the blood of Jesus 
for pardon, and to His righteousness for everlast- 
ing lite, Jy 
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3IG ACCOUNT OF THE CORAL FisHERy. 


Suort Account of the Cora Fisnery on the 
Coast of Stctry. 


From the Abbé Sestini’s Travels, 


ON the coasts of Calabria and Sicily a number 
of small barks are constantly employed in fishing 
for red coral. Between two and three thousand 
pounds weight of this beautiful marine production 
are procured annually from this fishery. The 
instrument used for collecting it is very simple. 
It consists only of two pieces of wood, each about 
five feet long, placed across each other, from the 
ends of which are suspended several small nets, 
To the centre of the cross is fixed a large stone, 
to make the machine sink. When the fishers have 


‘found a place where there are rocks or grottos, 
‘which they suppose to be covered with coral, they 


let down their instrument, and drawing it up and 
letting it down alternately, they find the coral iu 


-the small! nets which are su spended from the cross. 


I saw also, says the Abbé Sestim, fished up at 


. the same time some white coral, which 1s absolute- 


ly so by nature. It is a great mistake to believe 
that it is coral not yet brought to perfection. 
This coral shovts forth branches like a plant, 
which are disposed in the same form as the fin- 
gers of the hand. It is found only in small pieces. 
White coral was formerly much esteemed, but at 
present from its cheapness it seems to be in little 
request, 
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Memorr of Rosert Boys, who departed this life, 
Sunday, 20 July, 1817, Aged 24 Years. 


--— 


ROBERT BOYS was one of that happy number 
who remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth: who, by constantly devoting their health 
and strength, time and talents, to the service of God, 
leave us no room to doubt of the reality of their con- 
version. He was born in 1793, in the parish of 
Shadwell, and lost his father when little more than a: 
twelvemonth old. When he was two years old his 
mother joined the Methodists, and her constant at- 
tendance upon the means of grace afforded her in- 
fant son many opportunities of receiving instruction. 
He seemed from his childhood to be impressed with 
deep and serious thoughts; asked many questions, 
and as soon as he was able was incessantly employed ut 
in reading. In his fourteenth year it pleased God | i i 
deeply to impress his mind with the importance ot fii 
eternal things. He sought the Lord, and did not ) th 
seek in vain. Ata love feast held in Poplar chapel, iil 
he found peace to his soul; and was filled with such 
| ) joy, as made it evident to all who then saw him, that 
he was become a new creature in Christ Jesus. His 
manner of expressing himself in prayer that evening 
astonished every one who heard him; and shewed 
| that God had opened for him a door of utterance, 


and had given to him the witness of the Spirit which dee 
he ever afterwards retained. 
In June, 1811, says a bosom friend of the deceased wit 
we first met each other in a Sunday morning clas’. et 
Some months elapsed before we became intimate, | s 
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but I soon perceived his worth, and the value of his 
acquaintance. He was naturally of a very close dis- 
position; he read and meditated much, but said very 
little. His conduct was upright in every respect. 
He held communion with very few; spoke evil of 
none, and delighted in healing divisions and making 
peace wherever he went. He had then been five 
years in the Poplar Sunday School, which was so 
far from his residence, that he was shortly after ob 
liged to resign. He next joined the St. George's 
Sunday School, in which he occasionally laboured as 
long as his health would permit. 

A circumstance which took place at a meeting of 
the teachers of that school, sets the purity of his 
motives, and the firmness of his mind in so strong a 
light, that it ought not to be forgotten. Some rules 
had been formed for the better regulation of the 
school, in which he cordially concurred. Several 
individuals then, expressed a wish to be exempted 
trom the operation of these rules, when Mr. Boys im- 
mediately stopped them by remarking, that if ex- 
emptions were necessary, the rules themselves should 
be re-considered, and adapted to meet that necessity, 
but, added he with great earnestness, “ if not, | 
mast move that whoever proposes to be allowed to 
break the rules, be considered as having already 
broken them by making such a proposal.” 

His diligent improvement of time was remarkable. 
On Sunday he rose at six, attended prayer meeting 
at seven, his class at eight, the Sunday School at 
nine, divine wership at half past tev, returned to the 
school at two, to the chapel at six, and to the even- 
ing prayer meeting at eight o’clock. All these, ex- 
cept 
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cept the prayer meetings, he continued to attend till 
March, 1816, when a severe affliction obliged him to 
desist. A pain in the neck, supposed at first to arise 
from a slight cold, increased until his sufferings were 
very great. The best medical advice was procured, 
but the pain though mitigated, was never wholly re- 
moved. In September he went to Sheerness for the 
benefit of the air, and returned to London in Octo- 
ber, seemingly a httle better. _He then embarked 
with the same view for South Shields, where he 
seemed at first gradually to regain his health. Ina 
letter from that place to a friend, dated the 25th of 
last November, he says, “ I was at the sacrament 
yesterday for the first time since I partook of it with 
you; it was a very solemn season —f felt much of the 
presence of God: my mind was impressed with a 
sense of his goodness; my heart filled with gratitude, 
and my soul held communion with the Deity.” 

He continued to recover until January last, when 
having caught a severe cold, he became so much 
worse in the following May, that he was obliged to 
return to Londen. I saw him after his return, on 
the 23d of June: he was evidently in a deep con- 
sumption, his eyes were sunk, his cheek wan, and 
complexion sallow, with every mark of a dying man. 
1 enquired after the state of his mind, and asked 
whether he could say, ‘* Ged is loye.” As soon as 
he could speak he replied, ‘‘ £ have lived as @ 
Christian; enjoyed the privileges of a Christian; 
and I hope I shall die like a Christian.” A violent. 
cough, attended with shortness of breath, compelled 
him to speak in short sentences. His affliction was. 
truly great, but he never murmured, and was heard 
to 
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to say with much patience and resignation, “ [| wait 
the will of the Lord.” He was always found happy 
and resigned, Those words of our blessed Lord, 
when comforting his disciples, ‘ because I live ve 
shall live also,” seemed to dwell with a heavenly ine 
fluence upon his mind. ‘Till the last week of his life 
he had some hope of recovery, but when he saw his 
end drawing near, he was not in the least dismayed, 
but said, “I thank God I have not waited for a 
death-bed repentance: I have that peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away.” ' On Satur: 
day, July 12, though much worse in body, he was in 
a happy frame of mind, enjoying the comforts of 
that religion which he had happily embraced so 
early in life. Attheir last interview, his friend re- 
marks, that though he could speak but little, he tes- 
tified that he was still very happy, and that Christ 
was precious to his soul. He charged me as well as 
he was able, to meet him in glory. He said, remem- 
ber Christ is precious, his promises are precious, 
for he says, “ hecause I live ye shall live also!” 
When I bad him farewell he again added, “ be sure 
you meet me in glory!” | 
Next evening the friend to whom he had addressed 
the letter already quoted, called, and finding he bad 
lost all hope of recovery, asked if he felt prepared tor 
another world, he replied, “ 1 know in whom I have 
trusted ;” and being then able to speak with less dif- 
ficulty, gave the most satisfactory answers concern. 
ing the state of his soul... He said he felt no tempta- 
tion but what he thought he could clearly trace to 
arise from the debility of a body, exhausted by the 
extremely severe and protracted sufferings which his 
had undergone. On 
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On Saturday, the day before his decease, he called 
earnestly for his mother, and on her coming, said, 
“| thought I was going ;” she answered, * Did you 
my dear;” and he added, “ Yes, but 1 shall not be 
long.” About nine o'clock he was much worse, his 
eyes became dim, and his voice fanltered. The part- 
ing scene was highly affecting. He took leave of his 
friends with much composure ull it came to his mo- 
ther, at whom he looked, saying, * and must we 
part?” He said, “ God bless you,” ond having em- 
braced her very affectionately, called for a glass of 
wine, which he first tasted, and then handed to his 
aunt and mother, saying, “ Drink it up ;” and when 
it was drank, added, ‘* Now go,” probably intending 
it to signity that he thus wished to take the sacra- 
ment with them for the last time, and alluding to 
those words which our blessed Lord addressed to his 
disciples at the last supper, “ Drink ve all of it;” and 
again, “ I will not drink henceforth of the fruit of 
this vine until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s kingdom.” After this he made 
several attempts to speak, but could not articulate 
so as to be understood, and lay in that state tilla 
little before three o’clock on Sunday morning, July 
<0, 1817, when he quietly resigned his happy spirit, 
and entered into his eternal rest. 

A very impressive funeral sermon from the words 
Lecause live, ye shall live also,” John xiv. 19, 
was preached by the Rev. ‘Thomas Wood on the 
occasion, at the Methodist Chapel, New Road, St. 
George’s in the East, before the congregation to 
which the deceased had been long attached, and to 
whom he was generally well known. v. 
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| LINES 

On quitting my Native Village to reside in Town. 


YE sky aspiring trees, ye gentle walks, 

Ye steep ascents, and views sublime, adieu! 

I fly from where the woodbine grateful yields 
Delicious fragrance, from the moss grown turf, 
The trickling riv'let, and the noisy will; 

From those sweet fields where lambkins peaceful play, 
From those high mountains, where in joyful youth. 
I truckl’d down the stone, exultiag much 

To see it leap o’er yonder fence, boasting 

Its lofty bounds, its fleetness, and its force. 
From that sweet walk where I implanted flowers, 
And joy'd to take a parent by the hand 
In summer evenings, to point out my skill; 
From my lovd native village I retire, 
From solitude, and contemplation sweet, 
To bustle, burry, noise, and busier scenes. 
Instead of vocal music of the grove, 

The noise of carts, of coaches, and of men; 
Instead of solitude, a thronging world ; 

Instead of green deck’d woods, mansions superb; 
Instead of balmy gales, a smoky air ; 

Instead of honest clowns, the merchant deep, 
Anxious for gain, whatever are his means. 

This vast variety’s in life ; blest he 

Who midst the crowded streets or country walks, 
Feels in his bosom soft contentment’s sway, 
Eexpelling misery, tyrant oft enthron’d, 

From her domain within the yielding breast. 
Blest he whose firm and coustant hope relies 

On God alone, who views a Father’s hand 
In all the leadings of his Providence. ADAM. 
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THE PRIVILEGE, 


‘© And went and told Jesus.” *— Matt, xiv, 19, 


HOW great the privilege of saints 
To have the Saviour for their friend ; 
To tell him all their long complaints, 
And on his powerful aid depend.. 


Lord, let this privilege be mine, 
My sweetest task, my best employ; 
And on me let thy presence shine, 
To fill me with celestial joy. 


Then when my burden’d, downcast mind, 
Sull brooding o’er its sins and cares: 
No happiness on earth ean find, 
No peaceful voice to calm its fears. 


Like thy disciples I'll repair 
To thy most glorious, gracious throne; 
And pour my saddest sorrows there, 
And leave my cause with thee alone. 


Thy promise Lord, shall be my plea 
When unbelief suggests a doubt ; 

The soul that comes by faith to thee 
Thou wilt not, canst not cast him out. 


RK. C. 


* Anecdote. A poorslave being threatened by his master that 
ke would punish him, if he attended public worship, imme- 


diately replied with Christian gentleness, ** J must teli the Lord 


that.” This saying wrought so powerfully on the master’s mind, 
tiat he net only permitted‘him to go, but likewise all the slaves 
in his house, and afterwards attended himself, and brought his 
Wwite with him, (CAMPBELL'S TRAVELS. 
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SUNDAY EVENING'S REFLECTIONS. 
(From Cope’s Village Hymns.) 


« TAKE heed what ve hear,” is the Savrour’s com. 
Remember the worth of your soul, mand, 

For death on your frame will soon lay his cold hand, 
That hand which you cannot control. 


“Take heed how ye hear,”—O let me reflect, 
With ETERNITY still in my view, 

That Jesus’ salvation [ must not expect, 
Unless I’m created anew. 


‘The Sabbath is o’er, and will never return, 
Hiow short! and how rapid its flight! 

That ‘tis no more improv’d | have reason to mourn, 
And in it felt no more delight. 


Thus the short week of life will quickly be past, 
A Sabbath eternal draws near! 

Soon the world and its joys will remove from my sight, 
In ETERNITY I shall appear! 


Forbid it, O Lord, that I should neglect, 
The blessings of mercy divine, 

While Jesus invites, may | pray and reflect, 
Aud joy everlasting be mine, 


Brutus the Assassin of Juttus Cesar. 


Michael Angelo the celebrated Sculptor left an unfinished 
bust of Brutus, the friend and murderer of Ceesar ; under which, 
while it stood in the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s gallery, were 
found the following words, written by an unknown hand. 


Dum efficiem Sculptor de marmore ducit 
lu meutem sceleris venit, et abstinuit! 


(A poetical Translation is requested.) 
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“OCTOBER, 1817. 


IN Egypt, the rice grounds are inundated 
| from the time of sowing nearly to harvest: the 
seed is commonly cast upon the water, a practice 
twice alluded to in Scripture. Balaam, propliesy- 
ing of Isracl, Numbers xxiv. 7. says, ‘“ His 
| seed shall be in many waters ;” and Solomon, 
When speaking of acts of charity, in his beautiful 
exhortations, Eccl. xi. 1. ** Cast thy bread 
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upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days,” finely intimates, that as he who com- 
mits the seed to the waters, which is the mode of 
sowing in that country, always reaps, after a 
certain interval, the abundant récompence of his 
Jabour, so they that regard the sufferings of the 
distressed, and cast their bread upon the waters, 
by feeding the hungry, or clothing the naked, 
shall in no wise lose their reward, but find it after 
many days. This custom completely elucidates 
the meaning of the preacher, which has been 
greatly mistaken by many, who suppose, thet 
his allusion was to bread cast into the rivers, or 
upon the waters of the ocean, which it is obvions 
could seldom, if ever, be found again, for sub- 
stances of that kind are very soon disposed of 
by both birds and fishes. 

In order to cover the lands with the water 
upon which they cast their seed, various methods 
are employed by the Egyptians. To raise the 
waters of the Nile into the high ground near the 
river, they use buckets fastened to a wheel, some- 
thing like those used to some of our decp wells; 
but where the land is not much elevated above 
the surface of the river, they employ the simple 
and probably very ancient contrivance of lifting 
it in a basket apparently lined with close 
matiing, or leather. This is the mode repre- 
sented: two men holding the basket between 
them, by a cord in each hand, fastened to the 
edge of it, lower it into the Nile, and then swing 
it between them, until it acquires a velocity 

sufficient 
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siflicient to enable them to throw the water over 
a bank, intoa canal near the river. The regular 
continuance of their motion, gives them at a dis- 
tance, the appearance of automaton figures rather 
than of living beings. They work with only a 
coarse sort of collon shirt girded round their 
loins, and sometimes entirely naked, exposed to 
the sun’s most powerful rays during the whole 
day, repeating one of the Arabian songs ; for they 
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seem to have a peculiar air adapted to every kind 4 
of labour, 
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Revecation xx. 12.—<And I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God. ) 


Reader,—you will be there! This awful 
scene, which the apostle John saw in prophetie 
vision, will be realized; and not the most ob- 
scure individual that exists shall be forgotten ; 
for *‘it is appointed unto all men once to die, 
and after death the judgment.”’ Is it nota 
strange thing that they who have once heard 
this, should ever forget it?—that days or weeks 
should pass without a thought being given 
to that day!—that many who hear and read of | 
the judgment to come, have never perhaps in } 
their lives allowed themselves seriously to reflect 
upon it, and to recollect how deeply and inti- 
mately it concerns themselyes. If some import- 
ant event relating to the present life could be 


foretold to us, such as our entering into the pos- 
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session of a great estate, or that we should £0 to 
reside ina foreign country, or that some sad mis- 
fortune should belall us, the fracture of a limb, 
or the attack of some painful disease, or that our 
dwelling should be consumed by fire; could any 
such circumstance be positively forctold, so that 
we should know beyond a doubt that it would 
happen, would it not become the subject of our 
continual thought—the first thing that occurred 
when we awoke in the morning, the last before 
we fellasleep at night?» And although we might 
frequently be diverted from it by the necessary 
engagements ef life, still, there would remain a 
consciousness of it upon our minds, and at every 
leisure moment it would be the constantly return. 
ing recollection, 

But it is not necessary to suppose an impossi- 
ble case. Are we not conscious that affairs of 
inferior importance to any that have been men- 
tioned,—some expected pleasure that perhaps is 
to last but aduy,—some toy, some trifle too mean 
to inention, hasengrossed for the time our thoughts 
and attention? and this, although every thing 
connected with our worldly affairs is attended 
with so much uncertainty, that we cannot be sure 
that the pleasure we plan for to-morrow will ever 
be realized 5; or, but the enjoyment we possess to- 
day, to-morrow may deprive us of. Now the 
great event to which we have alluded, has none 
of these uncertainties to lessen its importance :— 
‘it will surely come;’ and every one of us 


must be awakened by that tremendous blast, 
when 
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when ‘ the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised ;”’ the reader and the writer will 
hear it. And there is no possible way in which 
it can be regarded, but renders it a subject of the 
deepest interest. Should we think ita matter of 
delightful anticipation if we were expecting one 
day to visit some of the natural curiosities of our 
globe, such asthe falls of Niagara, or the great 
volcanos of Adtna or Vesuvius? then there is a 
greater sight than these that we shall certainly 
behold ;”’ for'the heavens shall pass away witha 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat; the earth also, and the works that are 
therein, shall be burned up.’”? Why do not our 
thoughts more frequently dwell upon such an 
expectation as this?) We should perhaps con- 
sider it a remarkable occurrence in our lives if 
we were to be introduced to some of the princes 
of this world, especially if it were in order to 
transact some important concern with ourselves; 
this will probably never happen to any of us; 
but a time approaches when we must stand before 
‘*a greater than Solomon, and every eye shall 
behold him.”’—your eyes, reader! It would be 
terrible to us to witness one of those dreadful cone 
vulsions of nature by which whole cities have 
been overthrown and plunged in sudden de- 
struction. But that will surely be a more terrible 
siglt, when many to avoid it will wish even for 
such a calamity as this; ‘‘ calling to the rocks 
and to the mountains to fall on them and hide 
them from the wrath of the Lamb.” Thus, if 
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this ** great day of the Lord” were only to be 
considered as an object of curiosity, of philosophic 
interest, it might reasonably engross every leisure 
moment of reflection; for not all the pageants 
that ever glittered on this earth, not all the most t 
ingenious contrivances of art, nor even the grand 
phenomena of nature, could pretend to the slight- | 
est comparison with the splendours and terrors of 
that spectacle. But so great is our individual 
interest in its transactions, that these consider- 
ations sink to insignificance in this view of it, 
Yes, for our state for eternity—that word of un- 
speakable inconceivable import, will then be 
decided. O, for language to express! O, for 
hearts enlarged to comprehend it! 

Are these things wonderful to think of? Yet 
there is something still more astonishing, and it is 
this—that many who know of this great trans- ) 
action, and are assured of their own personal . 
concern in it, should be indifferent about it; 
should be able to hear and to read of it without 
emotion, without recollection, without examina- , 
tion, without fear 7—and this, although they are . 
conscious of being at present quite unprepared ~ 


for the trial! There is many a timid creature 
who fears where no fear is, trembling at the 
slightest accident, and shrinking from the most 
distant apprehension of danger, who can yet 
brave the thought of the judgment-day :—can 
read those passages of scripture where it is de- 
scribed, with carelesness ; can feel at case, and 
enter with avidity into the affairs of the world, 

without 
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without sparing a thought—one seriows thought 
upon the subject! This is misplaced courage 
indeed !—this is hardihood that surpasses all 
comprehension! ‘To such conduct the Bible 
gives the proper name: there it is called folly ; 
and most appropriately : they are fools who ne- 
elect their own interest; and a wise man is he, 
who pays the greatest attention to the greatest 
things. In wordly affairs this is readily admitted. 
Yet the man who should neglect his business to 
play with the toys of his infancy, would act 
rationally compared with him ‘‘ who lays up 
treasure for himself in this world, but is not rich 
toward God,”’ and who is therefore unprovided 
for that period of his existence which will be 
endless. If the heart of man were not hard, 
blind, and deceitful above all things, such folly 
could not be. Perhaps one of the chief delusions 
whereby persons suffer themselves to put away 
the serious consideration of a judgment to come 
is, that it is so distant aneyent. Ages upon ages 
must roll away perhaps, before we shall be roused 
from our long slumber. But it is only the nar- 
row and limited extent of our present yiews that 
can give such a consideration any weight. He 
who ‘*sees the end from the beginning, and to 
whom a thousand years is as one day,’ knows that 
the importance of that event is not at all lessened 


by its imagined distance ;—awful descriptions of 


it are accordingly given, in order to arouse us to 
prepare for it. Abel, for whom the first grave 
was opened, has had indeed, in our view of 
things, 
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things, a long, long repose there: but is it there. 
fore of less consequence to him that he was 
righteous,” and that God had respect to Iris” 
offering? Will he have less occasion to rejoice, 
when he stands on the right hand of the judge, 
than the saint who has lived in these last times? 
But let those who would cry peace to themselves 
on account of the supposed distance of judgment, 
recollect that they who are best skilled in inter. 
preting the prophecies of scripture, are generally 
of opinion that ** the coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh ;” and that we of this generation will have 
but a short rest inthe grave. Perhaps before 
the stone that guards our dust shall have moul- 
dered,—before the letters that record our names 
are quite effaced, it shall be torn up ‘by the 
voice of the archangel and the teump of God.” 
But how near or how distant the time may be 
is of little consequence, seeing it is certain, ‘This 
it is that gives it its importance. How slight an 
alleviation is it to the agonies of a condemned 
criminal to obtain a reprieve, if he knows {hat it 
is only a reprieve? and in this view we may 
justly regard the interval, whether long or short, 
between death and judgment. The vision is for 
an appointed time ; and although of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, not even the angels of 
God,”’ it is unchangeably fixed: though it seem 
to tarry, yet we may wait for it with certain ex-- 
pectation, for at that appointed time it will surely 
come; it will tarry no longer! Nor let any one 


imagine that amid such an innumerable assembly, 
he 
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he may possibly be overlooked. For it is said 
‘‘every one of us must give an account of him- 
sclf to God, and that the dead, small as well as 
great, stood before Him.” There is, therefore, 
10 person, so young, so obscure, so humble in 
station or in intellect, but shall stand alone at the 
bar of that tribunal: So that if you, reader, were 
to be the only individual singled out for judgment 
before an assembled universe, your case would 
not be at all more important or tremendous than 
itis. But there is another consideration so ob- 
vious that every one must forestall it—namely, 
that if judgment be far off, death is near; there 
may be but a step between us and it: and death 
will decide our state as certainly as judgment; 
for *‘ there is no repentance in the grave, he that 
dies unholy must be unholy still.” 

The unconcern that so many evidence on these 
great subjects, may, in every instance, be traced 
to want of thought. It is impossible, really, to 
reflect upon them, and remain imdifferent. And 
therefore, the remedy we would propose for such 
strange and fatal apathy is, to acquire habits of 
reflection on these things, so as to familiarize the 
mind with the concerns of another life. This is 
to be acquired like other habits; and in youth 
especially, is not diflicult, and would soon become 


easy and agreeable, abundantly rewarding our. 


pains. We should them be able to see, by the 
strong light of Kiernity, that things of the greatest 
importance which only concern this life,—that 


its most interesting and endearing engagements, 
are 
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are but toys and trifles in comparison with one 
soul’s welfare. And this would inevitably bring the 
mind to make that enquiry with earnestness, which 
perhaps is at present only made with carelesness, 
*¢ W hat shall we do to be saved 2?” ‘* What shall 


we do to inherit eternal life ??’—it is for this pure 


pose that those grand representations are made in 
the scriptures ; that by such terrors men may be 
persuaded— persuaded to fly for refuge to lay 
hold on the hope set before them.” What that 


hope is, we all know:—*‘ behold the Lamb of. 
God that taketh away the sins of the world!” 


That terrible expression, ‘‘the wrath of the 


Lamb” belongs to Him only. as the judge of those 


who finally refuse to behold Him in this gracious 
character. 

And for those who have a good hope of going 
“forth with joy to mect their Lord, with their 
loins girt, and their lamps burning,’’ what an 
interesting subject of contemplation is that we 
have considered! Let not the trifles of this 
world, even obscure it. Let not present pleasures, 
or present sorrows, greatly affect them, seeing 
they *‘ endure but for a moment.’”’ W hen we 
look around then, on this beautiful world, with 
all its interests and enchantments, let us recollect, 
that “all these things shall be dissolyed,’’——nol 
forgetting the inference of the apostle, ‘* What 
manner of persons ought we to be, in all holy 
conyersation and godlincss,” 


Q. Q. 
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The Picture GALLERY. 


WILLIAM MORDAUNT, the son of a 


pious clergyman, had permission to spend a few 
weeks in town with a near relative of his father’s, 
and being extremely fond of paintings, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to see the Picture Gallery. 
My young readers may readily imagine his sur- 
prize and pleasure at the variety of excellent 
paintings and highly finished portraits which 
every where atlracted his attention. 

After surveying some faithful resemblances of 
our venerable monarch, his estimable queen, and 
most of the royal branches, his eye fixed on the 
portrait of a young man—** observed his 
friend, Mr. Roland, “ the history of that youth 
is very affecting. Left to the care of a widowed 
mother, at an early age, she piously endeavoured 
to bring him up in the fear of God, gave him 
the best instructions, and taught him to remember 


the sabbath-day to keep it holy. For some 


years' he scemed obedient and attentive to her 
admonitions, regularly attended divine worship, 
and took notes of the sermons he heard. But, 
alas! as he grew up, he became remiss, careless, 
and profane. Seduced by vain company, he 
broke the sabbath, frequented the theatre, ad- 
dicted himself to cards, and becoming a gam- 
bler; was reduced to the greatest distress, and 
although his afflicted parent repeatedly dis- 
charged his debts, yet she was at length unable 


to answer the demands of his clamorous creditors. 
Ilis 
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His books, his clothes, and indeed every article 
he could coliect, he pledged ata pawnbroker’s, 
and wearied out all his acquaintances by his re- 
peated applications for money. Reduced to 
poverty, he took the desperate resolution of ep- 


listing as a common soldier, and saon after 


deserted. Having concealed himself for a fey 
weeks, he entered the navy; but, sad to tell, the 
ship toek fire on its passage to Inclia! not a soul 
was saved! this youth perished among the rest! 
and his motber died of a _ breken heart!!” 
** Miserable end, indeed,” said Mordaunt, as 
he wiped away the falling tear, ‘* May God 
keep me by his grace froin evil company, and 
hedge up my way that I may never wander from 
him, and may | watch and pray that I may not 
enter into temptation.” 

*¢ Do you observe the next portrait?” said 
Mr. Roland, ** that is said to be a faithful like- 
ness Of the great Mr. Lrudite, a pleasant man, 
and with some agreeable qualities, but, 1 fear he 
thinks more of knowledge than of experience and 
practice. Right principles are indeed yatuable, 
but practice is the test of principle—we must 
shew our faith by our works—now Mr. Erudite 
depends upon his orthodoxy, and loves the man 
who has, what he terms, clear views of the word, 
and not ene of the yea and nay order, It were 
to be wished, however, that his temper and con- 
duct were more consistent—he is generous in his 
contributions, but he does not exhibit religion ia 
an amiable form—he is haughty, overbearing, 

equivocating ; 
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equivocating ; he speaks of Christ, but acts like 
a worldling.”’ 

‘¢ Well, Sir,” said Mordaunt, * let us leave 
him to Him that can bring down proud looks, 
and pray that we may now the truth, and feel it, 
and practise it, 

© Thus shall we best proclaim abroad 
The honors of our Saviour God, 


When his salvatien reigns within, 
And grade subdues the pow’r of sin.’ 


Pray who ts that interesting lady, a little further 
on?” — ** Interesting indeed,” said Mr. Roland; 
‘¢ she seems to have * heayen in her cye,’ and 
to be listening to the dictates of beneyclence.— 
It is the amiable and excellent Miss Norton, a 
model for all females! Observe the neatness and 
modesty of her dress. — Without any affectation 
of plainness or preciseness, it, is at once simple 
and becoming. Her works praise her in the 
gate. At an early age she applicd herself to 
learning, and by reading what was really useful, 
soon became mistress of history, chronology, 
music, &c. yet she is not destitute of culinary 
knowledge, for she can make pies and puddings, 


and manage domestic concerns with the ability 


of a matron. Added to all this, she takes a 
prominent station in the Sunday School, visits 
ithe sick, and like Dorcas provides clothes for the 
poor. Thus, without the aid of novels, cards, 
or dancing, the resort of earthly trifling minds, 
she can employ her time to advantage, and benefit 
society. I have often wondered at ber gene- 
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rous donations, but what others spend in dress, 
she appropriates to the exalted object of doing 


good.”’—** May her excellent conduct stimulate 
her sex,” said young Mordaunt, “and excite me 


_ to employ all my time, my talents, and my Dt0- 
perty, in the service of God.”’ | 


(To be continued, 
— 


ESSAY, 


On the Difficulties which may be overcome 
by PERSEVERANCE. 


( Vide, page 279.) 
Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, se pe cadendo, 


Drop after drop will excavate a stone, 
Yet not by force, but constancy alone. 


DILIGENCE and perseverance are of vital 
importance to the success of any undertaking, 
and as they are qualities very rarely found, they 


ought to be highly appreciated where they exist, 


and cultivated by all, especially by young per- 
sons. Perseverance has overcome. the greatest 
difficulties, raised many toa high degree ot 
eminence, and enabled others, whose talents have 
not exceeded mediocrity, and scarcely arrived at | 
it, to perform actions which have. astonished the 


. world. The soldier, the statesman, the scholar, 


the tradesman, in a word, men of all ranks and 


employments, have contain’ its value. 


For, without perseverance, how many noble 


attempts have failed! How many wise instruce 
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tions have been rendered useless! How many 
favorable opportunities have been lost! It has 
often been seen, that persons destitute of this 
temper, have commenced an undertaking with 
zeal and vehemence, and have suddenly relin- 
quished it ; while humble but persevering exertion 
has carried away the palm. | 
«The spirit of the motto has frequently been 
illustrated. A diligent persevering traveller will 
effect a considerable journey, not indeed, by one 
extraordinary leap, but by gradual advances. 
An industrious youth will surmount all the labour 
and difficulties of first rudiments, and by degrees, 
become master of the best Greek and Roman 
authors; solve the most abstruse problems of 
Euclid, and acquire a correct, extensive; and 
familiar with ancient modern 
history. 

- The raging storm, and the gentle rain, had 
once a controversy, which of them did the more 
execution. “ F tear up trees,” said the storm, 
*¢ dilapidate strong buildings, and devastate whole ~ 
regions.” ** J acknowledge your power,” replied 
the constant persevering rain, ‘‘but I can accom~ 
plish things equally great and still more /asting. 
I can deluge the world, produce famine, and 
diffuse misery and wretchedness ; your visits are 
rare and partial, mine are frequent and extensive $ 
conquer by Foret, overcome by my continual 
dropping." 

: Nature furnishes. a striking example of dili 
and perseverance. Constantly flying from 
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flower to flower, and taking a /itle from each, 
the bee, at length, accumulates a nutritious and 
valuable store. 

Demosthenes, the celebrated Athenian Orator, 
had many natural imperfections, amongst others, 
a weak voice, an indistinct articulation, and a 
shortness of breath. Determined, however, to 
arrive at the first honours of a rhetorician, he 
applied himself with diligence and perseverance 
to overcome his natural obstacles, and so com- 
plete was his success, that Cicero relates, that all 
Greece crowded to Athens, to hear him speak. 

To this testimony, I shall subjoin the following: 
Ardens and Constans were two youths of the 
sume city. The former, flushed with desire, 
entered upon his work with vehemence, but his 
mind could not brook difficulty, and, after some 
violent efforts, he desisted. Constans, on the 
other hand, entered upon his task with a determi- 
nation toaccomplish. He accordingly proceeded 
with patience and regularity, till his thoughts 
and labour, like a continual dropping, perforated 
the difficulty, which a few violent and hasty 
efforts would have left unaccomplished., 


The success which attends persevering exer- 
tions, is a great encouragement to young persons, 
and should serve to dissipate their fears, at the 
sight of things that appear difficult. Nulla dies 
sine linea. No day without a line, is a most 
admirable direction, and although the view of 
ponderous volumes, and the vast variety of sub- 
jects that present themselves, may, at first sight 
terrify 
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terrify and deter, from an attempt to be acquainted 
with them, yet, ‘* Labor omnia vincit,” that 
labour which conquers all things, will level 


mountains, and fill up vallies. 


The difficulties attendant on a religious course, 
have deterred many worldly minded characters 
from cherishing the idea of devoting themselves 
to God; but those difficulties are more in idea, 
than in reality—God loves the desires of them 
that fear Him, and has promised, that we shalb 
know, if we follow on:to know the Lord, 

The subject of thispaper is a stimulus to those 
who are engaged if, the honourable work of 
teaching in Sunday Schools, and of promoting 
those institutions which have for their object the 
good of mankind. . ** Be not weary in well-doing, 
for in due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.” 


AMICUS, 


The Fine Lavy and the Hermit. 
THEODORET, one of the fathers of the 


Christian church, relates concerning his own mo- 


ther, that in her younger years having a complaint 
in one of her eyes which had bafiled all the arts 


of physic, she was at length persuaded to apply 


to one Peter, who led a very severe and ascetic 
course of life. 

To render herself, as she thought, of the more 
consequence in his eyes, she put on all her orna- 
ments; her richest robes, her pendants, and 
ghains of pearl, and whatever could render her 
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fine and splendid. No sooner was she come to 
him, but the unceremonious man at first sight, 
bluntly addressed her thus: ** Tell me, daughter, 
suppose an excellent artist having drawn a pic- 
ture according to all the laws and rules of art, 
should expose and hang it forth to view; and 
another rude and unskilful bungler coming by 
should find fault with this excellent piece, and, 
attempting to amend it should draw the eyebrows 
to a greater length, make the complexion whiter, 
or add more colour to the cheeks; would not the 
true author be justly angry that his picture was 
spoiled by these needless additions made by an 
unskilful hand? And so is it here; can we think 
that the great artificer of the world, the maker 
and former of our nature, is not, and that justly, 
angry when you accuse his infinite wisdom and 
perfection of unskilfulness, and want of know- 
ledge ? For you would not add your reds, whites, 
or blacks, did you not think your bodies needed 
these additions; and while you think so, you 
condemn your Creator for weakness and igno- — 
tance. But know that he has power answerable 
to his will, and as the Psalmist tells us, “ the 


Lord has done all things as he pleased :”’ and he 


that takes that care of what is good for all, would 
not give what is evil and hurtfal untoany. Cor- 
rupt not, therefore, the image of God, nor attempt 
to add what he in his infinite wisdom thought not 
fit to give.” 

D. 
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A Saspatu Visir. 

IT was on the last Sabbath morning in the 
year, after having heard an impressive discourse 
on the’ 16th verse of the 9lst Psalm, ‘* With 
long life I will satisfy him, and shew him my sal- 
vation :”’ that I turned my steps towards the cham- 
ber of affliction. It was a spot far hid from the 
public eye, but dear to my recollection as the 
scene where I had spent some happy moments in 
witnessing the efficacy of divine grace, in cheer: 
ing and supporting a poor, tried, but patient dis 
ciple of the compassionate Jesus. My compa- 
nion was young and in the bloom of health, and I 
hoped that when he had‘seen what Jesus can do 
for his afflicted ones, he too might be led to love 
him. We found the young woman in the room 
alone; she knew me, and her countenance indi- 
cated a lively satisfaction that we were permitted 
to meet each other again, She appeared, if pos- 
sible, more emaciated and reduced than when I 
saw her last. Her poor thin wrists were fastened 
by long strings to the bed-posts, to prevent the 
ill effects of her struggling during the fits to which 
she is liable. The sun shone brightly upon her 
bed. I said, ‘* ’Tis a lovely sabbath-day: I 
cannot help thinking of that better sabbath which 
we shall spend in heaven.” Her eyes spoke the 
language of earnest desire. She took her alpha- 
bet, (for Ellen is dumb) and pointed out the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ I have been unable to take any 
thing but drink for four months; I have been 


very near death.” ‘ And how did you feel then? 
Did 
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Did you wish to be gone?” ** Sometimes I did.” 
** It is a comfort to know that there is one who 
feels for you, and that as soon as Jesus sees that 
you are prepared for heaven, he will come and 
receive you.” She raised her finger in token of 
affirmation, and smiled ; (1 cannot describe how 
she looked). ** Does Satan still assail you as he 
used to do?” ** Yes.” ‘* How do you resist 
and conquer him? By pleading that you have 
done well ?”’? She shook her head. ‘* How then?” 
After a little pause, ** By looking to Christ.” [ 
repeated the following verses : 
** When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 


Tis sweet to look beyond our cage, 
And long to fly away, 


Sweet to look inward and attend 
The whispers of his love ; 

Sweet to look upward and behold 
Where Jesus reigns above, 


Sweet to look back, and see my name 
In life's fair book set down; 

Sweet to look forward and behold 
Eternal joys my own. 


If such the sweetness of the streams, 
What must the fountain be, 

Where saints and angels draw their bliss, 
Immediately from thee,” 


She made no remark, but we had little difficulty 
in perceiving the sentiments of her mind. We 
were about to leave her after reading a part of the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Colossians, when 
she seemed to feel a new joy at hearing the well 


known footsteps of her mother, who entered the 
room, 
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room, and. was soon after followed by Jane, ano- 
ther daughter, both of them evidently very un- 
well. Poor Ellen’s story was indeed true; for 
four months her jaw had been doubly locked, and 
though craving with hunger, nothing could be 
introduced to her mouth but a little liquid. She 
has been confined in her bed for nine years, and 
they are very poor, yet she bears all patiently : 
one thing alone depresses her very much; she 
sometimes loses her reason; when she feels the 
approach of this calamity, her spirits sink low 
indeed. Still oppressed as her tender frame is by 
these accumulated ills, and cast down as her mind 
often is by doubts and fears, she is noty and she 
will not be forsaken. And she told us that she 
would not if she could, exchange her present con- 
dition for health and the enjoyment of temporal 
comforts, without a hope in Christ. We poured 
out our hearts together in prayer, and I trust en- 
joyed something like an antepast of that sweet 
communion which our spirits shall one day hold 
within the veil, when the inhabitant shall no more 
say I am sick, and where God shall wipe away 
all tears from oureyes. But we had not yet seen 
all the afflicted members of this interesting family, 
we had yet to visit Betsy who has kept her bed 
in a helpless state, by a complaint on the spine, 
for five years. ‘** What an affliction, said my 
young friend, (as we walked towards her lodging), 
must it be to one who loves the Sabbath and the 
house of God so well as Ellen does, that she is 


prevented enjoying them. ‘The sun shone upon 
her 
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her bed, and there was one above, J think, who 


looked down upon her. How she seemed to feel 
at the name of Jesus!’’ Blessed be his name, his 
| Oe eye is ever fixed upon his people ; when he af- 
|} ‘3 ad flicts them it is in love, nor will he suffer tliem to 
By i AE be tried above that which they are able to bear. 


14 We had but a few moments to enjoy with Betsv, 
: and they were such moments as | hope never to 
forget. If she had not spoken, I should have 
supposed that her mind was the seat of almost un- 
interrupted tranquillity and peace. Disease had 


~ 
- 


| 


: 


Pf He quenched the lively bloom of early youth; her 
— eyes appeared sunk, but there was a silent ex- 
| pression, a calm serenity, a ray of peace which 
nothing surely but religion could have imparted: 
ig yet Betsy is filled with doubts and fears. [ will 
ll only note down a few of her remarks: “ Whenl 
ae a can say, my times are in thine hand, I am happy; 
it Bare but I am very unbelieving, and unbelief is so 
ta + Hf} great asin, it so dishonours God: this is all my 
I ay | hope, ‘ the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
ae from all sin.’ If it were not for that one word 
ei all, I should sink; but as it is said al/ sin, I hope 
a |: mine may be pardoned: I know that the best 


* 


| . ; way to overcome unbelief is by looking to Jesus. 
me) ‘ If I were to be so employed, my faith would not 

| be so weak as it is. 
i 4 4 *¢ And yet smallas my hope is, I would not part 
: ae with it; I would not give it up forthe world. I 


A 


don’t wish to be well, Sir, I only wish to realize 
my interest in Christ. The ways of God are mys- 


is | terious: when I hear of useful lives being taken 
aways 
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away, I often wonder why my unprofitable life is 
spared ; but we shall know all; all is wisely done.”’ 
I told her that Mr. C. in the morning sermon had 
remarked, that those who say they are so poor, 
and insignificant that they can do nothing for 
God, are mistaken; for if they can do nothing 
else, by a holy example they may recommend the 
cospel to others. ‘* I would not live to the 
world,” said she, ** but I should be afraid of my- 


self, if | were restored to health.” 


Tis religion that can give 

Solid pleasures while we live; 
*Tis religion must supply, 

Real comfort when we die. 


We again knelt in prayer, and. retired with 
hearts full, I trust, of sympathy for those children 
» of poverty and distress, and of gratitude to God, 
for having invited us to receive that gospel whose 
discourses can support the mind in the lowest ex- 
tremities, and administer consolation when earthly 
friends are removed, and temporal comforts de- 
stroyed. ‘* How different,” said my companion, 
** would it have been if we had gone this morn- 
ing to visit wicked persons in such circumstances ; 
we should have found them fretful, and impatient, 
and perhaps swearing.” Yes, and how would 
it have been if Betsy and Ellen had put off the 
concerns of religion to the present hour. Could 
they now have borne the voice of an accusing 
conscience, if conscience had been permitted to 
awake; is it not more probable, that the load of 
» their unpardoned guilt would have sunk them in 
everlasting 
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ON LIFE. 
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everlasting despair, or have driven reason for ever 


from their agitated minds? 

But they will yom the company in heaven. 
Yes, | believe they will,and O how amazing will 
be the transition! How will surprise burst upon 
the happy spirit set free from the body of pain, 
and introduced to the regions of immortal health 
and peace! How will Jesus their sympathizing 
elder brother step from his throne to welcome 
them to hisarms, and how giadly willthey join in 
the universal acknowledgment—** He hath done 
all things well.”’ Come, then, my dear young 
friends, leave the momentary pleasures of the en- 
snaring world. Let me this day summon you 
around a Sayiour’s cross. Come, gird on the 
whole armour of God, resist your growing sins, 
lean upon the sireneth ef Christ, and when your 
mortal strength shall fail, he will make your bed 
in your sickness, he will smooth your dying pil- 
low, and we shall finally, I hope, enter on that 
sweet, that eternal sabbath, which remains for the 
people of God. Y. B. 

On Tare. 
My dear young Friends, 

A STRANGER intrudes upon your ‘notice, 
and would, fora few moments, beg your attention 
to the momentous, the all-important subject of 
life :—Life is a precious boon, and, as none of 
you whe read this publication (I presume) aré 
ignorant, that life is a gift, perhaps it may interest 
you to consider, 
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— 


Ist. By whom life was given, 

God is the Author of all thifes; he ever had 
abeing. With him there is neither beginning 
-norend of days. Of whom else can this be said ? 
We read of no one beside who had not a creation. 
God created the first man Adam, after he had 
formed the sun, moon, and stars, for their differ- 
ent seasons and appointments: ‘ every living 
creature that moveth,”’ with the herbs of the field, 
and trees, and grass, which he caused the earth 
to produce, to be food for man and beast: Then 
he gave unto man 2 being, after he had graciously 
brought forth those things #vhich were necessary 
to him inthis life. Read the Ist and 2d chapters 
of Genesis, in them you will have a full account 
of the formation of all things. As we see God to 
be the giver, and the only giver of life, may it 
not be natural to inquire, 

2dly. For what life is given. 

God does nothing in yain ; if we for a moment 
indulge the thought, we are acting most wickedly 
and rebelling against 1m. Are we pleased to 
have our actions, at least such of them as may 
appéar good in the eyes of our fellow-creatures, 
attributed to chance, and have it said, _ that 
although the thing be good, we had no motive 
for doing it? Are we not aware that our actions 
are good or bad, according to the motive which 
actuated us ? That motives proceed from the heart, 
and that God is the searcher of hearts? And 
dare we suffer ourselves to think that that Great 
God, our Creator, and the searcher of our hearts, , 
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ON LIFE. 


can, in one instance, act without a motive? And 
‘with him the motive must ever be right. ** His 
ways are unsearchable, and past finding out.” 
Nevertheless, they are infinitely wise; and, so 
far as we are concerned in the knowledge of them, 
he has granted a revelation unto us. Life is a 
great blessing rigitly improved, but if we abuse 
the blessing we turn it into a curse. God will 
expect us to render a faithful account of the hours, 
days, and years, he has given unto us. Our 
life can only be said to be duly appreciated by 
us when we devote it to the Lord. The end of 
life, is to prepare us for a never-dying eternity ; 
but, all mankind will live for ever ; the just and 
also the unjust, the wicked as well as the upright: 
Let us then look at the difference between the 
eternal life of those who have loved God, and 
lived to him while upon earth, and those 
who have despised the precious gift of God. 
The one will be through all eternity with God 
singing his praises; the other, awful reverse; 
will be shut up in endless torments, ‘* where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 


** Life is the time to serve the Lord, 

. ** The time to ensure the great reward ; 
** And while the lamp holds out to burn, 
** The vilest sinner may return. 


** Life is the hour, that God has given 


** To ‘scape from hell, and fly to heaven; 
** The day of grace, and mortals may 
** Secure the blessings of the day.” — Warts. 


Lastly, Have we used the blessing so as to 
improve it. God does not require impossibilities 


from 
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from any of his creatures. His commands are 
all taught us in his word,, to that word (the Holy 
Scriptures) we may go and learn of the bright 
exemplar Jesus himself, how we should walk, 
and in what way we may redeem our time, for 
we are told to do it, and the pattern is also set us 
in innumerable characters therein drawn. He 
desires your heart. Have you given it unto him ? 
in so doing you fix it upon an unchangeable 
Being. There is nothing on earth which is 
lasting. Many, perhaps, who may read this 
address, (though young) will have had full cons 
firmation of thistruth. You may have lost your 
parents, on whom all your affections were placed. 
Brothers and sisters, perhaps, may have passed 
away before you, into that world, whither you 
must follow, and it may be shortly. Are you 
prepared ? In loosing such near and dear friends, 
your feelings must have been severely wounded, 
and you fear placing your comfort any more in 
creatures; it is well you doso. Perhaps, when 
they were with you, you were sinning against 
God, by bestowing upon them what exclusively 
belonged to himself. God commands your whole 
heart unreservedly, and where can it be so well 
placed.; He who gave you your mortal being, 
has also given you that heart with all its affections. 
When we are enabled to give ourselves up en- 
tirely to the care and keeping of God, (for it is 
not an act of our own, our natures are evil, and 
only evil, all mankind is born in sin, consequently 
had not we received renewing mercy, desires 


after holiness, which are not in us by nature, we 
GG 2 could 
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could not so surrender ourselves to God,) then 
shall we be happy, and not till then. It is our 
fs duty to seek the Lord; he has promised to be 


| found of such. Have we applied to him for that 
iy «« nearl of great price,” even heavenly wisdom ; 
ats it will be granted if we seek it aright. When 
\¢ Jesus, who condescended to come into the world 
fh for the salvation of sinners was on earth, he said, 
| Suffer little children to come unto me, and 


forbid them not?” Then, do not cease coming 
my dear young friends until you have obtained 


py redemption through the blood of Christ. 
F RIENDSIIIP. 
CiLEANINGS. 
(Continued from page 281.) 
Missionary Heroism, 
on 


ALTHOUGH, by the world at large, the cha- 
racters and labours of Christian missionaries, are 
appreciated at a very low rate, yet, when the 
work in which they are engaged is considered on 
the principles which are contained in the word of 
God, and with those benevolent and sublime 
views which that holy book unfolds, relating to 
the glory of God, the extension of the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, and the salvation of immortal 
souls; a Christian missionary must be accounted 
one of the most interesting, important, and useful 
men that can possibly exist. Such men deserve 
to bediad in everlasting remembrance. 

In the infancy of Missionary exertions among 
the Moravians, Leonald Dober was stimulated 
with such an ardent desire to go to St. Thomas’s, 
in the West Indies, that Le could not sleep in the 

night 
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night for it. At first, he was jealous that these 
emotions were only good fancies which could not 
be put in execution, and consequently were vain 
and useless thoughts; but when he arose one 
morning he was comforted, and his scrupulosity 
removed by this verse, Deut. xxxii. 47. ** It is 
not a vain thing for you; because it is your life, 


and through this thing ye shall prolong your | 


days.”’ He was still more encouraged when he 
found, that one of his intimate friends, whom he 
had thought upon to desire ag the companion of 
his pilgrimage, had also felt a strong desire to go 
to St. Thomas’s; bad by name wished for him as 
un associate, and had only been restrained by 
some scruples, from uttering his thoughts. These 
‘two brethren, therefore, afier joining in prayer, 
came to a resolution to go to St. Thomas’s, for the 
love they bore to the souls of the poor negroes ; 
and if there was no other way to effect it, they 
were determined o sell themselves for slaves, that 
they might have opportunity of instructing the 
negroes in the important concerns of their salya- 
tion. The names of these two Christian heroes 
were, Leonard Dober, and David Nitschman ; 


they embarked in August 1752. 


The Puzzuep. 

POPE ALEXANDER VI. asked the Vene- 
tjan ambassador at Rome, ** What right his re- 
public had to the dominion of the Adriatie Sea ?”’ 
‘¢ It will be found holy father,” said he, ** on 
the back of the donation of the patrimony of St. 


Peter to his successors !’’ 
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The Minister of Strate, and the Curtstian 


MINISTER. 


IT is said, that when Lord North, during the 
American war, sent to the Rey. Mr. Fletcher of 
Madely, (who had written on the politics of that 
time in a manner that pleased his Lordship), to 
know what he wanted? He sent him word, that 
he wanted but one thing, which it was not in his 
Lordship’s power to give him: and that was, 


more grace. 


The true art of Memory, és the art of 


ATTENTION. 


IT has been remarked by Dr. Johnson, no 
man will read with much advantage, who is not 
able, at pleasure, to evacuate his mind, or who 
brings not to his author an intellect defecated and 
pure; neither turbid with care, nor agitated by 
pleasure. If the repositories of thought are al- 
ready full, what can they receive? If the mind 
is employed on the past or the future, the book 
will be held before the eyes in vain. To some 


one who was complaining of his want of memory, 


the Doctor said, *‘ Pray Sir, do you ever forget 
what money you are worth, or who gave you the 
Jast kick of the shins, that you had? Now, if 
you would pay the same attention to what you 
read, as you do to your temporal concerns and 
your bodily feelings, you would impress it as 
deeply an your memory.” 


( To be continued, ) 
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Memoir of Susanna Dennett, who died Sunday, 


22d December, 1816, in her 15th year. 


THE subject of this Memoir belonged to a 
Sunday School at the village of Pimperne, in Des 
vonshire, where her teacher observes, I can truly 
testify that her attendance was regular, her conduct 
serious, and her progress encouraging. 

When, continues he, endeavouring to impress her 
mind with the great importance of a religious life, 
and of giving up herself to God, while young ; I have 
seen the tears steal gently down her cheeks, which 
shewed she was not insensible of the value of true 
religion. She was permitted to choose what pas- 


sages of Scripture she would commit to memory, 


and always selected those that were of the most 
encouraging description; indeed the Word of God 
was her delight. The frst and only time that 
she was absent from school was owing to illness. I 
called to see her; and, though she was much reduced 
and extremely weak, the placid serenity of her 
countenance shewed she was resigned to the afflictive 
dispensation. In my frequent interviews I never 
heard one murmuring word escape her lips; her 
mind seemed absorbed in the things of another 
world. Once as I opened the door, on entering her 
room, she raised her head from the pillow, and ex- 
claimed, “ O dear, Sir, I have been longing to see 
you?” She was then alone. I asked how she found 
herself in body and mind? She said, ‘ Very poorly 
in body, but quite happy in mind.” I enquired 


how her mind became so composed in looking for- 
ward 
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ward to her approaching dissolution. She said, “ It 
was owing to the instruction she had received at the 
Sunday School, which had been blessed to her soul,” 
and exclaimed, after a pause, “ I hope I shall soon 
be in heaven with my dear mother.” Her mother 
died about two years ago happy in God. [| asked 
why she wished to go to heaven. She replied, “To 
be freed from sin;” and when I said, what is the 
ground of your hope? She answered, ** My Saviour, 
Jesus Christ!’ Observing her rather agitated with 
pain, I observed, I feared she had talked too much, 
and added, that the time of sickness was a poor time 
to seek religion. She shook her head and said, 
Indeed it was.’ She thanked me for all the kind 
instructions she had received, desired me to pray 
with her, and I departed thankful to God for calling 
me to labour in a Sunday School. Next Sunday I 
called again, and found her in the same happy frame 
of mind, but at times doubting her own sincerity. 
I asked her whether she really did love the Lord. 
She replied, * I hope I do Sir!” but was scarcely 
able to speak through weakness. On the following 
Saturday evening she seemed quite restless; and 
becoming worse remarked, “ That she hoped to 
begin her eternal Sabbath in Heaven.” Sunday 
morning she seemed in a dying state; but, seeing her 
relatives weeping around her she said, * Weep not for 
me, weep for yourselves ;’ and, expressing a stroug 
confidence in her Redeemer, hoped they might all 
die the death she died. Shortly after she said, 
‘¢ Saviour,, come and fetch me, for I am thine and 
thou art mine.” And after a faint struggle, fell 
asleep in the Lord, 
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LINES ON 


“ Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed sepé cadendo,” 


A Drop hollows a Stone, not by its force, but frequently 
falling.” [ Vide page 279,] 


O’ER Plinlimmon’s crags I stray, 
Where heath bestrews the rugged way; 
Near the Cat'racts awful brow, 

Whose foaming waters roar below ; 
Or in the lone sequester’d plain 
Where streams meander to the main: 
Where rippling rivulets are seen, 

And bubbling brooks, in meadows green, 
By woody glens, where forest flowers 
Regale the selitary hours; 

And nouglit is heard save distant rills, 
Soft-flowing from the neighbouring hills. 
Or falling drops that softly sound 

Upon the indurated ground, 

Where flinty rocks that spurn’d the flood 
And all its roaring waves withstood, 

With playful gurgling wear away, 
And change to native sand, or clay. 
Thus, on a rock’s indented side, 
Worn hollow by the trickling tide ; 
J trac’d the course, by nature shewn, 
Aad chose the moral for my own, 
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POETRY. 


There is a Stream, whose peaceful flood - 
Makes glad the city of our God, 

There is a Fount, whose purple Rill © 
Owes its pure source to Calv’ry’s Hill: 


Such precious Drops that Stream imparts, 


It softens adamantine hearts ! 
The Spring first issued from His side, 
Who on the Cross, to save usedied: 


__ Thence cleansing waves divinely flow, 


To wash the guilty, white as snow. 

O’er earth’s remotest bounds they roll, 
To heal the lep’rous, sin-sick soul ;— 
Descending from the throne of God, 

In copious streams of heavenly blood :— 
Those choicest blessings from above, 
Redeeming Grace, end bleeding Love, 
Flow like a River, full, and free, 
Through Time, to all Eternity. 

Oh may each youthful soul possess 

This Spring of Peace and Righteousness, 
And conseerate their earliest days 

To Christ, who spurns not infant Praise. 
To Him whose Spirit can impart, 

The Drop which melts the flinty heart. 


THOMAS. 
THE TRAVELLER. 
Genesis, xii. 9, 


AM I a traveller in the road, 
That leads to happiness and God? 
Like Abram, may I still pursue, 
And keep my journey’s end iu view, 


Yet 
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Yet many hindrances I feel, 

A trifling mind, a stubborn will, 

Too oft dispos’d to turn aside, — 
Where Satan, sin, or self, would guide. 


Blest be thy holy name, O Lord, 
For the instructions of thy word ; 
Promise and precept here are given, 
To point and lead my soul to Heaven. 


Hail happy day, supremely blest, 

When I shall find the promis’d rest ; 

With this in view, I'll persevere, i 
’Midst ev'ry doubt, and ev'ry fear. 


Till all my arduous journey o’er, 

On Heav’ns delightful peaceful shore; 
With joy, life’s labors I'll review, 

“ And sing, and love, as angel's do.” 


“THE SCHOLAR’S PETITION, 
GRANT me, O Lord, in early youth, 
To love the sacred word oftruth;.. ss 
That greatest, best of gifts impart, 
A mind renew’d, a gracious-heart, 


Help me to rev’rence, and obey, 

All that my friends, and teachers say; 
From vain companions may I flee, 

And seek direction, still from thee. 


Thus, living in thy constant fear, 
‘O let me prove a blessing here; 

Serve Thee with zeal, till call'd te die, 
And praise Thee in the realms on high. 


B. V. 
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TRANSLATIONS 
Of the Latin Inscription in Page 324. 
THE Sculptor on the marble had designed 


The form of Brutus: but one thought remained; 
The crime that dimm’d the greatness of his mind— 
This check’d his ardour—-and his hand abstained. 


Cc. W. 


HIS skill renowned the fav’rite Sculptor tries, 

In speaking marble, Brutus to display. 

But when the murd’rers treach’rous deed he spies, 
Aghast he stops—his chisel throws away! 


UN: ECRIVAIN., 


THIS Bust of Brutus, while the Artist wrought, 
Back to his mind great Cesar’s murder brought; 
Thence incomplete the Sculptor’s work remained, 
His soul revolted, and his hand abstained. 


THE famous Sculptor who in marble wrought 
The image of great Cesar’s bosom friend, 

As on his wicked perfidy he thought, 

Stopt, nor for Brutus would his talents lend. 
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On the Houses of the East. 
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aOPEN COURTs 
Outer 
Chameéer. 


Plan. 
THE above sketch represents the internal 
elevation, ground plan, and section of the terrace, 
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ON THE HOUSES OF THE EAST. 


of one of the houses of the east, which, like those 
of the cities upon the coast of Barbary, are known 
to have been built in nearly the same form for 
many ages. ‘They are remarkable for enclosed 
courts and spacious chambers, so that a single 
house often accommodates several families ; as, 
when parents indulge their married children with 
a share of their habitation ; or when several per- 
sons contribute towards the rent, to this our Lord 
seems to allugle, where he says, ‘in my father’s 
house are many mansions.” Hence it is that 
the cities of the Levant, though they generally 
occupy less ground than those of Europe, are so 
excecdingly crowded and populous, that many 
persons fall victims to the plague, and other 
contagious maladies. 

The streets of these cities, the better to shade 
them from the sun, are usually narrow, with some- 
times a range of shops on each side. The door of 


the porch and one latticed window, or balcony, 


only, open into the street, all the rest of the 
windows, as above, look into the court. This 


external balcony is seldom used, except during 


public festivals—at one of these, probably, Jezebel 
showed herself to Jehu, 2. Kings, ix. 30. when 
‘¢ she painted her face, tired her head and looked 
out at a window.” 

The court is usually surrounded with galleries, 
not unlike those which may be remarked in old 


Inns. Into these galleries the spacious chambers 


of each floor, open, having no communication 
with each other but what the galleries afford. 
The 
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The stairs sometimes begin in the porch (see the 
ground plan) and are afterwards continued 
through some one corner of each gallery to the 
top of the house, upon which they terminate in 
a door ; but they are generally carried up on the 
outside of the house: This may elucidate the in- 
junction, Matt. xxiv. 17, * Let him which is 
upon the house top not come down to take any 
thing out of his house,” for he might directly 
descend the stairs, and pass intothe street, without 
entering into any apartment of the house; or could 
escape to the city gates by passing along the house 

tops, as we shall presently proceed to show. 
The house-top which is invariably flat and cover- 
ed with a strong plaster of terrace, or cement, is 
on that account often called the Terrace. It is 
generally enclosed by two walls, the highest 
towards the street; the other, which is always 
breast high, in scripture called the batt/ements, 
Duet. xxii. 8. answering to our parapet, over- 
hangs the court. Ballustrades and lattice work 
are sometimes used in its stead; and upon such 
a slight support Ahaziab, 2. Kings, i. 2. might 
be thoughtlessly leaning when he fell down into 
the court. Upon these terraces or house tops, 
the inhabitants dry linen and flax, Josh. ii. 6. 
and asa late traveller has observed figs and raisins. 
Here also the families assemble to enjoy the 
cool refreshing breezes of the evening; and cone 
verse with one another; to which those words of 
our Lord, Matthew x. 27, and Luke xii. 3, refer, 
‘‘ what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon 
Hu the 
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the house-tops.”” ** And that which ye have 
spoken in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed 
upon the house-tops:’’ on the terrace they fre- 
quently offer up their devotions; here Peter 
prayed, Acts, x. 9. and afterwards ‘‘fell intoa 
trance.”’ In the feast of tabernacles booths were 
erected, Neh. viii. 16. upon the roofs, along which, 
(as we have already hinted) when the cities are 
built upon level ground, there is a passage from 
the city gate at one end of the place, to a similar 
gate at the other, without any necessary communi- 
cation with the street. The inhabitants sometimes 
sleep upon the roof, where also the idolatrous 
kings and people of Judah, (see Jeremiah, xiii. 9. 
xxxil. 29.) worshipped ‘* the Host of Heaven,” 
and ** offered incense unto Baal, and poured out 
drink offerings unto other gods.” 

Sometimes a small room is built over the porch 
and set apart for strangers; or for occasional 
privacy and retirement: such seems to have been 
the little chamber built by the Shunamite for 
Elisha, 2. Kings, iv. 10. and the summer chamber 
of Eglon through which Ehud escaped, Judges, 
ili. 23. 24. after he had killed the Moabitish 
king,—and the chamber over the gate whcre David 
retired to weep for Absalom, 2. Sam. xviii. 33, 
from the roof of which his watchman, verse 24, 
descried the man running alone: such also 
might be the chamber where Tabitha was laid 
after death, Acts, ix. 37, and particularly that in 
the third loft (or gallery) from the window of 
which Eutychus fell down, Acts, xx. 9. 
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The Eastern mode of building, helps us to ac- 
count for the particular structure of the house of 
Dagon, Judges, xvi. 25. and the great numbers 
that were slain when Sampson pulled down the 
pillars by which the galleries and part of the roof 
were supported. In the Dey of Algiers’ palace, 
which is a structure enclosing an open court, like 
that above depicted, such entertainments as the 
lords of the Philistines gave in the house of 
Dagon, are frequently given; at which times the 
galleries and roof are crowded with spectators 
pressing upon each other to look down into the 
court, where persons are placed, like Sampson, 
make them sport and hence the destruce 
tion that ensued when he pulled the pillars from 
beneath the Philistines which must have precipi- 
tated them headlong into the court. 

_ We shall now request the attention of our 
readers to the open court itself, to inform them 
that as the heat is excessive in those countries, a 
curtain or awning is spread over it from battle- 
ment to battlement, to exclude the rays of 
the sun, and is therefore called the court veil or 
curtain. ‘To this David beautifully alludes, 
Psalm civ. 2. ‘* who. stretchest out the heavens 
like a curtain.” This court is strewed with mats 
and carpets for the reception of large companies, 
which. are seldom admitted into any apartment of 
the house itself. This strengthens many other 
obvious reasons for concluding that our blessed 
Redeemer and his apostles frequently taught in 
these open areas or courts ; and that at least he was 
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preaching in one of them at the healing of the 
paralytic: so that the uncovering and breaking 
up of the roof, Mark il. 4. and letting the paraly- 
tic down through the tiling, as it has been transe 
lated in conformity with our ideas of houses, 
means nothing more than the removing or taking 
up of the curtain, court veil or awning, 
and letting the sick person down upon his 
bed into the court beneath. It is probable there- 
fore that those words, Luke, v. 19. ‘ into the 
midst” refer to the centre of such a court, area or 
quadrangle. It appears from the same verse that 
the bearers could not directly approach our Lord 
‘for the press,” but if the paralytic could not 
be carried up the stairs through the crowd, he 
might easily be taken to the house top from the 
adjoining terraces, and from thence be let down 
over the battlements, ** into the midst (of the 
court) before Jesus.”’ 


D1aLocue between Lucy and her Motuer. 


ONE day a lady and her daughter called upon 
Lucy’s mother, and sat with her an hour or more, 
conversing on various subjects. Lucy’s age was 
not such as to make it proper for her to take part 
in the conversation; but she sat sometimes listen- 
ing to what passed, and sometimes making 
observations on the dress or manners of her 
mother’s visitors.—When they took leave she 
began the following conversation :— 

Lucy. What a good thing it is that people 


eannot see one’s thoughts. 
Mother. 
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Mother. It would be inconyenient, sometimes, 
if they could. 

Lucy. Oh, worse than inconvenient ; to-day, 
for instance, I would not have had Mrs. and 
Miss G. know what I was thinking of for all the 
world, 

Mother. Indeed! Pray may I know what it 

might be? 
. Lucy. O yes, mamma, you may; it was no 
real harm. I was only thinking what an odd, fat, 
disagreeable kind of looking woman she was;— 
and what a tiresome way she had of telling long 
stories, and that Miss G. was the vainest girl I 
ever saw; I am certain all the time she was 
thinking of nothing but her beauty, and her— 

Mother. Come, come, no more of this. I 
have heard quite enough. 

Lucy. No, mamma, but only do suppose they 
could have known what I was thinking of! 

Mother. Well, and what then, do you sup- 
pose ? 

Lucy. Why, in the first place, I dare say 
they would have thought me an impertinent dis- 
agreeable little thing for it. 

Mother. 1 dare say they would. 

Lucy. So what a good thing it is that people 
eannot see one’s thoughts! is n’t it? 

Mother. I rather think it does not make so 
much difference as you imagine. 

Lucy. Dear me, mamma, | think it must make 
a great deal of difierence. 


Mother. Did not you say just now, that 
Miss 
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Miss G. was a vain girl, and that she thought a 
great deal of her beauty ? 

Lucy. Yes, and so she does, [ am certain. 

Mother. Pray, my dear, who told you so? 

Lucy. Nobody ; | never heard any one speak 
about her that I know of. 

Mother. Then did she tell you so herself ? 

Lucy. O, certainly not! 

Mother. Then how do you know it Lucy ? 

Lucy. Why, mamma, | could see it, as plain 
as could be. 

Mother. So then, if you could have looked 
into her heart, while she was present, and had 
seen her think to herself-~-** W hat a beauty Iam! 
I hope they admire me.”’—it would have made 
no alteration in your Opinion of her. 

Lucy. (Laughing) No, mamma, only have 
confirmed me in what [ thought before. 

Mother. Then what advantage was it to her 
that you could not see her thoughts ? 

Lucy. (Hesitating) Not much to her cer- 
tainly - just then, at least—not to such a vain 
looking girl as she is. 

Mother. What do you suppose gives her that 
vain look ? 

Lucy. Being so pretty I suppose. 

Mother. Nay, think again: I have seen many 
faces as pretty as hers, that did not look at all 
vain. 

Lucy. True, so have 1 ; then it must be from 
her thinking so much about her béauty. 

Mother. Right. If Miss G. hasa yain ex- 

pression 
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pression in her countenance, or whoever has, this 
must be the cause. Now we are come to the 
conclusion 1 expected, and I have proved my 
assertion. 

Lucy. What assertion mamma ? 

Mother, That you greatly over-rate the advan- 
tage, or at least mistake the nature of it, of our 
thoughts being concealed from our fellow-crea- 
tures. Since it appears that the thoughts, at 


least our habits of thought so greatly influence ° 


our conduct, manners, and very appearance, 
that our secret weaknesses and propensities are 
betrayed to all discerning eyes, as much as if 
our inmost feelings were actually visible. 

Lucy. But surely there are some people so 
deep and artful, that nobody can possibly guess 
what passes in their minds? Not that 1 should 
wish to be such an one. 

Mother. They may, and do, indeed, often 
succeed in deceiving others in particular in- 
stances; but they cannot conceal their true cha- 
racters ; every one knows that they are deep and 
artful, and therefore their grand purpose is de- 
feated ; they are neither esteemed nor trusted. 

Lucy. Well, but still, mamma, to-day, for 
instance, do you suppose that Mrs. and Miss G. 
had any idea of the opinion | had of them? 

Mother. Indeed, my dear, I dare say Mrs. 
and Miss G. did not take the trouble to think 
about you or your opinion: but supposing they 
had chanced to notice you, I think, most likely, 


they would have formed an unfavourable idea. 
Lucy 
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Lucy. Why so, mamma ? 

Mother. Let us suppose that any other young 
girl had been present of your own age; and that 
while you were making your ill-natured obser- 
vations on these ladies, your companion had been 
listening with sympathy and kindness to the 
account Mrs. G. was giving of her troubles and 
complaints, and wishing to relieve or assist her. 
Do you imagine that in this case, the expression 
of her countenance, the tone of her voice, would 
not have been more gentle and kind and agreeable 
than yours? And do not you think that these 
ladies, if they had taken the trouble, could have 
discerned the difference ? 

Lucy. Yes, 1 dare say they would have liked 
her the best, 

Mother. Doubtless, But suppose instead of 
this being a single instance, as I hope it is, sup- 
pose you were in the habit of making such im- 
pertinent observations, and forming these un- 
charitable opinions of every body that came in 
your way ? | 

Lucy. Then I should get a sharp satirical 
look, like Miss , and every body would 
dislike me, 

Mother. Yes, as certainly as if you thought 
aloud. 

Lucy. Only that would be rather worse. 

Mother. In some respects it would be rather 
better: there wouid, at least, be something honest 
in it, instead of that hateful and unsuccessful 
duplicity, which, while all uncharitableness is 

indulged 
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indulged within, renders the exterior all friend- 
ship and cordiality. And itis but a poor, mean, 
ungencrous kind of satisfaction at best, Lucy, 
which arises from the hope that others do not 
know how vain, how selfish, how censorious we 
are. | 
Lucy. Yes, I must acknowledge that; but 
yet— 

Mother. But yet, you mean to say, I suppose, 
that you cannot exactly think as I do about it : 
and the reason is, that you have not thought 
sufficiently upon the subject, nor observed enough 
of yourself and of others, to enter fully into it. 
But when you are capable of making more accu- 
rate observations of what passes in your own 
mind, you will find, that our estimation of those 
around us is not so much formed upon their out- 
ward actions, nor their common conversation, 
as upon those slight, involuntary turns of coui- 
tenance or of expression, which escape them 
unawares, and which betray their inmost thoughts, 
and lay their hearts open to our view; and by 
which, in fact, we decide upen their characters, 
and regulate the measure of our esteem. 

Lucy. Then what is one to do, mother ? 

Mother. Nothing can be plainer : there is but 
one way for us, Lucy, if we desire the esteem of 
others. Let our thoughts habitually be fit to be 
seen: Let them be such as to impart to our 
countenance, our manners, our actions, that 
which is generous, candid, amiable, honest, and 


humble. 
Lucy 
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Lucy. But that would be very difficult ? 

Mother. Not if it be attempted in the right 
way. It would be diflicult, and indeed quite 
impossible, to restrain all foolish and evil thoughts 
with a direct view to be admired or approved by 
our fellow-creatures ; but if we resolve to do so 
in the fear of God, from a recollection that He 
‘¢ searches and knows us, and understands our 
thoughts afar off,’’ we shall find assistance, and 
motive ; and success will certainly follow. If, 
like David, we hate “ vain thoughts,”’ because 
Cod hates them, we shall not suffer them to 
*¢ lodge within us,”’ but shall desire as the apostle 
did, to ** bring every thought into subjection to 
the obedience of Chirist.”” Thus, you see, the 
argument terminates where many of our discus- 
sions do; for whatever is amiss in us, there is 
but one remedy. 

Let us intreat God to change our eyil hearts, 
to make them pure and holy; to free them from 
vanity, selfishness, and all uncharitableness ; and 
then all subordinate good consequences will 
follow. We shallenjoy the esteem and good-will 
of our fellow creatures, while ensuring thal 
which is of infinitely greater consequence, thie 
approbation of our own conscience, and of Hiin | 
whose favor is better than life.”’ Q. 


The Picture GALLERY. 
(Continued from page 338.) 


“THE next portrait,” said Mr. Roland, 
‘* forms a striking contrast to the last ; it resembles 


Miss Specious, one of the most dashing Belles 
of 
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of the metropolis, but whose mind is totally 
unadorned. By trifling away her time at school, 
and entering upon her studies with reluctance, 
she made those lessons a burden, which ought to 
have been a delight. Dressis her principal object, 
and her chief gratification is to be admired. I 
am told that she cansot read with any propriety, 
that her pronunciation is quiteinelegant, and her 
spelling exceedingly incorrect.” 

‘¢ How lamentable,” observed Mordaunt, ‘that 
young persons should be indifferent to things 
that are so necessary! A letter badly written, 
sentences falsely constructed, and words incor- 
rectly spelled, are unpardonable faults in those 
who have had the advantages of education. Miss 
Specious might take some useful lessons from her 
cousin Miss Soigneuse, who is indeed a complete 
letter writer, and this is a great accomplishment 
in a female; how beautiful are her epistles, and 
how pious her observations! she speaks french 
fluently, and reads the best authors in that lan- 
guage withease. It is a great error which many 


young persons of both sexes commit, that they 


only pretend to learn, and when they are with- 
drawn from school, throw aside their Telemague, 
their Horace, and their Greek ‘Testament, &c. 


without reflecting upon the probable advantages — 


to be derived at some future period of life from 
the knowlege of languages.” 

“That picture of an old gentleman, is I believe 
intended for the late alderman Avare. He was 
formerly a tradesman, but acquired a good 

VOL. Il, N. iI property, 
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property, retired from business and was chosen a 
member of the corporation of B——. I hope 


he was a good man, but he was certainly too fond 
of money, and not overburdened with polite- 
ness: and though he gave something towards the 
progress of religion, yet he never gave in propor- 
tion to. his substance, or ‘ according to what he 
had ;’ and what he did give, was generally with 


avery i// grace. The following anecdote will 
conyey some idea of his character.” 


‘¢ A country minister once applied to him for 


‘pecuniary aid towards the discharge of a debt, 


incurred by the erection of a chapel. Ie roughly 
excused himself by saying, * he knew nothing of 
the case and wondered that be should be troubled 
so often by country ministers running about 
with cases,’ adding, § I shall give you nothing.’ 
During this tine, the minister stood at the entrance 
of the door, the gruff alderman holding the door 
in his hand; but when the dast sentence was 
concluded, the door was shut, and the minister 
descended the steps exclaiming ¢ is this the mind 
that was in Christ?’ ‘‘Ah! sir,” remarked 
Mordaunt, ‘‘ my dear father has often mentioned 
the unkind and uncourteous behaviour of many 
professed christians towards ministers of the 
gospel. Begging is a most unpleasant duty at all 
times, but more so when these disinterested 
servants of God are treated like paupers, and 
genteelly turned out of doors; most religious 
cases deserve attention, and persons that endure 
the toil and trouble of begging should be treated 
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with civility at the least. —But what will not many 
(lo to save their pockets!” 

‘Come my young friends,” said Mr. Roland, 
‘if we continue to moralize thus, it will be a 
long time ere we arrive at the end of the catalogue, 
have you remarked the portrait of a sharp looking 
lady over the door?” ‘ you mean that sour 
looking female?” “‘ yes, sour if you please, for 
they who are emphatically sharp, are generally 
sour.—That is Mrs. Contra; she generally sits 
on the opposition bench, for wherever she is, she 
contrives to introduce an argument. Her father 
was something like her, I have known him 
contend vehemently for a point, in itself, as 
insignificant as a straw, and has often rendered the 
party so uncomfortable by his tenacious temper, 
that it appeared more like a debating assembly 
than a party of friends. 

The next is a portrait of Mr. Gaius; he seems 
to have entered into the full meaning of the apos- 
tolic injunction, ‘Given to hospitality,’ his 
kindness in entertaining #rangers is proverbial, 
and his christian-like manners endear him to the 
religious and profane, I wish every church had 
such a Gaius: he well deserves a place in the 
Picture Gallery.” 

Well sir,”’? exclaimed Mordaunt, fixing his 
eyes on a dashing whole length picture, ** can 
you tell me who is that officer in full regimentals ?”” 
‘¢ that officer” replied Mr. Roland, ‘ is Captain 
Short; Tarly in life he was favorable to the 


interests of piety, but of late-he has appeared to 
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be under the baneful influence of the world. 
Honors and promotion have strangely altered 
him, and from being most liberally minded 
he is now become bigoted and severe.” ‘* The 
world is a great snare indeed,” said Mordaunt, 
‘and the prosperity which many have expeti- 
enced; has exposed them to numerous evils, 
Few can bear the ridicule and jests of wits in high 


’ life, or maintain their character against 


‘ The world’s dread laugh 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn.’ 


But few really take up the cross and heroically 
declare themselves on the Lord’s side. Indced 
the mind must haye a strong principle to act with 
constancy and determination and dare to be 
singular.—Pray do you know any thing of that 
sedate looking youth, (looking at the catalogue) 
marked No. 20? he seems in a thoughtful mood.” 
‘*¢O yes, it isa portrait of young Mr. Hopeless, 
a character accurately described by the apostle, 
fod learning, and not able tO come at the 
knowledge of the truth.’ Ifthe admonitionsand 
prayers of pious friends, ministers, and tutors, 
the sound words of excellent catechisms, deep 
and frequent convictions of conscience were 
capable of forming a real christian, he would 
stand high on the list, but alas! he is the host 
fickle and inconstant person that I knew, his 
minister once thought him hopeful, but he told | 
me the other day, his conduct too much corres- 
ponds with his name, he will weep under a 
‘sermon as though his heart was deeply sere, 
al 
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and follow a favorite minister all over London, 
decide on the merits of a sermon, and argue in 
favor of religion, and yet after all he is nothing : 
On the Lord’s day in the house of God; th 
next day at.a play house :—One hour reading: 
the bible ; the next hour at a card table.—Indeed 
there is no dependance upon his professions, and: 
we often fear he will come short of the kingdom ! 
Mordaunt heaved a deep sigh at the conelusion 


of the last sentence, and secretly uttered, ** Lord. 


grant that my heart may be right with God !— It. 
is painful, Mr. Roland, that there are many who 
are so long halting between two opinions.—Their 
favorite note is to-morrow, and this they chant 
year after year, without any intention of seeking 
God.—I was conversing with a young friend a 
week since, and urging him to ‘seek the Lord 
while he might be found,” he excused himself by 
saying that he could not give himself grace, and 
that he must wait till the Holy Spirit impressed 
his mind—I directed him to that portion of 
scripture, ‘how much more will your father 
~ which is in heaven give his holy spirit to them that 
ask him,’—The youth was silent! I carnestly 
hope that he will be encouraged and stimulated 
by that text, to seek the Lord instantly and fer- 
vently.—I was mueh affected one evening, when 
the congregation were singing this verse. 
‘ The day declining speeds away, 
Eternity’s wide sea rolls on, 


Secure the grace without delay. 
To-morrow, grace may be withdrawn t* 
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‘It is time, my young friend,” said Mr, 
Roland, (looking at his watch,) ‘ to hasten home 


todinner. ‘The picture gallery has afforded us 
much instruction as well as pleasure, and when 
we can blend the utile et dulce (useful and 
agreeable) we must not consider the time as 


misimproved,’’ IGDALIA. 


The Cuitp’s Montror.—No. I. 
| 1 Samuel iit. 10. 


‘¢ And the Lord came and stood and called asat other times 


** Samuel! Samuel! ‘Then Sarauel answered, speak ; for thy 
servant heareth.” 


SAMUEL was a striking instance of carly 

piety. In him was fulfilled that gracious pro- 
mise, ** ‘Them that honor me I will honor.”— 
J amb blesses those that love him, and will not 
only cause them to be respected while living ; 
but even afier they are dead, their memory shall 
be ** had in remembrance.” 

This eminent man was born at Ramath, in the 
tribe of Issachar, his parents were Elkanah and 
Hiannah. When he was very young, his mother 
took him to Shiloh, a place about twelve miles 
off, and brought him into the house of the Lord, 
where he ministered before Eli the priest, and 
‘¢ was in favor both with the Lord and also with 
men.”’—How delightful to see young Samuel 
thus serving God! Those who would be in favor 
with men must be first in favor with God. 

One morning before Samuel arose from his bed, 
he heard a yoice calling bim by his name‘ Sa- 

muel 
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Samuel! Samuel!”’ He instantly ran to Eli, the 
high priest, supposing that he had called him; Eli 
told him that the voice did not come from him, 
and desired him to lie down again. At length 
the Lord came and stood, and called him the 
fourth time. ‘Then Samuel, as he had been in- 
structed by Eh, said, ** Speak, for thy servant 
heareth.”’ 

Samuel was greatly honoured as a prophet, 
served God faithfully, and died happily at the 
great age of ninety-cight, about 1057 years before 
our Lord Jesus Christ came into the world. Thus 
he not only served God in his youth, but continued 
an honorable servant all his days. Ile began well, 
went on well, and ended well. 

From this short account of Samucl, observe— 

1, That it is a great privilege for children to 
have pious parents. 

Samuel’s mother gave him his name, which 
signifies, asked of God, and determined to devote 
him to the service of the Lord. How many 
parents neglect the souds of their children, and if 
they do but obtain money, care not whether they 
fear God or despise him! But his good mother 
wished, above all things, that he should have 
the grace of God, and therefore as soon as he 
could speak, she taught him to pray and seek the 
divine blessing. 

Those children are much to be pitied whose 
parents curse and swear, break the sabbath, ne- 
glect the sacred Scriptures, and never attend the 
public worship of God. 1 hope, my dear young 
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readers, that this is not your case, but that you 
have parents who fear the: Lord. Think then 
how highly you are favoured, and improve your 
advantages by attending to their piotis instruc- 
tions, and by imitating their good example. 

2. Samuel was taken to the House of God at 
an early age. The place where the Jews wor- 
shipped was at Shiloh, there a tabernacle had 
been erected. This tabernacle was a square 
moveable building, made of boards which were 
fastened to each other. It was sct up first at 
Shiloh by Joshua, as you read Joshua xviii. I. 
It is a great blessing, my dear children, to have 
an opportunity of worshipping God in his house, 
and you should be thankful that you were borr 
in so happy a country as England, and in a city 
or neigbourhood where you ean hear the sacred 
truths of the gospel plainly preached, and have 
the advantage of learning to read. O that you 
may improve by it! Whenever you hear a ser- 
mon listen to it attentively, and pray that you 
may understand and feel and remember it. It is 
an awful truth that many are very thoughtless 
while they are hearing the word, and are con- 
stantly looking about and playing with ortalking | 
to each ather. God sees all yeur actions and 
knows all your thoughts. If you can read, how 
highly are you favoured above hundreds of 
children who cannot pronounce a word in the 
Bible. No one takes the trouble to teach them. 


No one seems to care for their souls! They im- 


bibe bad principles, and, perhaps, come to.a bad 
end! But you may sing— 
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** The praises of my tongue, ; 
I offer to the Lord, 

That I was taught amd learned so young 
To read his holy word,” 


8. God.was pleased to call Samuel at an early 
period, 

When he first heard the voice he did, not: per- 
ceive that the great Jehovah was speaking) to 
him. This has. been.the case: with many young 
persons, who, notwithstanding the impressions 
they have experienced, have. not perceiyed that 
Divine Mercy was inviting them to Jesus Christ. 

Nothing is so. pleasing to God.as the piety of 
youth. Of this we have many instances in the 
word of truth, Hear what the Lord. himself says, 
‘¢ T love them that love me, and those that seek 
me early shall find me.”. When you, bear sins 
ners invited to come to the blessed Redeemer, you 
are to consider this as God’s voice to you, and 
that he calls you, thougha child, to seek him, to 

love him, and to serve him. 

- When you hear a minister preach and exhort 
his hearers to. leave their sins and. turn to. the 
Lord, this is God’s, address to. you.. 

When you hear. or read of the death of any, 
one, and especial y of a child, this is another call 
to. you; itis a vaice from, the grave, and, says, 
‘* Reflect my dear child; the time will come 
when you must die! Are yon prepared fordeath, 
judgment, and. eternity? Have you, prayed; to 
God to give you “anew heart and a right 


spirit;” to pardon your sins, and enable you, to 
devote 
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devote yourse}f to God with all your soul? ** God 
speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it 
not.” Thus God has spoken to you, and hitherto 
you have not attended to his message ! 

W hen your conscience has told you that you 
Were a sinner, and reproved you for not reading 
the Bible, and for neglecting private prayer; 
when your mind has been affected under a so- 
Jemn discourse, and you haye been afraid to close 
your eyes to sleep, lest you might die before the. 
morning, then God spake to you, then he said, 
** Come ye children hearken to me.”’ Then he 
called you to forsake the world and the company 
of wicked unholy children; then he called you 
to seek the grace of Jesus Christ, who, when he 
was upon earth, said, ** Suffer the little children 
to come unto me and forbid them not.””> Oh! my 
children, listen to tbis gracious voice of the blessed 
God, His ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
his paths are peace. ‘Turn to the following ex- 
amples of early picty. 

Obadiah of whom you read, I Kings xviii. 3. 
was a great man, and governor of King Ahab’s 
house; he boldly declared to the prophet, 
‘¢ T thy servant fear the Lord from my youth.” 
Solomon, the King of Israel, began at an early 
age to seek God, and he was blessed with 
wisdom, wealth and honor.—( Read 1 Kings iii. 7, 
and the following verses.) 

Josiah, King of Judah, was eight years old 
when he began to reign, and he did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord, and éurned 
nat 
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not aside to the right hand or to the left. These 
instances are for your example and encouragement; 
and there are many more which might be men- 
tioned, if it would not exceed the limits of this 
paper. 

One, whom I shall call Theophilus, was im- 
pressed at an early period, with the value of his 
soul and the necessity of real religion, he deter- 
mined to seek the Lord, and God heard his 
prayer, He has often said that religion was the 
soul of happiness, and that he would not relin- 
quish the ways of God for all the world; he 
went formerly to the play-bouse and spent many 
precious hours at cards, and often took an excur- 
sion for pleasure on the Lord’s day, but divine 
grace showed him the ‘sin and folly of these 


things, and he afterwards became a minister, and 
fold 


————. ** to sinners round, 
What a dear Saviour he had found.” 


A. Samuel paid immediate attention to the 
voice of fhe Almighty, andsaid, ‘* Speak Lord, 
for thy servant hearcth.” 

It was a happiness that Samuel enjoyed to have 
Eli, the good old High Priest to direct him, 
The servants of God love to hear young people 
‘ask the way to Zion, and say, “‘ Sirs what must 
I do to be saved.” Nothing, my dear children, 
gives us so much pleasure as this. We wish.to 
point you to the Lamb of God, and are ready to 


carry you to him in our arms of faith and love. 


Thrice had God called Samuel, and thrice he 
| knew 
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knew not his voice; at length God came and 
stood, (for he watts tobe gracious), and called him 
a fourth time. Infinite condescension indeed ! 
But such condescension has He displayed towards 
you. How long has he stood, holding in his 
hands his promises and pardons, and how often 
has he called you by his gospel. 

. The conduct of Samuel evinced that he was of 
a teachable, humble temper—“Speak; thy servant 
heareth.” He did not refuse to receive instruction, 
but was ready to hear what God showd commu- 
nicate. God stood and called, Samuel stands to 
hear. Observe his humility ; thy servant heareth. 
Now he manifests obedience to all that God 
should say. My young readers, are you willing 
to be the servants of the Lord, to take his yoke 
upon you, and acknowledge him as your King 
and Governor? He that is Christ’s servant, shall 
not only serve him on earth, but serve him in 
heaven too, and 


walk with God. 
High in salvation and the climes of bliss ” 


Once more—Samuel does not delay, he answers 
immediately, speak, thy servant heareth now. 
He does not put off God till to-morrow—he delays 
not to receive his commands, Let me intreat 


‘you, dear children, to act like Samuel; do not 


delay, come to Jesus now, for now is the day of 
salvation. * The life of man, says Mr. Brooks, 
** is very short and very uncertain; death does not 
“ always give warning before-hand—sometimes 
“‘ he gives the mortal blow suddenly.” Philips 
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THE DESOLATE CAPTIVE, &c. 


King of Macedon, gave a pension to an officer to” 


come to him every day at dinner and to say, 
*¢ Remember that thou art mortal !” You may die 
young, therefore seck the Lord immediately, for 
it is a hundred to one if you are ever converted, 
if you are not converted in your youth. That 
which a person only intends to do, is never done. 
Heaven and hell are before you—Life and death 
are offered to you—Oh ! choose heaven—choose 


life that you may live for ever. 


IGDALIA. 


The Desorate Captive and the Book. 


IN the year 1657, the Anne, of London, 
sailed for India, and when upon the eve of return- 
ing, in 1659, sustained so much damage in a storm, 
that she went into Cottiar bay, in Ceylon, to 
refit. Here the captain, whose name was Knox, 
his son Robert and fourteen others, were seized by 
order of Raja Singa Adassyn, the then reigning 
monarch of the island. On February_9, 1660, 
the captain died, upon which distressing event 
lis son piously exclaims, * thus was I left déso- 
late, sick, and in captivity, having no earthly 
comforter, no one but only He (Him) who looks 
down from heaven to hear the groaning of the 
prisoners, and to shew himself a father of the 
fatherless, and a present help to them that have 


no helper.” | 
A considerable time after his father’s death, an 


extraordinary circumstance occurred, of which 
Robert Knox gives the following account: 
VOL, II. N. S. 
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“It chanced, as I was fishing, an old man 
passed by, and seeing me, asked of my boy, ‘If 
I could read a book?” he answered ‘ yes,” ** the 
reason I ask,” said the old man, ‘‘ is, because I 
have one [ got when the Portuguese lost Columbo; 
and if your master please to buy it, I will sell it 
him:” which when I heard of, TI bid my boy go 
to his house with him, which was not far off, and 
bring it to me, making no great account of the 
matter, supposing it might be some Portuguese 
book. 

The boy having formerly served the English, 
knew the book ; and as soon as he had got it in his 
hand, came runniitg with it, calling out te me 
“it is a Bible!” it startled me to hear him 
mention the name of a Bible, for I neither had 
one, nor scarcely could ever think to see one; 
upon which I fiung down my angle, and went 
to meet him. ‘The first place the book opened in, 
after I took it intomy hand, was the 16th chapter 
ofthe Acts; and the first place my eye pitched on, 
was the thirtieth and one and thirtieth verses, 
where the jailor asked St. Paul, ‘* what must I do 
to be saved ?”’ and he answered saying, ‘* believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thine fiouse.” 

The sight oi this book so rejoiced me, and 
affrighted me together, that I cannot say which 
passion was the greater, the joy for that I had got 
sight of a Bible, or ihe fear that I had not enough 
to buy it; having then but one pagoda (bout 
Ss. 9d.) in the world, which I willingly would 
have 
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have given for it, had it not been for my boy, 
who dissuaded me from giving so much, alleging 
my necessily for money many other ways, and 
undertaking to procure the book for a far meaner 
price, provided I would scem to slight it in the 
sight of the old man. This counsel after I con- 
sidered, I approved of: my urgent necessities 
earnestly craving, and my. ability being but very 
small to relieve the same; and however, I thought 
I could give my piece of gold at the last cast, if 
other means should fail. 

I hope the readers will excuse me, that I hold 
them so long upon this single passage; for it did 
so affect me then, that | cannot lightly pass it 
‘ over as often as | think ef it, or have occasion to 
mention it. 

The sight indeed of this Bible so overjoyed me, 
as if an angel had spoken to me from heaven; to 
sce that my most gracious God had prepared 
stich a blessing for me, which I did, -and ever 
shall look upon as miraculous; to bring unto me 
a Bible in my own native language, and that in 
such a remote part of the world, where his name 
was not so much as known, and where any 
Englishman was never known to have been 
before. I looked upon it as somewhat of the same 
nature with the giving of the ten commandments 
to the Israelites out of heaven; it being the thing, 
for want whereof I had so often mourned, nay, 
and shed tears too; and than the enjoyment 
whereof, there could be no greater joy in the 
world to me. 

Upon the sight of it I left off fishing; God 
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having brought a fish to me that my soul longed 
for—and now how to get it, and enjoy the saine, 
all the powers of my soul were employed. I gave 
God hearty thanks that he had brought it so 
near me; and most earnestly prayed that he would 
bestow it on me. Now it being well toward 
evening, and not having wherewithal to buy it 
about me, I departed home, telling the old man, 
that in the morning I would send my boy to buy 
of him. 

All that night I could take no rest for thinking 
én it, fearing lest 1 might be disappointed of it. 
In the morning, as soon as it was day, I sent the 
boy with a knit cap he hed made for me, to buy 
the book, praying in my heart for good success 
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ae which it pleased God to grant; for that cap pur- 
bir chased it, and the boy brought it to me, to my 


great joy, which did not a little comfort me over 
all my afflictions.” 

Robert Knox, from whose History of Ceylon 
the above account is extracted, was taken 
prisoner at nineteen years old, and continued in 
captivity, among the heathen, till he was thirty- 
eight yeais of age,—no wonder therefore that he 
was ready to give any thing for a Bible. 


WonverFuL Sacacity of Birps. 


CAPE COMORILN is the southermost pro- 
montory of hither india. In that hot climate, 
many of the feathered tribes build their nests, as 
also do some few of our own birds, not concealed 
amid the foliage of the trees, but hanging down 
from the ends of the branches, to secure themselves 
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and. their young from the attacks of serpents, 
monkeys, and other enemies. This precaution 
however will not preserve them from the attacks 
of the Bat, but the following extract from a letter 
of the late Dr. Buchanan, shews that they are not 
without a most ingenious expedient to supply 
themselves with light in the night time, and divert 
_ the,attention of that invader, from their defence- 
less dwellings. 

*¢ ] write this at the bottom of the lofty moun- 
tain called Cape Comorian, whose rocky head 
scems to overhang ils base. The birds which 
build the pendulous nests are here numerous, 
at night each of their little habitations is lighted 
up, asiftosee company. ‘The sagacious little 
bird fastens a bit of clay to the top of the nest and 
then picks up a fire fly, and sticks it on the clay 
to illuminate the dwelling, which consists of two 
rooms. Sometimes there are three or four fire 
flies, and their blaze of light in the little cell dazzles 
the eyes of the bats, which often kill the young 
of these birds. ‘ 


Memoirs of Dr. Buchanan, Vol. 2. page 5A. 
GRATITUDE: 


Anecpote of an Atcerine CaPTAIN. 

IN the year 1683, Louis XIV. commissioned 
Du Quesne to bombard Algiers, in order to punish 
the Algerines for their perfidy and insolence.. 
These pirates being reduced to the greatest 
despair, tied the French slaves to the mouths of 
their cannon, and fired them towards the enemy, 


so that their mangled bodics fell among the 
KK 3 vessels, 
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vessels. - An Algerine captain who had formerly 
been taken by the French, and had been well 
treated by them while a prisoner, perceived 
amongst those who were destined to this dreadful 
punishment, a French officer named Choiseul, 
be whom he had received many marks of ind 

He immediately interceded for the life of 
this ein but all his entreaties were in vain: the 
cannon to which Choiseul was tied was just about 
to be fired, when the noble Algerine threw his 
arms around his friend, and (addressing hiraself 
to the gunner) cried out, “ Fire away, since I 
cannot save my benefactor, I shall at feast have 
the consolation of dying with him.” The Dey, 
who beheld this extraordinary scene was so struck 
with it, that his ferocious heart was softened, and 
he granted the request of his ee to save 
the life of Choiseul. 

OBITUARY. 
Account of Lune, who died September 
12, 1817, Aged 25. 

LUNEY was born at Launceston, 
Cornwall, where, from a child, she attended the 
ministry of the gospel at Castlé-street Chapel, but, 
like many others, heard without attention, nor once 
considered that on leaving the house of God, she 


had duties to perform, which “were inseparably 


eonnected with public worship, and which distin- 

The discourses she heard, 


her aad; like Felix, whe trentbied at the idea 
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of “judgment to come,” yet these impressions 
were transient “fas the morning cloud or early dew,” 
and although on some occasions she might be 
** almost persuaded to be a christian,” yet the world 
and its charms soon withered the fair blossom. of 
desire, and the expectations of those, who secretly 
wished her conversion to God, where wholly disap. 
pointed, Even while she made resolutions te act 
differently, she loved the world which she knew 
she ought to eres. and followed * the multitude 
to do evil.” 

Affliction has been the instrument of bcitegiee 
“many to God; it takes the subject aside from the 
‘noise and vanities of life-—The sick room is aot the 
resort of the gay and dissipated; its scenes are too 
solemn for such as have a0 hope beyond the grave. 
When sickness firet attacked our young friend, it 
produced no serious concern, and these who saw 
ther im its early advances, could not bui entertain a 
fear, that her affliction was not sanctified, . But 
divine light entered her mind gradually, She 
acknowledged te the writer ef this paper, how often 
her mind had been affected while hearing the 
alarming discourses. of the Lord’s day evenings ; 
that she frequently wept ander the word and entered 
into strong resolutions, but, remained the same 
unaltered character! Ag her disorder, made pro- 
gress, and seemed to threaten her dife, she begam to 
cherish fears as to ber eternal safety, although she 
endeavored te conceal those feelings from her dearest 

friends, test she. should not..prove.te be sincere. 
Anxious at length to see and converse with these 
might assist ber inquiries inthe way to heaven, 
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and requested their fervent prayers. With eyes 
bedewed with expressive tears, she testified her 
deep concern that her heart might be “right in the 
sight of God.’? Her minister rejoiced in these 
tokens for good, and hoped for a happy issue to 
her sufferings. | 

Grace can support under heavy trials, and never 
were those supports more apparent than in the 
patience and resignation which she displayed.— 
How often did she bless God for afflictions! and 
how frequently did she repeat the words of the 
Psalmist! ‘ Before I was afflicted I went astray, but 
now have | kept thy word.” Psalm cxix. 67. 

One of her great encouragements arose from a 
view of that blessed promise, * [lim that cometh 
unto me I will in no-wise cast out; ” a promise 
which she found by sweet experience to be true. 
That pardon which she sought through the blood of 
Jesus, she obtained, and could rejoice in God with 
exceeding joy. 

Frequently did she lament that she had not come 
to Christ, while in health, observing with emphasis, 
“had I my time to live over again I would never 
defer my salvation till a death-bed.” 

Her minister’s daughter calling to see her, she 
addressed her very, affectionately, and with the tear 
standing in her eye, said, “I hope my dear E——. 
that you will not neglect your soul, as I have 
neglected mine, but I trust you do not, and that 
you are seeking the Lord Jesus with all your heart,” 

What a declaration! how many do neglect their 
immortal souls; would that they duly considered 
that scripture, Heb. ii. 3. “How can we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation!” 
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We now approach the last scene; let us see how 
this young christian, thus meetened for the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light, took her leave of a 
sinful dying world. 

Death bed repentance cannot always be relied on: 
who will not feel alarmed when he is told that his 
existence will soon terminate? At this awful moment 
past sins rush into the mind,—slighted convictions 
present themselves,—the day of judgment appears 
in all its dreadful array,—conscience reproaches, 
and fearful forebodings distract the mind.—The 
uncertain soul resorts to the prayers of others, and 
as the last resort of a terrified mind, to the sacra- 
ment, us a quietus to fear, a peace offering to the 
Justice of God!! 

But not the repentance of every sick bed is to be 
suspected, many have given evident proofs that 
their experience of the power of grace was no delu- 
sion, but “the sober certainty of truth divine,” 
And they could say with confidence anid joy, 


“If sick of folly, I relent, he writes 

My name in heav’n with that invested spear 

(A spear deep dipt in blood!) which pierc’d his side, 
And open’d there a foat for a!) mankind, 

* * * * * * * 


This, only this, subdues the fear of Death.” 


Her sufferings, towards her death, were great 
indeed! her emaciated frame exhibited the havoc 
made upon it by her disorder, yet she bore the 
agony of pain with astonishing patience, and 
earnestly prayed for submission to the will of God. 

A few mornings before her death, when her father 
asked her how she did, her mother remarked that 


she had experienced a melancholy night, ** No,” 
said 
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said she, “IT have hada painful, but not a melan 
choiy night.".—On the morning of the day on whieh 
she died, her father inquiring, as usual, how she 
did? she replied, “ father I am dying, but I am 
not afraid to die, I never had so great a confidence 
in f:od,”---Seeing her mother weep, she said, “ why 
co you weep mother? you ought rather to rejoice 
and praise God for his merey towards me,” and 
then repeated the following lines, 
‘** There shall bathe my weary sou’, 
In seas of heaw nly rest ; 
And not a wave of trouble roll, 
Across my peaceful breast.” 


In the afternoon, she broke out into this exclama- 
tion, “QO mother! a few hours more and then! 
what then ?-- Then I shall sing, 

** Where's thy victory boasting grave? 
And where's the monster's sting ?” 

The last words she articulated were, “ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, &c.—Blessed Jesus!” 
and then entered into the rest which remains for 
the people of God, September 12, 1817, Aged 25. 

Her death was improved on Lord’s-day evening, 
September 21, at Castle street Chapel, by the Rev. 
R. Cope, from Psalm cxix. 67, ‘“ Before I was 
afflicted,” &c. May every reader of the above, be 
concerned to seek the Lord early, for many will 
have reason to lament that they sought God too late. 
“Now is the day of salvation,”—‘‘ My son my 
daughter give me thy heart,” is the affectionate 
language of divine invitation, 

Coie then, dear youth, accept the grace, 

Let this your answer be, 


“ Behold! O Lord, we seek thy face, 
And give our hearts ta thee.” 
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A THANKSGIVING HYMN, 
For the late pleatiful Harvest. 


Written for the Children belonging to the 
Baru SunpAY Union, 


- 

~ 


By Thee, Almighty God! by Thee 
Is every creature fed ; 

To all of high or low degree 
Thou givest daily bread. 


The sun shines forth at thy command 
All glorious from the skies ; 
Thy rain that falls on every land 
The thirsty earth supplies ; 


Ripen'd by these the harvest yields 
An hundred-fold, or more, 

And rich abundance spreads the fields 
To satisfy the poor. 


While seasons own thy holy will, 
And elements obey, 

Shall we remain ungrateful still, 
Less sensible than they ? 


No—we will praise Thee King of Kings !— & 
Our feeble efforts bless ; ha 
While each glad tongue thy goodness sings, “h 


Thy power and holiness. ih 


Our grateful songs to Thee we raise 
For all thy bounties given ; 

For daily food thy name we praise, 
For sun and rain from heaven, 
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We praise Thee for the full ear’d corn 
That yields such plenteous stores, 
But most of all that we were born 
On Britain’s happy shores :— 


| 


ote 


> 


Where men may feed upon God’s Word, 
And children such as we, 

Obtain through Jesus Christ our Lord 
His great salvation free. 


‘ 
7 


| Bath, 6th October, 1817. Ss. W. 
TRANSLATIONS 
Cf ithe Latin Inscription in Page 324. 
4 ot As Michael Angelo in marble traced 
Bhi The lines old Brutus’ manly front that graced, 
‘Bat His thoughts reverting, brought to mem’ry’s view 
Ps 1 Great Cesar’s death—he started, and withdrew. 
W. W. P. 
te 
When Angelo with dext’rous art applied, 
a, ati ; His chisel to the marble’s solid side, 
ol paul To form a Bust, resembling Brutus’ head, 
And on it stamp the features of the dead ; 
He ceased--(rememb’ring Czsar’s tragic end, 
3 ig | ® Murder’d by faithless Brutus, once his friend) 
oe Asham’d t’employ his powers on one so base, 


Left the unfinish’d stone, an emblem of disgrace. 


A. E.C. M. 


« 


ERRATA, 
No. 23, New Series, page 355, for Pitnperne in Devonshire; 
read Pimperne in Dorsetshire. 
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Gvhangelical Miscelleny. 
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THE Patriarchs lived in temporary dwellings 
of various kinds. These dwellings were slightly 
constructed for temporary residence, so as to be 
put up and taken down with great dispatch. Such 
were their tents of various forras and sizes, Some 


of them were large and commodious ; others small 
and inconvenient; some mean and some magni, 


ficent. | 
That tents were set apart for the different sexes 


appears from Gen. xxiv. 67. where it is said 
VOL, II. N.S. LL Isaac 
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$98 ON THE TENTS 


Isaac brought Rebecca into his mother Saral’s 
tent; and from Gen. xxxi. 33. where we learn 
that Laban went into Jacob’s, Leah’s, and into 
the maid-servant’s tents. 

A tent may be made more capacious by raising 
and further opening or extending it; and strength- 
ened by driving the stakes deeper into the ground. 
Hence Isaiah, liv. 2. says *‘ Enlarge the place of 
thy tent and let them stretch forth the curtains of 
thy habitations; spare not, lengthen thy cords, 
and strengthen thy stakes.”” One of these stakes, 
nails, or tent-pins Jael drove through Sisera’s 
temples until she fixed it in the earth, Judges, 
iv. 21. A wooden pin could scarcely have been 
hard enough for this cruel purpose, or for pene- 
trating hard earth, gravel, &c. and hence there is’ 
little doubt that these stakes were of brass or of 
iron. 

The dream of the Midianite, who thought he 
saw a loaf of barley bread overturn a tent; either 
tends to prove that they were very slightly held 
by their cords and pins, or that the loaf which 
overturned it, was impelled by an_ irresistible 
force, see Judges, vii. 15.—Hezekiah, in Isaiah, 
xxxvill. 12. exclaims ** Mine age is removed and 
departed from me as a shepherd’s tent.” This 
strongly intimates the wandering lives they led, 
and the shortness of their stay in any place. 

Tents are to this day used in travelling through 
the deserts of Asia, see the view of Mount Tabor 
in our number for August last. They vary in 
their colours; for the coverings were sometimes 
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formed of rams’ or goats’ skins and of goats’ hair, 
and were sometimes quite black, as are those of 
the Arabians, to which the Spouse, Cant. i. 5. 
alludes, where she says ** I am black as the tents 
of Kedar ;” that is Arabia. See also Isaiah, 1. 5. 
Such in all probability was the tent spread by 
Jacob, Gen. xxxiii. 18-19, in the field he bought 
of Shechem’$ father. 

The words ‘‘ every man to his tent, O Israel,” 
(see 2 Samucl, xx. l. and 1 Kings, xii. 16.) 
were invitations to the Israelites to leave their 
cities, (see 1 Kings, xii. 17.) and take the field © 
i war as the phrase ‘every man to his tent” 
implies; it was the ancient way of summoning 
the people to arms, and hence we plainly see 
that at that time, tents had ceased to be the only 
kind of dwelling in use, though Acts, xviii. 3, 
shows that down to the time of the. Apostles, 
tents, at Icast that portable sort suitable for tra- 
vellers, were still used; and there is strong rea- 
son to suppose that the occupation there men- 
tioned, at which Paul and Aquila wrought, means 
either tent-making literally, as we have translated 
it; or something similar to the trade of a house- 
carpenter among us, which would very probably 
also include the business of tent-making among 
the nations of the east. 

The prophet Isaiah, xiii. 20. seems to lay great 
stress on one token of the total ruin of Babylon, 
by saying, ‘‘ neither shall the Arabian pitch lent 
there; neither shall shepherd dwell there;” as if 


he had exclaimed, not even a solitary shepherd, 
LL2 a wandering 
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a wandering Arab, the transitory resident of an 
hour! The same inspired writer, xl. 22. says 
“¢ he stretcheth out the Heavens as a curtain and 
spreadeth them asa tent to dwell in.”” This idea 
strikingly applies to a circular tent like that here 
presented to our readers. It is equally expanded 
allround. It can be opened or folded up, spread 
out or rolled together like a scroll; and in this 
state, *‘ spanned by the hand.” Isaiah, xlviii. 13. 
The shaking of the pillars or supporters of a tent, 
is alluded to by Job, xxvi. 11. where he speaks 
of the trembling of the pillars of Heaven at the 
reproof of the Almighty. This explanation may 
serve also to illustrate many similar figures that 
were never intended to be literally understood. 


Comp.aint of the Dy1na Year. 


RECLINING on a couch of fallen leaves, 
wrapped in a fleecy mantle, with withered limbs, 
hoarse voice, and snowy beard, appears a vener- 
able old man. His pulses beat feebly, his breath 
becomes shorter; he exhibits every mark of ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

This is old Eighteen Hundred and Seventeen; 
and as our readexs must all remember him a young 
man, as rosy and blithsome as themselves, they 
will, perhaps, feel interested in hearing some of 
his dying expressions, with a few particulars of 
his past life. His existence is still likely to be 
prolonged a few weeks by the presence of his 
daughter December, the last and sole survivor of 
his 
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his twelve fair children; but it is thought the 
father and daughter will expire together. The 
tollowing are some of the expressions which have 
been taken down as they fell from his dying lips: 
any want of order or-accuracy will, therefore, be 
excused. 

** Tl am,”’ said he, ** the son of old father Time, 
and the last of a numerous progeny; for he has 
had no less than five thousand eight hundred and 
seventeen of us: but it has ever been his fate to see 
one child expire before another was born. It is 
the opinion of some, that his own constitution is 
beginning to break up ; and that when he has given 
birth to a hundred or two more of us, his family 
will be complete, and then. he himself will be no 
more.” | 

*¢ Alas! how have I been deceived! like other 
youngsters I was sanguine and credulous in early 
life; and no wonder; for in my youthful days I 
received nothing but flattery and adulation, with 
fair promises of respect and good treatment. I 
heard that my poor brother and predecessor had 
been very ill used: this they confessed, while they 
declared their intentions of better behaviour to me. 
I have been told, that on the morning of my birth, 
nothing was heard but the language of joy and 
congratulation. It was a season of general fes- 
tivity: every face beamed with pleasure ; all was 
hope and expectation.. In some places the event 
was announced by the ringing ofbells ; in others, 
it was recognized by solemn thanksgivings and 
hymns of praise. My name was sounded in every 
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social circle, and my appearance was acknow- 
ledged in many a retired chamber. It was not, 
indeed, on those outward and noisy demonstra- 
tions of joy that my highest hopes were founded: 
but rather from the many private assurances, and 
even solemn vows and promises I received, from 
one and another, of being well treated, duly ap- 
preciated, and properly employed. It was at 
this time that I heard so much of their ill treat- 
ment of my late brother; how his property had 
been squandered, and his gifts undervalued, while, 
as the best and only compensation they could make 
for this misbehaviour, I was to receive double at- 
tention and unabating respect. I could not but 
felicitate myself upon having made my appear- 
ance at so favorable a juncture, when so many 
seemed sensible of my value, and agreed as with 
one consent to do me justice. Jt was thus, in good 
humour with myself and my dependants, that I 
commenced my sanguine career; and moving 
onward in my swift but regular course, began to 
distribute of my substance as [ passed. Though 
it is true that I gave but little at a time, yet my do- 
nations were so perpetual that all who stood ready 
to receive as [ dealt them out, might have become 
rich; but very early in my career I began to ex- 


_ perience considerable disappointment from ob- 


serving, that although I was still spoken of in 
terms of general respect, yet that my individual 
gifts were despised or misemployed. Many of 
my precious moments have [ seen thrown away 
with great contempt as of no value, although they 
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— 


were of the very same quality as those weeks and 
months of which they still continued to acknow- 
ledge the importance.” 

the Old Year called for his account books, 
and turned over the pages with a sorrowful eye, 
He has kept, it appears, an accurate register of 
the moments, minutes, hours, days, weeks, and 
months which he has issued, and subjoined in 
some places, memorandums of the uses to which 
they have been applied, and of the losses he has 
sustained. These particulars it would be tedious 
to’ detail, and perhaps the recollection of our 
readers may furnish them as well, or better. But 
we must notice one circumstance; upon turning 
to a certain page in his accounts, the old man 
was much affected, and the tears streamed down 
his furrowed cheek as he examined it. This was 
the register of the forty-eight Sundays which he 
has already issued ; and which, of all the wealth 
he had to dispose of, has been, it appears, thé 
most scandalously wasted. ‘* These,” said he 
‘¢ were my most precious gifts. I had but fifty- 
two of them to bestow. Alas! how lightly have 
they been esteemed.” Here, upon referring back 
to certain old memorandums, he found a long list 
of vows and resolutions which had a particular 
reference to these fifty-two Sundays. This, with 
a mingled emotion of gricf ‘and anger, he tore 
into a hundred pieces and threw them on to the 
embers, by which he was endeavouring to warm 

his shivering limbs. 
“ I feel, however,” said he, ‘ more pity than 
indignation 
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indignation towards these offenders, since. they: 
were far greaterenemies to themselves than to me,” - 
But there are a few outrageous ones, by whom I 
_ have been defrauded of so mueh of my substance, 
that it is difficult to think of them with patience, 
particularly that notorious thief Procrastination, 
of whom every body has heard, and who is well 
known to: have wronged my. venerable father of. 
much of his property. There are also three 
noted ruffians Sleep, Sloth, and. Pleasure, from: 
- whom I have suffered much; besides a certain. 
busy-body called Dress, who under the pretence 
of making the most of me, and taking great care 
of my gifts, steals wrny more of my property than. 
any twoofthem.” -. 

As for me, all must that I 
performed my part towards friends and foes. ‘I ” 
have fulfilled my utmost promise; and been more 
bountiful than many of my predecessors. My 
twelve fair children have, each in turn, aided my 
exertions; and their various tastes and dispositions 
have’all conduced. to. the general good. Mild 

February, who sprinkled the naked boughs with 
delicate buds, and brought her wonted offering of 
early flowers, was not of more essential service 
than that rude, blustering boy, March, who 
though violent in his temper, was well intentioned 
and useful. April, a gentle tender-hearted girl, 
wept for his loss, yét cheered me with many 2 
smile. June came crowned with roses, and 
sparkling in-sun-beams, and laid up a store of 
costly ornaments for her luxuriant 
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But I cannot stay to enumerate the good qualities 
and graces of all my children, You, my poor 
_ December, dark in your complexion, and cold 

in your temper, greatly resemble my first-born _ 
January, with this difference, that he was most _ 
prone to anticipation, and you to reflection, 

If there should be any, who, upon hearing 
my dying lamentation, may feel regret that they 
have not treated me more kindly, I would beg 
leave to hint, that it is yet in their power to make 
some compensation fur their past» conduct, by 
rendering me, during my few remaining days, as 
much service as is in their power; let them testify 
the sincerity of their sorrow by an immediate al- 
teration in their behaviour. It would give me 
particular pleasure to see my only surviving child 
treated with respect: let no one slight her offer- 
ings; she has a considerable part of my property — 
still to dispose of, which, if well employed, will 
turn to good account. N ot to mention the rest, 
there are four precious Sundays yet in her gift; 
it would cheer my last moments to know that — 
these had been better prized than the past.” — 

‘6 It is very likely that, at: least after my de- 
cease, many may reflect upon themselves for their 
misconduct: towards me. To such I would leave 
it as my dying injunction, not. to waste time in 
unavailing regret; all their wishes and repentance 
will: not recal me to life. 1 shall:nevyer, never 
return! I would rather earnestly recommend to 
their regard my youthful successor, whose ap- 
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survive long enough to introduce him; but | 


would fain hope that he will meet with a favorable 
reception; and that in addition to the flattering 
honours which greeted my birth, and the fair 
promises which deceived my hopes, more diligent 
exertion, more persevering eflort may be added. 
Let it be reméimbered, that one honest endeavour 
is worth ten fair promises.” 


Having thus spoken, the Old Year fell back 
on his couch, nearly exhausted ; and trembling 
so violently as to shake the last shower of yellow 
leaves from his canopy. Let us all hasten to 
testify our gratitude for his services, and repent- 
ance for our abuse of them, by improving the re- 
maining days of his existence, and by remember- 
ing the solemn promises we made him in his 
youth. So shall we best prepare to welcome his 
expected successor, 

Q.Q. 


History of the Curistian Cuurcn, 
during the SevENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 246.) 


UPON the death of St, Augustine at Canter- 
bury, Laurentius continued zealously to promote 
Christianity in England. King Ethelbert dying, 
was succeeded by Eadbald, who endeavoured 
to restore the ancient idolatry, but was steadily 
opposed by Laurentius, who had the happiness 
of witnessing the conversion, not only of Eadbald, 
but of the other Anglo-Saxon monarchs. Paulinus 


was Bishop of York. A great accession was 
made 
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— 


made to the number of christians, and the réligion 
of this period, is represented as much purer than 
that introduced by St. Augustine. 

Numerous attempts were made to diffuse the 
knowledge of Christianity. W illebrod, an Anglo- 
Saxon, accompanied by eleven associates, went 
over to Batavia, Friesland, Cambria and Den- 
mark, while Aidan an Irish Monk, laboured in 
England; Columban in France and Bavaria; 
Gal preached in Switzerland; and Kilian, an 
Irish missionary, evangelized the inhabitants of 
W urisburgh on the Mayne. 

The spirit of persecution was, in this century, 
comparatively small, and indeed little was to be 
apprehended from its attempts. 

But a new and unexpected enemy started up 
in the east, under the reign of Heraclius, A. D. 


612, this was Mohammed, who was born at 


Mecca, A. D. 571, when Justinian XI was 
Emperor of Constantinople,—his father dying 
when he was an infant, left him to the care of his 
uncle Abu Teleb, a merchant for whom he 
travelled, as a factor, into Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt. At the age of twenty-five, he entered 
into the service of a rich merchant, whose widow 
he at Iength married. Naturally ambitious and 
proud of the wealth he had acquired by his 
marriage, he aspired at becoming the chief per- 
sonage in Mecca, and at once assuming a high 
degree of sanctity, he repaired every morning for 
two years to a cave, and there continued all day 
in prayer and meditation. By degrees he influ- 
enced 
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— 
enced his wife Cadiga to become a convert, and 
at the age of forty, he took the title of prophet 
and apostle of Ged, pretending also to receive 
every night from the angel Gabriel, extraordinary 
revelations, which were afterwards collected 
together, and formed his celebrated Koran, in 
the composition of which he was assisted by 
Abdia Ben Salem, a persian jew, and Sergius, a 
christian monk.  Aiter the death of Cadiga, he 
married three wives. 

Having asserted that he had been to heaven 
with the angel Gabricl, the extravagance of his 
account rendered him so unpopular, that he was 
obliged to leave Mecca, and fly to Medina, (or, 
the city of the prophet.) From this event the 
Hegira, i. e. the flight, is dated and commences, 
July,16, 622. 

Mohammed now erected his standard, armed 
his followers, proceeded to attack and plunder 
the caravans between Mecca and Syria, and 
thus acquired considerable property. In 624, 
he commenced war against the jewish arabs, and 
was dangerously wounded ; but by concluding a 
truce for ten years, he obtained great power, 
assumed all the state of a prince, and all the 
authority of an ecclesiastical pontiff. In 628, he 
took the city of Caibar, and while he resided at 
the house of Harith, a principal citizen, the 
daughter poisoned some meat which she had 
prepared for his use. The effects were fatal upon 
Basher one of his officers, but Mohammed eating 


but little, survived it three years. Having bro- 
ken 
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= 
ken the truce, he took Mecca, and in 631, 
established his power and his religion throughout 
Arabia. 

This impostor died June 17, in the same year, 
aged sixty-two, of the effects of the poison which 
he had taken at Caibar, and was buried at 
“Mecca. 

Ayesha, one of his wives, survived him forfy- 
eight years and was revered as a prophetess: but 
although he had six children by his wife Cadiga, 
yet only Fatima outlived him, who was married 
to Ali, his successor. 

Mohammed left two branches of his race; the 
Caliphs of Persia and Arabia, who made many 
conquests; the Caliphs of Egypt and Arabia, 
under the name of Saracens or Moors, reduced a 
‘great part of Spain, France, Italy, and the islands 
of the Mediterranean sea. He gave his followers 
the name of Mussulmen, (or faithful. )* 

W hile this impostor appeared in the east, the 
“Pope continued to advance in power, and at 
length obtained the supreme authority. Phocas 

having seized the Empire, A. D. 602, massacred 
the Emperor Maurice and his family, drew over 
Boniface I1{. bishop of Rome, to his party, and 
granted him the title of Universal Bishop, arid 
that the see of Rome should be the centre and 
chief of the universal church. Boniface took the 
precaution of having the decree of Phocas 


- ~ ~ 


* Fora more enlarged account of Mohammed, see his life, 

. by Dr. Prideaux,—Sale, on the Koran, and Vertot’s preface 
io the History of the Knights of Malta, Vol, 3. 
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confirmed at a council held at Rome, A. D, 606 
after much contention and considerable opposis 
tion on the part of the bishops: and in consequence 
of this decree in favor of Boniface, all the Greek 
churches ultimately separated, and have since 
remained a distinct body. 

So tenacious were the Britons of their religious 
Jiberty, that (according to Bede) neither threats 
nor promises could induce them to submit to the 
power of the pope, As to the Waldenses, it 
seems probable they had retired into the yallies 
of Piedmont, that they might more freely oppose 
his usurped and unscriptural authority. 

The monks were still in high repute. Many 
parents superstitiously devoted their children to 
the solitary and useless life of a convent, at the 
same time sending with them a rich dowry: 
it was in this way that many valuable possessions 
were alienated and given to the support of 
monkery. 

In proportion as the piety and purity of ihe 
church declined, the showy rites of religion were 
augmented, the churches were greatly embellished 
and became places of refuge for abandoned pro- 
fligates and vicious characters; a number of 
expensive habits were introduced and worn by 
the priests in the performance of divine worshiy’, 
particularly in the celebration of the Eucharist. 
‘W orship was paid to what was called the remains 
of the true cross, to the images of saints, and to 
the bones of martyrs, for “‘ the bishops of this 
age,” (says a writer) “ desirous of popular ap- 

plause, 
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plause, or intent upon filling their coffers with 
the oblations of a superstitious people, pretended 
to be endowed with a miraculous sagacity | in dis- 
covering the bodies of saints and martyrs.” 

Very few writings were produced on philoso« 
phical or theological subjects: Antiochus, a 
monk of Palestine, composed a short summary of 
christian doctrine, intituled, ‘* The Pandect of 
the Holy Scriptures:” but the most elegant and 
judicious work of the kind was the Treatise of 
Hdefonse de cognitione baptismi, from ‘which it 
appears, that the doctrine of: transubstantiation 
was not known to the Latins in this century, and 
- that the Holy Scriptures were in the hands of all 
christians and used by them without restraint. 

The sect of the Monothelites, a branch of the 
Eutychians, arose A. D. 624, they were favored 
by the Emperor Heraclius, and Pope Honorius I. 
but condemned A. D. 640, in a synod assembled 
expressly, by Pope John IV. 

(To be continued.) 


Descairtion of the Cucutus INDICATOR, 
By Dr, Sparman, 

THE Cuculus Indicator is found in the 
interior parts of Africa, at a considerable distance 
from the Cape of Good Hope, where it is entirely 
unknown. ‘The first place at which I heard of it 
was in a wood called Great Vanderbosch, situated 
in a desart near a river, known to the Hottentots 
7 the name of T "kant ’kai. The dutch who 
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live in the neighbourhood call this bird Honig 
Wiser, the Honey Guide, on account of the 
instinct with which it points out wild honey to 
strangers. Iis colour has nothing in it either 
striking or beautiful, and it is much smaller than 
our cuckoo ; but the means it employs to procure 
its food are truly wonderful. This bird conducts 
not only the Dutch and the Hottentots to those 
spois where they fiid hives of wild bees, but it 
directs thither also, a kind of quadruped called 
the Ratel. As honey is the favorite food of this 
bird, it is greatly interested in causing the hives 
to be plundered, as something is always left for 
its share. It is in the morning and the evening 
that it goes in quest of its food, and it is then. 
heard to make use of a cry something like chirr 
chirr, which those who search for honey consider 
as a signal for them to follow: From time to time 
they reply by a soft whistle, and the bird on hear- 
ing them, continues its cry : assoon as it comes in 
sight it flies round and round, advancing towards 
the place where the honey is, always repeating 
its cry, and if by chance it happens to get toa 
considerable distance before its followers, “it 
returns towards them redoubling its noise, as ifto 
reproach them for their indolence. At length 
the bird is seen hovering for a few minutes over 
a certain spot ; after which it retires in silence 
below a bush, or perches upon a tree, and a nest 
of bees is always found precisely in the place 
which it marks out; either in the trunk of a tree,. 
a hollow rock, or in the earth. Whilst the 

people 
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people are busy in taking out the honey, the bird 
waits patiently for its share of the booty, and is 
observed to be very attentive to every thing that 
is going forward, The people never fail to leave 
a small part for their conductor, but they seklom 
leave so much as will satisfy its appetite; it is 
therefore obliged to commit a new act of treachery, 
and to discover another nest of bees in hopes of 
being better rewarded. It is remarked, that in 
proportion as this bird approaches the concealed 
hive, its cry becomes more frequent, and its 
impatience seems to be redoubled. 

I have often scen this bird, and have witnessed 
the destruction of several republics of bees by its 
means; I could however only shoot two of them, 
which gave considerable offence to the [ottentots 
_who accompanied me, The inhabitants in gene- 
ral accuse this biid of sometimes conducting 
‘these who follow it, to the dens of wild beasts 
and the abode of yvenemous serpents: T never had 
occasion to ascertain the truth of this report, but 
I consider such cases as merely accidental, when 
ferecious animals may happen to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bees nests. W hilst I was in the 
interior parts of the country, I was shewn a nest 
which I was informed was that of one of these 
birds; it was composed of a tissue of delicate 
filaments or fibres of bark, and constructed in the 
form of a bottle; the neck and mouth were 
inclined downwards, and a cord, forming a kind 
of handle, was suspended across the opening, 
which probably \erved the bird to perch on as a 
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FOR THE 3lst OF DECEMBER, 
For the 31st of December. 

Mornine.. 

WE bless Thee, O Lord, for making us 
sensible that this life is brittle and transitory, and 
our experience tells us that every step we have 
taken, from our birth to the present moment have 
convinced us of its flecting nature! for with 
what swiftness our days, weeks, months, and 
years have flown away ! they were past and gone 
before we had time to perceive them. How 
many years of our infancy have beer passed away 
in childish amusements, and of which we can 
remember nothing more than that they are passed 
away! low many others have glided away in 
ihe carelessness of youth, during which, led astray 
by our passions, and given up to pleasure, we 
had no inclination to reflect on the sins of our 
youth; and when old age insensibly steals on, 
perhaps then we shall have neither memory or 
power to reflect on that which we have done, 
or neglected to do (in a word) to consider the 
end for which, ‘Thou, Lord, hast placed us in 


this world. But thou hast not promised that any 
shall attain to.an advanced age. A thaqusand 
accidents may break our brittle thread of life, for 
the infant, who is but just born, often dies, and is 
reduced to dust. The youth who gave the most 
promising hopes, is frequently cut down in the 
time of beauty; a violent disease, or an unfore- 
seen accident hurries him to the grave. Since we 
have been at family worship, some minutes have 
elapsed, but what a precious number of hours 
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: — 
and days might we not amass, if we would often 
consecrate them to purposes wise, useful, and 
holy. Enable us therefore to think seriously of 
these things, for every moment is a portion of life 
which it is impossible to reproduce, and the re- 
membrance of which will be a source of joy or 
grief, O what a celestial happiness it will be to 
be able to reflect on the past, and say to our- 
selves with truth, we have been all our days in 
sowing the seeds of holy works; we pray Thee 
O Lord, to give us grace thus to consecrate our 
short space of time to the great interests of eter- 
nity, and grant that as we now come to the last 
morning of this year, that the remainder of our 
days inay be devoted to Thy service, honor, and 
glory, and the care of our immortal souls, for 
Thy beloved Son’s sake, even Jesus, the Lord 
‘our righteousness. Amen. 


Night. 


WHAT hundreds of those hours which Thy pa- 


ternal love, O Lord, gave us to be employed in our 


eternal interests, have we foolishly lavished away, 


and with the blackest ingratitude! Precious 
hours; mispent alas! by our wandering far from 


Thee our compassionate, and best of friends. 


Hours! which we have sacrificed to the world, 
vanity, indolence, and false pleasures; profaned 
by impurity, envy, jealousy, backbiting, and 


other vices which shew our hearts to be destitute | 


of proper love, and respect to Thee, our God, 
and of charity to our neighbour. How many 


slays, sabbaths especially, have we isreccyerably. 
Jost 
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lost, which should have been employed in ‘tliat. 
religious service which ts the glory of thy faithful. 
people, and which points out the path that leads 
io efernal happiness; but threwn away by our: 
distractions, coldness, barrenness of soul, doubts, 
inquietudes, want of temper, and tinclenenshs of 
mind! These and many other sins, the conse« 
quence of improper conduct, the frailty of our: 
bodies, the depravity of our hearts, and the 
strength of our own iniquities, have made us. 
continually hateful to Thy pure eyes, By these 
things our piety is injured, the progress of oud: 
happiness retarded, and onr gtace weakened, 
_ nay almost destroyed. With what speed does 
the little portion ef time which we can dispose of: : 
fly away! A year is gone, and we have scarcely. 
pereeived itt And of what importance is a year’ 
to us frail beings, whose.real hives may be reckon~. 
ed byhours? We have scarce thought seriously, 
of it. -O that we had but employed this. year in.- 
the work of our salvation, then we should have: 
spent it, in the great purpose for which, O Lord, 
Thou didst: give it us, and though we would. 
wish to recall that part, of which we have made-. 
the worst use, it would be.in vain; for the yeat: 
closes, axid all our good and bad actions which’ — 
have marked it, are swallowed up in.eternity}: — 
Father of mercies! reconcile us to Tliyself, by: 
Christ Jesus, Thy Son, our only Advocate; and. 
subject of anguish to us on our death-bed, nor the 
cause of onr everlasting periition, Pardons 
pardon 
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all sins we committed : 
against. Thee, and grant us Mercy !—~Mercy at: 
the hour of death, and in the 


Amen, 


Observing in your last Magazine, an, 
account of the wonderful sagacity of certain birds, 
who ingeniously stick Fire Flies. upon the top of. 
their pendulous nests, which so dazzle the eyes of 
their inveterate enemy the Bat, that he cannot attack . 
them, I have sent the following concise account of, 
those remarkable insects for the further amusement. 
and instruction of your numerous readers, 


RHERE are many. species of fire-flies, two 
which are more remarkable than the. rest, The 
largest-is above an inch in length, having avery: 
large head connected with the body, by a joint of: 
a particular structure, with which at.certain times, 
it makes a loud knock, particularly when laid upon, 
its back. It has two feelers or horns,two wings, : 
and six legs. Under its belly is.a circular patch,. 
which, in the dark, shines like a candle; and on; 
each side of the head near the eyes.is a:prominent,, — 
globular, luminous body, in size about one.third, 
larger than a mustard.seed. Each of these bodies, 
is.a living star, emitting a bright and not small; 


light; since two, or three of these animals, put. 
into a glass-vessel, afford a light sufficient. to read . 
without difficulty, if placed close to, the book, t. 


When the fly dies the body: still affords a consi- 
derable 
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FIRE FLIES. 
derable light, though less vivid than before; and 
if they are bruised, and rubbed over the hands or 
face, they will shine in the dark, like a board 
smeared over with English phosphorus, They 
have a reddish brown or chesnut colour; and live 
in rotten trees in the day, but are always abroad 
in the night. The second kind alluded to, is not 
more; than half as large as the former: their light 
proceeds from under their wings, and is seen only 
when the wings are elevated, like sparks of fire 
appearing and disappearing every moment. In 
those parts of South and North America where. 
they are common, the air is filled with them at 
night, though they are never scen in the day-time. 

The insect called the glow-worm, which we 
frequently meet with towards evening, in the 
month of June, in woods and meadows, is the 
female of another species of fire-fly. By the 
shining light that it emits it attracts the male; a 
wonderful instance of Divine Providence. This 
shining light depends upon a liquor, placed at 
the lower extremity of the insect, and when it 
moves, the light is more lively and shining and 
tinged with a finer green. This-light it can with- 
draw at pleasure, either by unfolding or contract- 
ing itself. These insects in their perfect state, 
fiy about during the autumnal evenings, among 
the grassy plantations of Juniper trees, just as 
caterpillars transformed into butterflies, rove to a 
great distance from the narrow spot to which they 
were originally confined. Ve 
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On the decease of Her Royal Highness the late 
Princess CHARLOTTE. 


THE History of England no where furnishes 
_ & more signal instance of the uncertainty of all 
earthly things, than that, which has so lately 
been presented to us by the unexpected, and 
universally lamented death of Her Royal Highs 
ness the amiable Princess Charlotte. . Of the 
particulars of this most distressing event, the 
deep and mournful feeling which has thrilled 
through the nation, shows every one to have been 
speedily informed. We therefore advert to it 
as a national afflitlion, and an _ individual 
warning; for in the latter sense especially it 
comes home to every bosom; but seems most 
impressively addressed to the young. Her 
Royal Highness was in the bloom of youth, 
surrounded by every blessing this life can afford ; 
and regarded by all Europe as the future 
sovereign of Great Britain. Probably no indi« 
vidual living had so fair 4 prospect of enjoying 
all the pleasures and honors of the present fleeting 
world; but from.the midst of these enjoyments 
and flattering prospects, a most inscrutable 
Providence has suddenly removed her by the 
stroke of death. 

This illustrious Princess, though herress to the 
British Throne and exposed to all the vicious 
allurements of fashion and worldly pleasure, did 
not live regardless of her Creator in the day of 


her youth. Family prayer was not wig 2 
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420 ON THE BECEASE OF THE LATE 
— 
her household, and we are accurately informed 
that she was constant in her private devotions ; 
and by her punctual attendance upon the public 
worship of God discountenanced that profanation 
of the sabbath which is deplorably prevalent both 
in the higher and the lower ranks of society, 
Fler Royal Highness also retired from the dissipa- 
ted scenes of a court and of fashionable life, 
thus reproving by her dignified example, the 
folly and madness of those who live only for the 
present world. Many anecdotes have been 
related, from among which we select the following 
as the most authentic and descriptive of her real 
character. Having condescended to talk with 
one of the workmen employed in making altera- 
tions at Claremont, the Princess recommended 
the perusal of the Scriptures; the man replied that 
he had no Bible to read: upon which, after 
expressing much surprize, she retired for a short 
time, and returned bringing a Bible, which she 
gave the workman, after writing these words 
‘ The gift of the Princess Charlotte.’ A similar 
instance of religious feeling and considerate 
condescension was shewn by her Royal Highness . 
toa poor old woman, who complained that her 
‘Bible was nearly worn out and illegible, and that 
she could not afford to buy a new one, The 
Princess soon caused her to be supplied with a 
new Bible, and sent with it a pair of spectacles 
to enable her to read it with facility. 

Instances of this kind could easily be multi- 


plied, but they would only tend to confirm what 
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PRINCESS 


is already but too evident ; that we have suffered 
a great national Joss, and that perhaps as a punish- 
ment for our great national wickedness. Notwith- 
standing the advantages we enjoy, it must be 
confessed that we are an exceedingly sinful people. 
Though fess outwardly immoral than the continen- 
tal nations, who, be it remembered, are not so 
highly favoured with Bibles, Sunday Schools, and 
every means of grace; yet, as we sin against more 
light than they enjoy, our guilt and condemnation, 
as a people, is greater in proportion. From a late 
calculation it appears almost certain that in the’ 
vast city of London, which probably contains a 
million of inhabitants, not more than one in nine 
persons regularly attend the public worship of 
God! Is it any wonder then that the Almighty 
afflicts us by causing our trade to decay, and 
our haryest to fail, and when these judgments do: 
ndt soften our hard hearts by sincere repentance, 
that he covers us with dismay like our Egyptian: 
Proto-types by cutting off the first-born, that 
should have sat upon the throne ? No—rather let 
us wonder that we are not consumed by His just 
indignation, who only chastises us in His mercy, 
that we may return and repent of our iniquities 
and humble ourselves under His mighty hand. 
Reader, if you would not become’ @ curse to 
your country, neglect not to serve your heavenly 
Father, lest he should swear in his wrath that you 
shall not enter into his rest. If you*would be a 
blessing to your native land and to your connex- 
ions in life; if you would avoid the bitter pains 
VOL. II. N. & NN of 
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SKETCH OF A SERMON. 


of everlasting death; be decisively upon the 
Lord’s side, that you may save your own soul 
alive and effectually promote the welfare of your 
fellow creatures by your prayers and example. 
You have often been reminded of the precarious 
nature of life, and of every thing in this world, 
but have you yet laid these things to heart? 
This awful event which has plunged the whole 
nation into mourning is not only’a national war- 
ning, but a solemn call to you. Flatter not 
yourself with the prospect of a long life; the 
Princess was young, and you, like her, may soon 
be called to die. Do not say ‘it is time 
enough yet,’ you know not what a day may 
bring forth. If you have thoughtlessly slighted 
former warnings, slight not this; you, in all 
probability, will never have such another; there- 
fore begin now to consider your ways and apply 
your heart unto wisdom, lest’ death should 
suddenly come and find you unprepared. 


Sxetcu of a Sermon. 
Solomon's Songs, v. 16. 
And this is my friend.” 
]. A truth stated: Jesus Christ is a friend. 
1, Sincere. 
2. Powerful. 
3. Wise. 
A. Rich, 
5, Sympathizing. 
Constant. 
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IT. A claim asserted: my friend. 
1. From his conduct. 
2. From the witness of his Holy Spirit. 
3. From his promises. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


1. Trust him asa friend. 
29. Recommend him. 
3. [:ndeayour to please him. 


B, 


SiInGuLAR GENEROSITY. 


Doctor Joun Fotueraitr, a celebrated 
physician, of the last century, happened once to 
hear of a clergyman of good character, and a very 
small stipend, to maintain a wife and a numerous 


family. An epidemic disease had attacked his 
wife, and five of his children. In this scene of 


distress, he soon turned his thoughts to the Doctor, 
but had not courage to apply for assistance from 
him, as he was conscious of his inability to reward 
him for his attendance. A friend of his who 
knew his situation, kindly offered to accompany 
him to the Doctor’s, and to pay him his fee. 
They, therefore, took advantage of his hour of 
audience, and after a description of the several 
cases, the fee was offered, and refused, but a note 
was taken of the clergyman’s residence, and the 
Doctor called assiduously every day, till his 
attendance was no longer necessary. ‘The curate, 


auxious to return some mark of his gratitude, 
wn 2 strained 
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strained every nerve to accomplish it, but to his 


great asténishment, the Doctor, instead of re- 
ceiving the money which he offered, put ten 
guineas into his hand, desiring him, at the same 
time, to apply to i, without the jeast difidence 
m any future difficulty. 


Deatu Bens ContTRASTED. 

** Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.” yvoune. 

DEATH. is terrific even in its very sound—it 
dissolves every tender tic, breaks each important 
engagement and tcriiiates each interesting cor- 
respoidence. . When this messenger appears, 
riches, honors, pleasures, lose all their influence, 
and the object of his arrest beholds the world 
Felire, and eternity advance with all its solemn 
and interesting attendants. The contessions of 
numbers on the bed of death have been weighty 
and striking; nor is there any scene which 
exhibits ina more imposing aspect, the excellen- 
cy of religion and the vanity of the world. 

Cardinal Wolsey, the favorite of Henry VIII. 
advanced to wealth and eminence, basked in the 
sun-beams of royal favor, and called consequence 
and grandeur his own; and yet, look at W olscy 
in a different situation: discarded by his royal 
master, deserted by his pretended friends—those 
summer-flies that exist only in the sun-shine of 
prosperity—deprived of his courtly palace, dis- 
graced and exiled, he confesses in one of the 


y apartinents of Abbey, the 
vanity 
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vanity of human bliss, in these memorable words, 
“Had I but served my God as diligently as I 
have served my king, He would not have given 
me over in my grey hairs; but this is the just 
reward that I must receive for my indulgent 
pains and study; mot regarding my service to 


God, but only to my prince!” Although this. 


anecdote has no claim to novelty, yet it speaks 
volumes !— Wolsey died in all the pangs of 
remorse. 

What a striking contrast to the above is the 
death bed of David! in him religion shone in all 
its beauty and intrinsic worth, and though his 
troubles were great, yet his consolations were 
abundant.—They arose not from his crown, 
his courtiers, his grandeur— but, from his God. 
As the light of heaven beams in his eye, his 
tongue thus expresses the confidence of his soul, 
‘Although my house be not so wilh God, yet, 
hath made with me an everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things and sure, for this is all my 
salvation and all my desire,”’ &c. 

It is wonderful that many persons who acknow- 
ledge that they are dying creatures, should exist 
in a constant state of practical unconcern; with- 
out inquiry, without prayer, in fact without any 
arrangement for a fature state! Cards, theatres, 
balls, sunday concerts, and converzaliones, are 
the routine of of these candidates for eternity !—~ 
O tempora! O mores! Times and manners 


indeed ! 
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426 DEATH BEDS CONTRASTED. 

Nothing tends more to arouse the insensible 
and collect the volatile ideas of the light and 
airy, than a serious view of the transactions of the 
judgment day: the throne,—the Judge,—the 
expanded volumes, 

** A God in grandeur, and a workd on fire!” 
the countless myriads of resuscitated bodies,—-the 
placid forms of the righteous,—the distortions of 
the wicked,—the decisions eternal and ineyita- 
ble,—the sentence to heaven or to bhell,— 
** thoughts that breathe and words that burn !”’ 

After surveying this, let us listen to the 
Saviour’s words, ‘* Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Leader, 
thou soul immortal; I ask thee in the name of 
God, in the view of death, in the anticipation of 
judgment to come ; art thou born again ? 

I shall close this paper with the following 
affecting extract from the Talmud, which I 
perused very recently. 

‘*When Rabbi Johanan Ben Zachai was sick, 
his disciples came to visit him ; and when he saw 
them he began to weep. They said to him, 
Rabbi, the light of Israel, the right hand pillar, 
the stroag hammer, wherefore dost thou weep ? 
He answered them: If they were carrying me 
before a king of flesh and blood, who is here 
to-day and to-morrow in the grave ; who, if he 
were angry with me, his anger would not last for 
ever; if he put me in bondage, his bondage 
would not be everlasting ; if he condemned me 


te death, that death would not be eternal; whom 
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1 could soothe with words or bribe with riches: ° 


Yet even in these ciccumstances I should weep 
But new I am going before, the King of kings, 
the holy and the blessed God, who liveth and ea- 
dureth|for ever and ever; who, if he is angry with 
me¢, his anger will last for ever; if he puts mein 


bondage, his bondage will be everlasting; if he. 


condemns me to death, that death will be eternal ; 
whom I cannot soothe with words, nor bribe with 
riches: When further, there are before me two 
ways, the one to hell, and the otherto Paradise,and 
} know not in which they are carrying me, shall 
weep 2” IGDALIA, 


GLEANINGS. 
(Continued from page 352) » 
Scripture Criticism. 

A FRENCH author remarks, that the wine 
singled with myrrh, which was giver to our Sa- 
viour on the cross, was a mixture usually admi- 
nistered to criminals by the Roinans, to lull and 
deaden the pain which the dreadful punishment 
of crucifixion occasioned. This potion our Sa- 
viour refused, that he might not diminish any of 
the pains which his love for sinners made him to 


undergo. 


PHLEGMATIC CooLNess. 

PHILIP the. Second of Spam, was a man of 
such phlegm, that having sat up a whole night 
with his secretary to write a dispatch, the secre- 
tary, overpowered with fatigue, and not knowing 


what he did, instead of strewing it with sand 
when 
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428 GLEANINGS. 

when it was finished, he took up, by mistake, thé 
ink-stand, and covered the state: paper with ink, 
Philip, nothing moved, took up’ the ink*stand in 
cne hand, and the sand-box in the other, and 
presenting them to. the secretary, said, ‘Friend, 
remember, another this is ink, anid that 
is the sand.”’ | 


SyLLoGisric REASONING. » 

_NOTW ITHSTANDING the. very 
use of Syllogistic reasoning, when properly ap- 
plied, it has often. been to prove: the, worst 
doctrines. to be good, and the grossest: falschood 
to be truth. The following anecdote affords a 
ludicrous specimen of logical perversion. 

Granger, who: was @ remarkably plain mat, 
contended that he was the handsomnest vy in 
He proved it thus: 

The handsomest ‘part of the world,’’ said he, 
is Europe ; of Europe, France; 8 France; Paris ; 
of Paris, the university ; of dieseintveraity the 
college of H ; in the college of H, the most'hand- 
some chamber is mine ;: in my chamber, I am the 
handsomest ‘thing: ergo,’ am the 
thing in the world.” 


On being in time at the Public.Worship of God. 
A WOMAN who always used to attend public 


worship with great punctuality, ‘and took care to 


be elways in time, being,asked hew it was she could 
always come so early; arswered, very wisely, 


That it, was part of her religion not to disturb the 
Feligion of others.” 


POETRY. 
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Ou the sudden Death Her Hi the 
late lamented Princess 


FRAIL earthly Hope, thou fleeting breath, 
What mortal now shall trast thee more ; 
Siuce ev'ry moment Time and Death, .. 
Despoil thee of thy vaunted store : 

Since sue, to whom thy faithless smiles, 
Had promised all thot could’ ’st bestow ; 
The tlestin’d Queen of Britain’s Isles, 
Now slumbers:with' the déad below ? 
Delusive Phantom from this awful hour; 
Shall not mankind disdain 


Oh! can that requiem, lay. dal 


Which fear-struck England groans to hear 3. 
The triumphs of whose bridal day,» 
Yet seem to fill the gladden ear? he 
Whom chaste affection call’d herowm; 


And with her hallow’d gifts endowed : 

The Heiress of the British throne ; : 

The young, the beautifdl;the good? 

Whom expectation on expanded wing 

Waited, with joy to hail the mother of a King! — 


Let Claremont’s widow'd scenes reply 

Let Windsor’s regal towers declare; 
Where furl'ral torches blaze on high, 
Sad gleaming through the midnight air : 


ad 


Oh ! Jook; amid that-sable train, * 
On uM, who stands Chief: Mourner 
And-say whose worldly joys again, 


So high can rise, and shineigo fair,, bo A 
As 


& 


POETRY. 


As u1s, who to the last by Hope beguiled, 
Now in the tomb must leave his Prineess and his child! 


Weep Albion, weep, each kingly heir, 
Thus fall’n beneath th’ afflictive rod ; 

Yet like thy Royal suffering Fair, 

Confess “ it is the will of God !” 

But thou O youth, whose joyous heart, 
Now calculates on years to come, 

Beware lest Death’s forgotten dart 

Be soon dispatched to call thee home :— 
Oh! mark how soon this unexpected blow, 


‘Has laid the fairest hopes of mightiest mortals low!’ 


Would this world’s goods thy soul engage, 
Build not on her unstable sands; 

Fix on the Rock, ere tempests rage, 

Thy House above not made with hands : 
Then let ‘Affiiction’s floods descend ; 


_ Hell roar, or ghastly Death assail, 


The monster Death must prove thy friend, 
Nor can the gates of Hell prevail ; 
So shalt thou Peace and Joy on earth ensure, 


Aud in the world to come Eternal Bliss secure. 7 


HYMN 
On the same :—Sung after a Sermon. 
THE Great Supreme of heav’n and earth 
Calls England’s sons to mourn 
Their Princess, snatch’d, of royal birth, 
Gone, never to return. 


The blooming CuaRLoTre, in her prime, 
The nation’s hope aud pride; 
How suddenly remov'd from time, 


And to the grave allied ! 
The 
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The prince who did her love possess, : 
A widow’d husband stands! ( 
Weeps o’er lter urn with vain caress, | 
And clasps it in his hands. 


Jehovah's righteous firm decree 
Hath fix’d that a/l must die! 
Nor slaves, nor heirs of royalty, 
Can from this mandate fly. 


Why should we then in creatures trust, 
Sprung from the meanest clay, 

Each moment passing on to dust, 
Uncertain in their stay. 


This solemn, this severe event, 

By Britons view’d with awe, 
Proclaims aloud, “ believe, repent, 
“ Revere the Almighty law. 


What though the creatures fade and die, 
‘© God the Creator lives, 
“ On Him should Albion's sons rely, 
* Who takes the boon he gives. 


“‘ Long has He fill’d the British throne 


* With an illustrious line; 
« And sent his Holy Gospel down, i 
With choicest gifts divine.” 


on 


Lord! let thy care preserve us still 
And Brunswick's royal race, 
We bow submissive to thy will _ 
We humbly ask thy grace. 


Provide an heir for England’s throne, 


Whom thou wilt deign to bless, 

Our Monarch and his children crown, 7, 

With endless righteousness. 
Launceston. 
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POETRY. 


LINES. , 


Occasioned by the Question, “ What is Life?” 


LIFE is a short, a cloudy day, 
And like a post, it hastes away ; 
A shadow that deludes our eyes, 


And as we still pursue it flies. 


An hospital, where dire disease, 

And ghastly death their victims seize ; 
Where groans of anguish fill the ear, 
And scenes of deepest woe appear. 

A stream, whose’glas#y smoothness shows, 
The form of niotionless repose ; 

Yet does with rapid progress keep 
Advancing to the silent deep. 

A sea, where rocks and quick-sands lie 
Hid from the navigator’s eve ; 

Or foaming billows round him roar, 
To drive him from his destin’d shore. 


A race, in which both old and young 


Engage, press eagerly along; 


Though few perceive before theireves, —_, 
And fewer still obtam thie prize. 

Life is like traitor 

Of groves, and meads, and walks, and streains, 
Which, at th’ approach of Sol’s bright ray, 
Pass like the shades of night away. 

Why then should-this delusive stream, 

This Lazar-house, sea, race, and dream, 

The genuine Christian’s soul ‘annoy 

With groundless fears, or transient joy. 


Jesus, thou Prince of Israel’s race, 
On me bestow thy saving grace ; | 


That when from earthly cares set free, 
BW, 


1 may for ever live with Thee. 
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